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PREFACE 


When the Advisory Committee on After-Care Programmes was 
appointed in December 1955 the members of the Committee had 
to decide about the manner of approach to be adopted for the work 
of the Committee. It was evident from the beginning that with the 
exception of a few after-care organizations to meet the needs of 
persons discharged from custodial institutions there was hardly any 
work which had been done in this field. Even these after-care 
organizations for ex-convicts and juvenile delinquents had developed 
only in some of the districts of a few SMes. The scope of after-care 
services, however, need not necessarily be limited to individuals dis¬ 
charged from custodial and correctional institutions. As indicated in the 
Introduction, it can well extend to a variety of other groups who 
would also experience difficulties in returning to normal life after 
having spent years in institutions like Orphanages, Destitute Homes, 
Homes for Women and the Physically Handicapped. While 
after-care work in relation to ex-convicts and juveniles released from 
Certified Schools has at least made a beginning, there has been no 
work done for the latter category of persons mentioned above. The 
possibility of studying the total size and extent of the problem of 
after-care only with the help of the few after-care organizations for 
discharged prisoners had, therefore, to be ruled out, though it was 
obvious that no study could be complete without their help. 

There were two other alternatives that were available. The 
Committee could contact the various institutions of care and cor¬ 
rection {whose inmates would ultimately be the beneficiaries of any 
programmes of after-care that would be recommended) — and 
study the size of their populations and the nature of institutional 
facilities that they offered. This would enable the Committee to 
visualize to some extent the type of problems that ex-inmates of swh 
institutions would face and also to estimate, howsoever crudely, 
the size of the population that would need after-care services over 
a specific period of time. The other alternative was to attempt to 
contact a certain percentage of the ex-inmates of these institutions 
aftd study front their persorial histories th^ actual problerris that 



ii 


they had experienced in their attempt to re-establish themselves as 
self-reliant members of their communities. This would have enabled 
the Committee to have an appreciation of the nature of the pro¬ 
blems of after-care as seen by those for whom the services would be 
planned. But this method would not have helped in estimating the 
size of the total problem. 

It is, of course, true that the two methods are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive except to the extent that the limitation of time 
under which the Committee had to work made it necessary to make' 
a choice between the two. The Committee chose the former of the 
two alternatives. The decisive reason for its choice was the need for 
some measure of quantitative data for any planning of services. It 
was felt that a study of institutions and their progr'amrries would 
provide such data. 

Despite the choice the Committee did make an attempt through 
the press to contact as many of the ex-inmates of these institutions 
as possible. But this attempt bore no results. The report of the 
Committee has, therefore, been based exclusively on the Study of 
institutions. This study was made through personal visits by memberSj 
through information collected by circulation of schedules and question¬ 
naires and through interviews and discussions with leading , social 
workers in the field. 

A word of caution is here necessary against the uncritical accept¬ 
ance or use of the quantalive data contained in this report. It must 
be remembered that the data provided by the institutions was mostly 
based on the records they maintained and the maintenance of these 
records could hardly be described as uniform. This is bound to 
have led to a number of errors which the best efforts of 'the Com¬ 
mittee could not have wholly overcome. The value of the data is 
limited to the fact that they broadly reflected the patterns of institu¬ 
tional management and help us get crude estirhates of the population 
involved. ' ' 

These estimates could have been improved, by the application of 
statistical methods which would give us measures of the reliability 



of the data and the degree of error to which they are subject. But 
this has not been possible within the time available. 

Despite these limitations it is hoped that the report of the 
Committee will provide useftd factual information on the state of 
our institutional services in the field of social work. We get a picture 
of the vast resources—human and material—that are being utilized 
in the organization of these services. The Committee has also 
attempted to point out the weak points in our services and made 
some suggestions from the view-point of the ultimate goal of the 
rehabilitation of the inmates of our institutions. 

Since after-care is an integral part of this overall process of 
rehabilitation, a consideration of the protective as well as the educa¬ 
tional and training phases of this process is vital to the drafting of 
programme of after-care services. Such a programme is sought to 
be outlined in the body of the report and the financial and personnel 
requirements of this programme are also indicated. 

The Committee is conscious that there are many details that 
would probably need to be filled in in the general outline that is 
suggested. These details will now have to be provided by the agency 
that may be entrusted with the implementing of the recommend¬ 
ations. If the Committee has succeeded in defining the size and 
the nature of the problems involved and in laying down the broad 
principles that should govern the development of after-care services 
in our country it will have fulfilled its purpose. It needs to be pointed 
out that the Committee regards its decisions as tentative. The 
recommendations made by it would have to be worked for a period 
of two or three years and at the end of that period an assessment 
would have to be made in terms of whether the framework of services 
suggested in this report really meets the needs of the situation. It 
is hoped that the implementing agency ivill provide for such an 
assessment in its work schedule. 

While institutionalization and after-care are important services 
and will always need to be provided in any society, it is possible 
that some of our problems—especially those of destitution, orphan¬ 
hood, widowhood, etc.—can be prevented with an adequate system of 



social security. With the breaking down of the joint family in the urban 
areas the need for an alternative system of security is becoming 
urgent. While it may be unrealistic to urge the institution of such a 
system immediately in our present stage of economic development 
it would be important to point to the increasing need for it. 

The completion of the work of the Committee has been possible 
because of the large measure of favourable response received from 
the institutions and individuals approached by it for co-operation. 
The Committee wishes to thank them all for the valuable help they 
rendered by providing the data requested from them and for having 
communicated their views and opinions on a number of questions 
raised by the Committee, 

In the finalizing of this report the Chairman has received the 
most udlling and able co-operation from his colleagues and from the 
Research Officer attached to the Committee. He wishes to take tlvs 
opportunity to thank them all very sincerely for having made an 
otherwise arduous task enjoyable. 






INTRODUCTION 


The following is' the report of the Advisory Committee on After- 
Care Programmes appointed by the Central Social Welfare Board. 
The Committee was appointed in December, 1954, and was given 
the following terms of reference : 

1) To study the nature and size of the problem of those adults 
and juveniles who have been discharged from correctional 
institutions and institutions for the physically and socially 
handicapped. 

2) To determine the scope of after-care programmes for these 
individuals. 

3) To assess the extent to which the existing after-care services 
meet the needs of the situation and specify the manner in 
which they need to be developed and modified. 

4) To suggest ways and means for the establishing of these 
additional services by statutory and voluntary agencies with 
the aid of the Central Social Welfare Board. 

5) To indicate the manner in which the pre-discharge policies 
and practices of institutions may have to be modified if the 
suggested after-care programmes are to be effective. 

The term ""After-Care’^: 

The term ‘after-care’ has normally been used to refer to the 
programmes and services organized for the rehabilitation of ex-pri¬ 
soners and delinq,uent juveniles. It is apparent from the above terms 
of reference, nowever, that the work of the Committee covered a 
much larger area than would ordinarily be understood by the term 
‘after-care’. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the concept of ‘after-care’ is 
a broader one and need not be limited to the specific programmes 
and services organized for the rehabilitation of individuals discharged 
from correctional institutions. In fact, the term ‘after-care’ can be 
used to refer to the. programmes and services organized to complete 
the process of rehabilitation of ‘handicapped’ invididuals or groups 
which have been begun and carried unto a particular stage in an 
institution. Thus, any service which has the following characteris¬ 
tics could be said to be an ‘after-care’ service ; 

1) That it is intended for a person or persons who have under¬ 
gone a certain period of ‘care’ and ‘training’ within an 
institution. 
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2) That this person or group of persons has been found to be 
in special need by reason of a social, physical or mental 
handicap. 

3) That it is intended to complete the process of rehabilitation 
of an individual and to prevent the possibility of his relapse 
into a life of dependence or custodial care. This would 
involve the strengthening of his moral and emotional fibre 
and the removal of any stigma that may be attached to his 
previous institutionalization. 

These characteristics are important. An ‘after-care’ programme 
has, by its definition, to be a programme which follows upon a pro¬ 
gramme of ‘care’. It is the final phase of this programme and pro¬ 
cess of ‘care’ that has been initiated. The convenient point of divi¬ 
sion between the ‘care services’ and the ‘after-care services’ is the 
point at which an individual Ls discharged from an institution and 
is expected to return to normal social fife. In this sense the Com¬ 
mittee has limited the use of the term ‘after-care’ to that phase of 
work which follows a period of institutionalization. It is possible, 
however, that the initial care may have been given to individuals 
without their being institutionalized; but the groups with which the 
Committee has concerned itself are such as are normally cared for 
within a protective and|or custodial institution. The other charac¬ 
teristic of an ‘after-care’ service is also significant in that it limits the 
use of this term only to such post-institutional services as are orga¬ 
nized for ‘handicapped’ groups. The handicap may arise out of a 
physical or social disability or it may be the result of eertain behavi¬ 
our patterns that the individual has developed. 

The Committee has not been able to cover even all such groups 
as meet the first two characteristics. The time that was available 
to the Committee made some kind of a limited choice necessary. 
The considerations that weighed with the Committee in the making 
of this choice were primarily two; the Committee naturally selected 
first the group of persons discharged from peno-correctional institu¬ 
tions as this is the group for which after-care services have tradi¬ 
tionally been organized. To this were added the groups with which 
the Central Social Welfare Board had been indirectly concerned in 
the exercise of its grant-giving functions. These were the persons 
discharged from such institutions as orphanages, widows’ homes, 
institutions for the physically handicapped etc., etc. 

Negatively the factors that limited the choice were mainly the 
considerations of (i) whether or not a particular group had already 
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been accepted as a responsibility by some other departments of the 
Government and (ii) whether or not there seemed ‘prima-facie' to 
exist an organizational machinery which could be utilized for the 
institution of such programmes. 

In view of such considerations, the following groups were the 
ones whose problems the Committee decided to tackle : 

The Orphaned Child 

The Physically Handicapped Person — Lame, Crippled, 
Blind, Deaf & Mute, 

The Delinquent Child 
The Neglected Child 
The Destitute Child 
The Widow 
The Deserted Woman 
The Beggar 
The Prisoner 

There is one group of persons which has not been studied by 
the Committee even though these persons happen to belong to one 
of the above categories. This, is the group of persons residing in insti¬ 
tutions meant for refugees. There is a large number of institutions 
in the Northern and Eastern States wherein refugees, unattached 
women and orphaned children are given care. These persons have 
not been covered primarily because the Ministry of Rehabilitation is 
already dealing with their problems. 

The two or three other groups which are conspicuous by their 
absence in the above categorization are those who have suffered 
from major long-term diseases and have been hospitalized from six 
months to a few years, those who have suffered major physical injuries 
but have never been in a charitable residential institution and finally 
those who have been inmates of mental hospitals. The main reason 
for the non-inclusion of these three groups has been the paucity of 
time. Their inclusion would have entailed a detailed study of those 
who are being discharged from different hospitals all over the country. 

The non-inclusion of some of these groups is a limitation of 
this report. The Committee feels that theie is an urgent need for 
the study of the problems of these groups and hopes that the Central 
Social Welfare Board will be able to take the necessary steps to 
undertake such a study to help formulate programmes of services 
for their benefit. The persons whose problems have been studied 
can be classified in three major divisions: 

1) Those who have been discharged from peno-correctional 
institutions for having been offenders against the law. 
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2) Those who have been ex-inmates of orphanages, widows’ 
homes etc-, and can be described as the socially handicapped 
groups; and 

3) Those discharged from institutions for the physically handi¬ 
capped such as the blind, deaf and mute etc. 

Under the first category will be included the adult male offenders, 
the adult women offenders and the juvenile offenders. 

The second category includes the orphaned child, the destitute 
person the beggar, the widow, the deserted woman, the unmarried 
mother and other such persons. The study of the unmarried mother 
and deserted woman is likely at some point to overlap with the scope 
of work of the Advisory Committee on Immoral Traffic appointed 
by the CSWB. But this report deals only with the after-care problems 
of such persons after they have been discharged from institutions 
giving them care and training. 

The third category includes the blind, the deaf-mute, the crip¬ 
pled and the leper. The following report covering a study of the 
needs and problems of these different groups as also a set of recom¬ 
mendations for their after-care is divided into three parts. 

The First Part presents a survey of the existing care services for 
the physically and socially handicapped groups and for those who 
have been offenders against law. 

The Second Part of the Report deals separately with the after¬ 
care problems of each of these three categories. 

The Third Part presents the recommendations of the Committee 
regarding individual programmes and services, the overall organi¬ 
zation of these services and the estimated financial requirements for 
their provision. 

Before proceeding to a detailed consideration of the size and 
extent of the after-care problem of each of the categories mentioned 
above, it may be useful to provide a brief historical review of the 
manner in which the institutional services have grown in the various 
fields studied by the Committee. 

In many ways this is probably the first time that social workers 
have been given an opportunity to examine their own field in such 
a detailed manner and on such a large scale. There have been 
undoubtedly many reports prepared by the different Government 
Departments and especially by the Ministry of Education on one or 
the other of the groups mentioned above*. In fact from the point of 
view of a study of the existing facilities for the care of such groups 

* Refer Appendix No. 1, 
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as the blind and the juvenile delinquent, the reports prepared by 
the different Committees are probably much more comprehensive. 
The work of this Committee has been organized mainly from the 
point of view of studying the problems of these groups from the 
moment of their discharge from the various institutions. But even 
now from this point of view, the Committee has been able to survey 
the problems of as many as 10 or 12 different types of needy persons 
and in different parts of the country. In this sense of regional extent 
as well as coverage of a variety of groups, this is probably the first 
opportunity that the social workers have been given to obtain an 
overall view of a given problem. 

During the period of four months, the Committee succeeded in 
contacting a total number of 695 institutions. Of these, 219 institu¬ 
tions were of the correctional type meant for offenders against the 
law. These institutions included reformatories, borstals, certified 
schools, remand homes, juvenile jails, adult jails, after-care associa¬ 
tions, after-care hostels and settlements. The institutions for the 
socially and physically handicapped groups contacted by the Com- 
tnittee were 476. The details regarding the number of institutions 
contacted, both Statewise and categorywise have been given in 
Appendix No. 2. The Committee is aware that the number of 
institutions contacted by it does not exhaust the total number of 
institutions that exist in the country. In fact, so far as the peno-cor¬ 
rectional institutions are concerned, we know that the number of 
institutions actually studied by us is about one-third of the total 
number. In the case of institutions for the socially and physically 
handicapped groups we are not in a position to say what proportion 
of institutions have been contacted. The effort in this case has been 
to contact and study all the institutions that were covered by the scope 
of work assigned to the Committee. Since, however, there is no all 
India listing of such institutions, the Committee is unable to say what 
proportions of such institutions have actually been contacted. The 
procedure followed to ensure maximum coverage was as follows: 

The Committee began by analyzing the listing regarding the 
existing institutions that was available with the Central Social Wel¬ 
fare Board. From this list we selected those residential institutions 
that were within the scope of the work of the Committee. In addi¬ 
tion, the Committee wrote to all the State Social Welfare Advisory 
Boards and State Governments giving them the list of institutions 
of which the Committtee was aware in their respeetive areas and 
requesting them to add the names of other institutions which had 
not been included therein. Despite this effort, however, the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee who travelled in the different zones came to 
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know of certain institutions which had not been covered in the original 
list that had been prepared. Such institutions were also subsequently 
contacted. 

The major difficulty that the agencies have experienced in co¬ 
operating with the work of this Committee has been in terms of the 
filling in the schedules sent to them for purposes of collecting inform¬ 
ation. The schedules were unquestionably long and that the agen¬ 
cies would have some difficulty in completing them had been 
expected. It was felt that this difficulty would lie mainly in terms 
of the time that would be required to complete the schedule. With 
some exception almost all the agencies communicated this problem 
personally to the visiting members. In addition to this difficulty, 
however, a number of agencies seem to have found themselves unable 
to give all the information that had been sought for. The records 
that would be required for answering some of the questions for the 
preceding years were, as a rule, not maintained. Some of the com¬ 
mon modes of analysis of the existing population of an institution 
in terms of sex and age were also found to be uniformly not available. 
Questions regarding the ex-inmates of an institution were almost 
invariably answered in a very general manner. Even the better 
known agencies did not have records for their ex-inmates and had 
no systematic procedure of contacting them from time to time. In 
view of the fact that all efforts to improve our existing services must 
depend upon their study in the present and in the past, it is of the 
utmost significance that some standardized procedure for the main: 
tenance of office records be adopted. This means additional work 
for the organizers of the institutions and yet the importance of the 
availability of data on the different aspects of the work that is being 
done is so great that this needs to be given a high priority. 

In view of this above procedure it will be safe to assume that 
while there can be no claim to total coverage, at least a major pro¬ 
portion of the total number of institutions has been contacted by the 
Committee. 

The value of the quantitative data that is presented lies, there¬ 
fore, not in the absolute figures that became available but only in the 
representativeness of these figures for the rest of the institutions and 
in the relative proportions that we will be able to establish between 
figures relating to different types of institutions. 

Besides, the proformas that were required to be filled in by each 
of the institutions were long and in places required special analysis 
of the material that would normally be available in the records of 
these institutions. 

But all the institutions that were contacted by the Committee 
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did not necessarily give the information that was sought for from 
them. Out of the 694 institutions which had been contacted only 
293 replied to the Committee’s full questionnaire. 

The following table gives the State-wise and category-wise dis- 
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Pondicherry 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 
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93 

35 

29 

17 

14 

3 7 1 

4 


GRAND TOTAL: 203 


Later the institutions that had failed to reply to the question¬ 
naire were sent a return post-card soliciting a certain minimum 
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information relating to the year of their founding, sponsorship and 
the total number of inmates. This second approach was responded 
to by another 76 institutions. It should be obvious that while a study 
of these 279 institutions should not lead us to make sweeping gene¬ 
ralizations about social work institutitions in the country, it should at 
least help us get a broad perspective of the nature, size and extent 
of the problem which the Committee had been asked to study. 

Within the limitations set out above, it will be possible to make 
a few general observations regarding the development of institutional 
services for the three different groups listed above. The following 
observations have a more particular relevance in the study of the 
problem of the socially and physically handicapped groups. The 
subject of the development of jails and correctional institutions is 
dealt within Section II of this Chapter. 

We find that the oldest institution of any type contacted by the 
Committee was established in 1807 by one Rev. Loveless, a Dissent¬ 
ing Minister. This is a home for destitute women and children in 
Madras. This should not give the impression that there were 
no welfare services in India before the year 1807. It only suggests 
that institutionalized services of the type that we are speaking of 
were probably not common in the pre-British era. As suggested in 
the beginning of the next chapter there was probably no need for 
such services at that time. The concept of ‘seva’ or service, how¬ 
ever, is as old as man and it is not surprising that it should have 
found exposition in our early scriptures. In the Bhagvat Geeta the 
following verse occurs distinguishing between three types of the acts 
of service—the ‘Satvik’, the ‘Rajas’ and ‘Tamas’: 

qT% ^ ^ II 

^ II 

Another institution was established in IS-IO. But apart from these 
institutions, all the others studied by the Committee fell within the 
span of 90 years from 1865 to 1955. The following table gives the 
total number of institutions for the socially and physically handi¬ 
capped groups that were established within this span at intervals of 
10 years: 



No. o£ Instts. Cumulative total 


Before 1865 

6 

6 

1866-1875 

4 

10 

1876-1885 

4 

14 

1886-1895 

12 

26 

1896-1905 

22 

48 

1906-1915 

21 

69 

1916-1925 

39 

108 

1926-1935 

45 

153 

1936-1945 

54 

207 

1946-1955 

66 

273 


No information is available regarding the data of foundation of 
the remaining 6 institutions. 

We can see from the above table how social effort as expressed in 
the organization of institutional care for dependent groups has grown 
steadily over the last 100 years and more. We do not know how 
many institutions that had been organized subsequently ceased to 
exist. As a result, it would not be wholly correct to remark that the 
awareness of the needs of the community has grown at an accelerated 
pace from one decade to another. It may be, for instance, that a 
number of institutions founded in the 19th century have ceased to 
exist and the present number of 16 is probably only a part of this 
larger number. This is not wholly unlikely because the period 
1840-1'900 was characterized by movements of thought like the 
Brahmo Samaj, the Rama Krishna Mission Movement, the Arya 
Samaj, etc., all of which had found practical expression for their 
philosophies in the creation of institutions for the service of the 
needy. The names of such persons as Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Keshab 
Chandra Sen and Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, Dr. Bhandarkar, Justice Ranade and later Mrs. Annie 
Besant stand out in any history of social reform in our country. The 
Brahmo Samaj was founded in 1828, the Upasana Samaj in 1863, 
the Prarthana Samaj in 1867, the Arya Samaj in 1875 and the 
Rama Krishna Mission in 1897. Equally important are the names 
of Nawab Azam Yar Jang and Sir Saiyid Ahmed Khan who initiated 
social reform movements among the Muslims. 

All these persons and organizations founded several institutions 
for the education of women. Widows’ Homes, Homes for the Desti¬ 
tutes and for the Orphans but their emphasis was primarily on social 
and religious reform rather than on the organization of institutional 
services. 

A comparison, therefore, between social effort in one decade and 
another is not possible on the basis of the above figures and, yet we 
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would be justified in saying that 
continually increasing as can be 
of institution;: r^iven in the table 
1955. 


the total social effort has gone on 
seen from the cumulative number 
throughout the period of 1865 to 


A question that arises is as to what explains this growth in 
social consciousness expressing itself in organized social work institu¬ 
tions. One way of answering this question may be simply to say that the 
larger number of social service institutions was a consequence not 
necessarily of the growth of social consciousness but of the increasing 
acuteness of some of the social problems following upon the structu¬ 
ral changes that were taking place in society. It may, therefore, be 
argued that if we have more orphanages today than we had before, 
it is not because we have become more sensitive to the problem of 
orphans now than we had been before but simply because there are 
many more children who get orphaned in our urbanized society in 
which the joint family has ceased to perform its protective role. It will 
be impossible to decide which of the two alternative explanations is 
correct merely on the basis of this one table. We will have an oppor¬ 
tunity to see later whether there are any factors to which the extent 
of social effort at a given time can be related. 

If the historical penspective shows that the total number of 
social service institutions has grown during the past 100 years, the 
regional distribution of these institutions as shown in the following 
table indicates that this growth has been uneven in the different 
areas. We find that more than half of the institutions for the 
socially and physically handicapped groups are situated in the three 
States, of Bornbay, Madras and West Bengal. 

Name of State No. of In^tutions 


Assam . . . . , . 19 

Andhra . . .. . . 14 

Bihar . . . . . . 14 

Bengal . . . . . . 82 

Bombay . . . . . . 76 

Madhya Pradesh . . . . . . 18 

Madras .. . . . . 88 

Orissa . . . . . . 14 

Punjab . . . , .. 5 

Uttar Pradesh . . . . . . 33 

Hyderabad . . . . . . 24 

Jammu & Kashmir . . . . 1 

Madhya Bharat . . . . . . 10 

Mysore .. .. . . 13 

Pepsu .. .. .. ~ 
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Name of State No. of Institutions 

Rajasthan ... .. .. — 

Saurashtra . . ., . . 20 

Travancore-Cochin . . . . 20 

Ajmer .. . . . . 2 

Bhopal . . . . . . — 

Coorg . . .. . . — 

Delhi .. .. .. 12 

Himachal Pradesh . . . . 2 

Kutch . . . . . . 4 

Vindhya Pradesh . . . . . . 2 

Tripura . . . . . . — 

Pondicherry . . . . . . 3 

Andaman & Nicobar . . . . — 

TOTAL 

It will also be seen that there are some States in which there 
are hardly any or no institutions at all. 

Combining the historical and the regional perspective, we again 
see that the only States which had progressed early in terms of 
organizing social service institutions were the States of Bombay, 
Bengal and Madras. 

The following table will indicate this growth: 

188^18^ i9iM 1916 T92T~i93^ 1946 
State locK® to to to to to to to to to 

_ 1875 1885 1 8 95 1905 1915 1925 1935 1945 1955 

Andhra _ 1 2 6 5 10 

Assam — — — — — — — 1 — 2 

Bihar — — — — 1 — 3 1 3 — 

Bengal — — I 4 2 1 3 311 6 

Bombay 2123767 11 94 

Madhya 

Pradesh — 1 2 2 3 3 

Madras 2 I — 2 3 4 3 3 9 20 

Orissa — — — — — 1 3 — — — 

Punjab — — 1 — — — 2 — — 2 

Uttar 

Pradesh — — — — 4 — 2 3 1 4 

Hyderabad 2 1 — — 1 — 5 3 2 5 

Jammu & 

Kashmir — — — — — — — — — -- 

Madhya 

Bharat — — — —■ —• 1 — — 2 2 

Mysore — — — I — 3 14 1 1 

Rajasthan — — — — — .— — -- — — 
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Before 
State jggg 

1866 

to 

1875 

1876 

to 

1885 

1886 

to 

1895 

1896 

to 

1905 

1906 

to 

1915 

1916 

to 

1925 

1926 

to 

1935 

1936 

to 

1945 

1946 

to 

1955 

Saurashtra — 
Travancore- 

—■ 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

— 

Cochin — 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Ajmer — 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

, —, 

1 

— 

— 

Bhopal — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coorg — 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

Delhi — 

Himachal 

1 

— 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Pradesh — 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kutch — 

Vindhya 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

2 

Pradesh — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Tripura — 
Pondi- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

cherry — 
Andaman & 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Nicobar — 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

6 

4 

4 

12 

22 

23 

39 

45 

54 

66 


GRAND TOTAL: 275* 

Between the period 1807 to 1905 of the 48 institutions that were 
organized all over the country, 30 were in the States of Bombay, 
Bengal & Madras. 

Negatively we also see that most of the States which have only 
a'few social servifce institutions are also the ones which are economi¬ 
cally undeveloped and educationally backward. If we list the States 
which do not have even 10 social service institutions of the type 
mentioned above, we find that the following States form the category:' 
Punjab 

Jammu & Kashmir 

Pepsu 

Rajasthan 

Ajmer 

Bhopal 

Coorg 

Himachal Pradesh 
Kutch 

Vindhya Pradesh 


*(The dates of establishment of six institutions are not available). 
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Tripura 
Pondicherry 
Andaman & Nicobar 

The purpose of this mode of analysis is to bring out those areas 
where conscious effort will have to be brought to bear on the deve¬ 
lopment of social services. This analysis would also indicate that 
as at present the organizational resources that would be immediately 
available in the field of social work in the different States would be 
unevenly distributed. 

The question which had been raised earlier regarding whether 
a larger number of social service institutions indicates a greater social 
consciousness or whether it only indicates the existence of a large 
number of problems is in itself unimportant, except to the extent 
that it makes us look out for areas where the problems probably 
exist though the consciousness in the community which would help 
meet these problems is probably not sufficiently developed. 

Even if one were to assume, as is often pointed out, that most 
of our present day problems have followed in the wake of industriali¬ 
zation and urbanization, it would be incorrect to conclude that the 
areas which have not become industrialized and urbanized are 
immune to these problems. For just as the urban areas are charac¬ 
terized by the problems of the still unadjusted unitary family, the 
lone woman, the solitary bachelor, the orphaned child, the prostitute 
and the beggar, the rural areas have to face problems which are a 
counterpart of the ones mentioned above. The young man who 
leaves his wife behind makes a problem not only of himself but also 
of his wife who may be driven to social dependence. The husband 
and the wife who have broken away from the joint family and are 
now struggling to establish a home of their own in the big city are 
equally posing problems for that portion of the family which has 
stayed back in the village. To the extent that the establishing of 
a unitary family leads to the loosening of all the ties of kinship, the 
problems of social dependence are accentuated not only in the city 
but also in the villages. It would, therefore, be erroneous to assume 
that the areas which are not industrialized are not likely to be in 
need of social service institutions. The danger of the people of these 
areas going without succour is probably even greater because of the 
lack of resources and the lack of educated leadership in the com- 
munity. It is in this light that the question raised above becomes 
pertinent. Are we to assume that the States in which many social 
service instiutions have not been organized are not in need of them? 
Or are we to proceed on the hypothesis that while such institutions 
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are necessary, the local communities have not had the resources 
financial as well as organizational to provide them? 

It was seen earlier that the needs of some groups have received 
much greater attention than the needs of certain others. We find, 
for instance, that while there are 115 orphanages and 64 destitute 
homes, the institutions for the physically handicapped are only 47 
which includes 20 Blind Schools. That this should be so, is, to some 
extent, natural. For, while we do not have exact statistics of the 
total number of orphans as compared to the total number of blind 
and deaf children, it would not be incorrect to assume that the number 
of orphans is probably at least three times as much as the number of 
those who are physically handicapped. Yet it was felt that an 
analysis of the growth of institiutional services decade by decade over 
the last 100 years in each of these different fields would help in 
obtaining a comparative picture. The following table was, there¬ 
fore, constructed: 


Rpfnr ^^76 1886 1896 1906 1916 1926 1936 1946 No In- 
I*’ It* forma- 

1875 1885 1895 1905 1915 1925 1935 1945 1955 tign 


Orphanages 

3 

3 

3 

5 

11 

10 

20 

18 

18 

21 


Homes for 
Destitutes 

2 

1 


4 

6 

8 

13 

15 

23 

36 

3 

Blind 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

3 

4 

4 

4 

— 

Deaf 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

3 

5 

1 

— 

Blind & Deaf 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Leper 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

— 

Infirmaries 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Widow’s Homes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

: - 

— 

1 

—- 

— 

— 

.... 

Fit Person 
Institutions 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

2 

1 

__ 

_ 


7 

4 

4 

12 

22 

21 

39 

44 

54 

66 

6 


GRAND TOTAL: 279 


We notice that except under categories VI to IX there has been 
a more or less continual growth in the organization of institutions in 
the other fields. We also notice that in the field of the care of the 
physically handicapped the number of organized institutions for the 
blind and deaf has actually fallen in the decade 1945-55 as com¬ 
pared with the earlier decades 1935-45 and 1925-35. This fact is 
of interest as we will see later since it was during this last decade 
that the Government had made a conscious effort to stimulate 
increase of the activities for the care of the physically handicapped. 
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The interest in the organization of institutions for destitute 
women and children seems to have increased at an accelerated pace 
since the turn of the century. This may also be said with regard 
to the orphanages. One notices that in both these categories the 
number of institutions founded in the 50 year period between 
1905-1955 is at least 5 times as large as the number of institutions 
founded in the 40-year period between 1865-1905. The same can 
also be said for the Entire number of institutions for whom infor¬ 
mation has been available. It will be seen that out of the total 
of 279 institutions for the socially and physically handicapped 
groups, 48 were founded in the period 1865 to 1905, whereas the 
remaining 225 institutions were founded in the period 1905-1955. 
Information about the dates of foundation of these orphanages and 
destitute homes is not available. This means that while on an 
average 9 new institutions were founded in each of the decades 
between 1865 to 1905, there were as many as 46 institutions founded 
on an average in each of the decades between 1905-1955. This 
striking difference in social welfare activity in the latter half of the 
19th century and in the first half of the 20th century compels us 
again to look for an explanation. 

The difference that we have just noted between the intensity of 
social effort at the end of the 19th century and that at the begin¬ 
ning of the 20th century as also the difference between the social 
effort of States like Bombay, Bengal, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Hydera¬ 
bad and Mysore on the one hand and in States like Assam, Bihar, 
Travancore-Cochin, Punjab etc., on the other seems to highlight factors 
which are probably of great significance. In both these cases we 
find that the difference is between two patterns of social life — one 
characterized by a higher degree of urbanization and a wider spread 
of general education and the other characterized by a lower degree 
of economic development as well as by the relatively inadequate 
facilities for general education. The two factors of the degree of 
urbanization with the consequent problem of social adjustment and 
the general spread of education leading to a wider awareness of these 
problems of adjustment are probably most significant in the under¬ 
standing of these differences. 

In the above paragraph the term ‘education’ has been used 
primarily to refer to the facilities for formal education such as are 
made available through schools and colleges. It would, however, 
be wrong to lose sight of the very educative influence that the social 
reformers played toward the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth century The end of the nineteenth century 
marked a beginning of the great religious and social awakening in the 
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country. The impact of this awakening took about a generation to 
reach the various parts of the country and it was only between the 
period 1885 to 1905 that the influence of this new movement 
spread away from the metropolitan areas into the districts and small 
towns. This movement was largely a result of the impact of 
Western ideas on a society which was passing through the throes 
of social change. Naturally the groups that were most receptive to 
the new ideas that were propagated were also the ones that had 
become acquainted with the basic premises of liberalism, democracy 
and humanism through the medium of English education. 

There is no way of establishing a direct relationship between the 
social reform movement of this period and the organization of social 
service institutions. Of the 276 institutions for which information 
is available, only a few can be said to owe their existence to the direct 
efforts of the organizational machinery of these movements. What 
would be more correct would be to assume that the influence of 
these movements was indirect in so far as they sensitized the minds 
of the individuals, — donors and social workers, — to recognize new 
ideas and to attempt to meet them by organizing new institutions. 
The conditions created by urbanization and the spread of education 
were necessary, both for the origin as well as the spread of the new 
ideas propounded by the social reformers. 

Another point of view from which an analysis of the historical 
development of institutional services can be undertaken is the nature 
of sponsorship of the different organizations. The following table 
gives the number of institutions that came to be organized accord¬ 
ing to the nature of their sponsorship and by the period in which 
they were established. There are number of very significant things 
that we notice. 


Christian 

Missions 


Other 

Religious 

Organi¬ 

zations 


Individual 

Philan¬ 

thropists 


Secular Public 

Organiza- Financed 
tions Agencies 


Total 


Before 1865 

5 

— 

— 

1 

— 

6 

1866-1875 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

4 

1876-1885 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1886-1895 

4 

2 

6 

— 

— 

12 

1896-1905 

9 

3 

9 

1 

— 

22 

1906-1915 

3 

1 

16 

— 

1 

21 

1916-1925 

7 

4 

26 

2 

— 

39 

1926-1935 

8 

5 

29 

3 

— 

45 

1936-1945 

5 

5 

32 

9 

3 

54 

1946-1955 

3 

6 

41 

10 

6 

66 


50 


27 160 


26 


10 273 
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1. That the Christian Missionaries were among the first to 
start social service institutions in the country.* Till 1875 
they were probably the only sponsors of such institutions. 
Between 1875-85, they started three out of the four institu¬ 
tions that were organized. Between 1885-95, they organized 
four out of 12 institutions. Between 1895-1905, the orga¬ 
nized nine out of 22 institutions. Between 1905 to 1915, the 
percentage of institutions organized by them again falls 
steeply. In subsequent decades, the total number of institu¬ 
tions organized by them remains steady, but their share of 
total number of newly founded institutions decreases as 
other sponsors gain the lead. 

2. We also notice that the largest number of institutions which 
are the result of any one mode of sponsorship are those 
organized by individual philanthropists. Of the total 
number of 279 institutions, as many as 159 (i.e. 56%) have 
been organized as a result of the efforts of individual philan¬ 
thropists and of the local community. Next in order are 
the number of institutions organized by Christian Mission¬ 
aries which total upto 50 (i.e. 19%). The non-Christian 
religious institutions account for only 27 institutions i.e. 9.7 
per cent. The non-religious state-wide or nation-wide orga¬ 
nizations also have 27 (i.e. 9.7%) institutions for the foun¬ 
dation of which they can claim credit, whereas institutions 
sponsored by the Government (10) are the smallest in 
number. 

It would probably not be incorrect to say that the percentage 
distribution of institutions by the nature of their sponsorship is repre¬ 
sentative of the actual pattern as it exists in the country. We notice 
that the Christian Missionaries gave a lead in the matter of organiz¬ 
ing social service institutions as early as 1807; and later in 1850 
they organized institutions for the destitute and orphaned when the 
rest of the society was not aware of this particular problem. The 
religious motivation behind this service, however, set forth a reaction 
which gave rise on the one hand to social service activity on the 
part of other religious communities and, on the other, to social 
service activity organized on a secular basis. At this point, it is 
significant to note that while both these latter types of sponsorship 

* While wc mu.st give all the credit to Christian Missionaries for this 
pioneering work, it may be well to note that this had become possible 
because of considerable official encouragement if not patronage. Even 
till about the first quarter of the present century efforts at social 
reform and social work on the part of Indians were looked upon with 
distrust by the rulers. 
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took a start at about the same period in history, the religious motiva¬ 
tion even under the non-Christian auspices did not evoke anywhere 
nearly the same response that the non-religious effort based on indivi¬ 
dual philanthropy and community effort did. The great role played 
by individual philanthropists and also by individual field workers 
who organized local comniunities in the starting of such institutions 
is noteworthy. Their contribution can be measured not only in terms 
of the number of institutions that they actually organized but can 
be measured also in terms of the positive contribution they made in 
rescuing humanitarian activity from the dominance of narrow secta¬ 
rian considerations. Here it would be important to check upon the 
figures of those institutions ascribed to individual philanthropy and 
to see whether some of these institutions are not, in practice, working 
as sectarian institutions. It is likely that the individual philanthro¬ 
pists who made the donation may have wanted the institutions to 
serve the needs of one particular community rather than another. 
Such a check, however, is not possible on the basis of the data at 
present available with the Committee. 

It may also be noticed that the proportion of State-sponsored 
institutions is negligibly small. If this fact were to reflect the genuine 
desire of the Government to foster voluntary effort in the field of 
social work, it would probably be an indication of positive health. 
Actually, however, the fact that only 10 institutions in the sample 
of 279 are public-financed is an indication of the general apathy and 
indifference of the then Government toward social problems of the 
people. 

In the above analysis one major flaw arises but of a bias that is 
likely to have entered into the nature of the sample that is being 
analysed. It has happened in some cases that the institutions with 
religious sponsorship have been unwilling to co-operate with the 
work of the Committee. As a result the completed pro-formas on 
the basis of which the above paragraphs have been written show 
probably a disproportionate representation of institutions with a 
secular sponsorship. That flaw cannot be entirely overcome at least 
so far as we are concerned with the nature of sponsorship of the dif¬ 
ferent institutions. 

In the foregoing sections we have concerned ourselves primarily 
with the number of institutions, their distribution by States and the 
trends of their growth and development. 

In this connection an effort will be made to obtain an overall 
view of the number of persons who are being served by these institu¬ 
tions. This should be of great help. In a sense this may be consi- 
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dered to be of the greatest importance for the work of the Com¬ 
mittee in that it is the after-care of these individuals that is the main 
concern of this report. 

Speaking only for the non-correctional institutions, as in the 
above section, we notice that the total number of individuals who 
are being taken care of in these 203 institutions is 21,036. But the 
actual number of such institutions, to the knowledge of the Com¬ 
mittee, is at least 476. On this basis it may be estimated that the 
total number of individuals in all the non-correctional institutions 
in the country is likely to be in the neighbourhood of 49,569. This 
is admittedly a large number; though this does not include all those 
individuals who are probably in need of care but have never been able 
to get entrance into these institutions either because of their ignor¬ 
ance of the existing facilities or because of the limited accommo¬ 
dation that these institutions can make available and, yet, the pro¬ 
blem of providing adequate institutional care for a number as large 
as 50,000 is in itself a serious challenge. The chapters in the first 
part of this report will attempt to present a picture of the manner 
in which this challenge is being met by the existing institutions with¬ 
in the serious limitations of finance and personnel under which they 
are working. The present section will limit itself to some of the 
factors that become obvious by a study of the distribution of these 
individuals. 

Limiting ourselves only to the data available for the sample, 
we will try and see the manner of distribution by States of this total 
number of 21,036. The following table presents this distribution: 


Name of the State 
in the order of 
highest No. of 
inmates 

Total No. of 
Inmates 

Name of the 

State in the 
order of highest 

No. oi inmates 
per institution ' 

Serial ordei 
according to 
the number of 
inmates per 
institution in 
the State ■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Bombay 

4679 

Kutch 

438 

Madras 

3515 

Delhi 

175 

Bengal 

3481 

Bengal 

139 

Delhi 

2102 

Madras 

126 

x'kndhra 

976 

Bombay 

111 

Kutch 

877 

Saurashtra 

108 

Hyderabad 

864 

Madhya Pradesh 

87 

Uttar Pradesh 

759 

Hyderabad 

86 

T ravancore-Cochin 

720 

Punjab 

80 
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Name of the State 
in the order of 
highest No, of 
inmates 

Total No. of 
Inmates 

Name of the 

State in the 
order of highest 

No. of inmates 
per institution 

Serial order 
according to 
the number of 
inmates per 
institution in 
the State 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Saurashtra 

539 

Travancore-Cochin 80 

Mysore 

468 

Assam 

78 

Madhya Pradesh 

438 

Mysore 

78 

Bihar 

395 

Andhra 

75 

Orissa 

326 

Uttar Pradesh 

69 

Punjab 

321 

Vindhya Pradesh 

60 

Assam 

314 

Bihar 

56 

Madhya Bharat 

96 

Orissa 

47 

Ajmer 

79 

Ajmer 

40 

Vindhya Pradesh 

60 

Pondicherry 

27 

Pondicherry 

27 

Madhya Bharat 

24 

TOTA. 

L; 21036 




In this table column 1 shows the names of the States arranged 
in the order of the total number of inmates. Column 2 gives the 
actual number of inmates in all the non-correctional institutions in 
the States mentioned in column 1. Column 3 gives the names of 
the States in the order determined by the average number of in¬ 
mates per institution. Column 4 gives the average number of in> 
mates per institution in each of the States mentioned in column 3. 

It will be seen that the highest number of the socially and 
physically handicapped persons are found to be institutionalized in 
the States of Bombay, Madras, Bengal and Delhi. Yet, if we divide 
this number by .the total number of institutions in the State and 
obtain the average number of inmates per institution which can 
be an index either of overcrowding or of the large size of the institu¬ 
tions, we discover that the order is changed considerably. Kutch 
which stands fifth in serial order in column 1 tops the list in column 
3 with 438 inmates per institution. Delhi comes second from its 
fourth place in column 1 with 175 inmates per institution. The 
third on list is Bengal with 139 inmates per institution and retain.^ 
its original position as in column 1. 

Column I ends with Pondicherry, Vindhya Pradesh and Ajmer 
and in column 4 the order from the bottom of the table is Madhya 
Bharat with 24 inmates per institution, Pondicherry with 27 inmates 
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and Ajmer, which claimed third position from the bottom in column 
1 retains the same third position, with 40 inmates per institution as 
its average. 

It is impossible to say arbitrarily as to what the size of any 
institution should be without a reference to its type, personnel and 
resources. This analysis will be undertaken separately in the chap¬ 
ters dealing with the socially and physically handicapped individuals. 

Incidentally it will be proper to say that column 2 which gives 
us the number of inmates for each State also hints at the total extent 
of the problem of after-care of persons discharged from non-correc- 
tional institutions for each of the States. Qbviously the extent and 
the nature of the organizational pattern for after-care services will 
vary from one State to another. 

SECTION —II 

Section I has dealt with a review of the growth of institutional 
services and has pointed out some of the broader trends in this deve¬ 
lopment. In Section II an attempt will now be made to present a 
brief review of the manner in which the jails and correctional ser¬ 
vices in the country came to be modified from time to time by the 
many Committees that were appointed between the period 1836 to 
1920. In presenting this historical picture no attempt has been 
made to base it necessarily on the limited data that became avail¬ 
able in the course of the study undertaken by the Committee. The 
presentation is made more as a background to the study of facts 
contained in Chapters VI, VII & VIII of this Report. 

The Committee contacted altogether 217 correctional institu¬ 
tions. These included 110 Jails, 21 Certified Schools, 23 After-Care 
Associations, 20 Remand Homes, 12 After-Care Hostels, 7 Reform¬ 
atories, 6 Borstals, 5 Juvenile Jails and 3 Settlements. Of this 
number, 114 institutions responded to the questionriaire circulated 
by the Committee. 

The jails and correctional services represent a set of institutional 
and non-institutional programmes that have been developed from 
time to time to deal with the offenders of law. Originally the jails 
were based on the principles of retribution, expiation and deter¬ 
rence and these were, therefore, punitive in character. With the 
growth of knowledge about criminal behaviour in modern times, the 
Ideas of retribution have been replaced by the ideas of reformation 
and social rehabilitation of the offender. This change in peno¬ 
logical thought implies a radical change in the character of jails. 
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This has brought in its wake the development of Correctional Ser¬ 
vices whose main emphasis is re-education of the offender and his 
after-care within the limitations of disciplinary control and the depri¬ 
vation of civic liberty imposed by the fact of his conviction. 

The jails in India, as elsewhere, have been the forerunners of 
Correctional Services. The present system of jails was introduced 
by the British on the advent of their rule in this country; its subse¬ 
quent development was influenced by the ideas which the various 
Indian Jails Committees appointed by the British Government put 
forth between 1836 and 1920. The material conditions of the life 
of prisoners improved as a result of the recommendations of the 
successive committees, though the idea of deterrence prevailed 
throughout this period. Alongside of this improvement services had 
developed for the juvenile offenders partly as a result of the recogni¬ 
tion of the need to give differential treatment and partly due to the 
emergence of the problem of the neglected and destitute children 
consequent on urbanization. But their development was checked 
by considerations of economy and later by the political conditions 
brought about by the national struggle for independence. 

Before The Jails served as a place for the safe custody of offenders 
1864 —men, women and children; and a place in which all were 

treated alike. The prisoners were engaged in unproductive, irksome, 
hard labour and subjected to a prison discipline meant to seek un¬ 
grudging obedience to rules and regulations—breach of discipline was 
visited with severe corporal punishments of flogging, penal and the 
like. In the early days of British rule jails had come to be over¬ 
crowded. This caused insanitary and unhealthy conditions result¬ 
ing in a high mortality rate. It Wcis this set of conditions to which 
Lord Macaulay drew the attention of the Government and which 
led to the appointment of the first Jail Enquiry Committee in India 
in 1836. It was a result of the recommendations of the Committee 
that the Central Jails came to be built and prison labour continued 
to be employed in the construction of these buildings between 1846 
and 1864. While this relieved overcrowding in the jails. Govern¬ 
ment took steps to improve the diet and the conditions of health of 
prisoners. 

While attention of the Government was being engaged in the 
improvement of conditions inside the jails, an idea was fast growing 
against the committal of children in jails, the need for the specialized 
treatment of juveniles was being increasingly realized. Actually as 
early as 1843 the David Sassoon Industrial School was founded for 
the reformation of Juvenile Offenders and to encourage appren- 
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ticeship. This institution was founded by Dr. Buist, an English¬ 
man, on the lines of the Ragged Schools of England. This formed 
the nucleus of a Juvenile Reformatory and grew to be the first 
Reformatory School in India. When the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay recognized it in 1857, the young 
offenders came to be committed to its charge in Bombay under 
Section 399 of the Indian Criminal Procedure Code. The establi- 
ment of this institution and the success that attended it had its effect 
on the treatment of Juvenile Offenders inside the jails in other parts 
of the country in this period. This impressed upon the Government 
the need for the segregation of juvenile offenders and also made 
them start Juvenile Reformatories in the enclosures of each of the 
Central Jails. All the juveniles under the age of 16 years were 
separated from the other prisoners in a separate enclosure and were 
given educational and vocational training. Such institutions func¬ 
tioned in the Punjab and the U.P. Further provision was also made 
for the separate treatment of juvenile offenders by the enactment of 
the Apprentice Act in 1850 which authorized binding over as appren¬ 
tices children under 18 years of age who had been found guilty of 
petty offences. 

1864 to Side by side with these developments further measures 
1894 were taken for the enforcement of jail discipline as a result 
of the recommendations of the Jail Committees of 1864, 1877 and 
1889. Though the emphasis remained on hard labour a few ameni¬ 
ties began to be given to prisoners for good conduct and good work. 
Consideration of economy changed the form of labour at least for 
the long-term prisoners. While the prisoners continued to be 
engaged in breaking stones, making bricks, treadmill, shot drill and 
crushing of oil, further steps were taken to regulate tasks for each kind 
of labour and to make it less irksome and sufficient for a day’s penal 
labour. It was towards the eighties of the last century that the idea 
grew that the cost of prison administration could be reduced if the 
long-term prisoners were engaged in industrial intramural labour for 
the manufacture of articles that were required by the various con¬ 
suming departments of the Government. Thus the long-term prison¬ 
ers came to be employed in mechanised industries which were estab¬ 
lished in the Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. This was a land¬ 
mark in the history of penal labour in India as it shifted the empha¬ 
sis from unproductive to productive labour. Another significant 
development which took place after 1864 was the introduction of 
the marks system in the Indian Jails. The idea that strict obedi¬ 
ence to rules could be encouraged “if tractability and good conduct 
is revyarded” was conceived by the Jail Committee of 1864. This 
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was given practical shape in the Punjab and U.P. and a system 
of recording good conduct was devised; prisoners could also earn 
privileges such as interviews with friends, light labour and even 
education. The conditions by which these privileges could be earned 
differed from Province to Province. It was only after the enact¬ 
ment of the Prison Act of 1870 that education became a part and 
parcel of jail discipline, though the Act provided that “the hours 
spent on education are not to be deducted from the hours pres¬ 
cribed for hard labour.” The system of marks and rewards laid the 
foundation of the Remission System which developed in India later, 

The need for strict discipline inside the jail directed the attention 
of the administrators to the classification of prisoners and the treat¬ 
ment of habitual offenders. The question of classification and sepa¬ 
ration of convicts was first considered by the Indian Jails Committee 
of 1864, hut the basis of classification suggested by this Committee 
did not find favour with the Government of India. The question 
of classification was prominently brought forward by the Jail Con¬ 
ference of 1877. This Conference could not define the term ‘habi¬ 
tual’ but it unanimously recommended the separation of other pri¬ 
soners from “the worst class of offenders.” The Government of 
India took up this subject in 1884 and after consultation with the 
local governments defined the term ‘habitual offenders’ and deter¬ 
mined the authority for classifying such offenders. Following this 
the Madras Government took the lead to erect Close Prisons at 
Vellore, Coirribatore, Tanjore and the Madras Penitentiary on the 
lines of the cellular system of England. 

While these developments were taking place, the problem of 
the treatment of Juvenile Offenders again came to the fore and in 
1876 the Government of India enacted the Reformatory School Act; 
this Act was later modified by the Act of 1898. This Act provided 
that“Reformatory Schools may be established and youthful offenders 
may, at the discretion of the Sentencing Court, be ordered to be 
detained in a Reformatory School for two to seven years instead of 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment. No boy may be detained 
in such a school after the age of 18 years.” No boy may be detained 
for the release on license of boys over 14 years if suitable employ¬ 
ment was available and the Superintendent of the Reformatory 
School was responsible for ensuring that the prescribed conditions 
were observed. This Act marked a step forward in the treatment 
of Juvenile Delinquents in India as it provided an alternative to 
the sentence of imprisonment for boys though it did not make any 
provision for girls and for destitute children. Under this Act 
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only juvenile delinquents under the age of 16 in the Presidency of 
Bombay and under 15 years of age elsewhere in the country could 
be admitted. Following the enactment of this Act Reformatory 
Schools were established in Madras, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, 
Central Provinces, Bombay, Delhi and TJ.P. As a measure of 
economy these schools were generally housed in the old Jail build¬ 
ings and the youthful offenders came to be given vocational training 
in different trades away from the restrictive discipline of the jails. 
In the beginning a good deal of enthusiasm was shown in develop¬ 
ing the institutional programmes for education and vocational train¬ 
ing, the marks system, a weekly allowance for good behaviour, 
industry and a system of aftercare of boys released from the Refor¬ 
matory Schools. But in later years the Reformatory Schools came 
into disrepute when, due to want of discipline, overcrowding and 
inadequate staff, these schools failed to provide the necessary atmos¬ 
phere for the reformation of youthful offenders. Their establish 
ment, however, did influence the development of other services both 
for the adult and the juvenile offenders for many years following. 

Another significant development which eased the rigours of the 
treatment of offenders in jails was the enactment of the Prison Act 
of 1894. It not only provided for the classification and separation 
of the different types of offenders but also restricted the use of whip¬ 
ping, cellular confinement and penal diet. Since it repealed and 
amended all the earlier Prison Acts, it helped in securing uniformit) 
in the treatment of offenders in the entire system of jails in India. 

1894 to About this time a new development took place. The 

1920 Indian Jail Conference of 1877 had given thought to the 

question of helping ex-convicts but it had not favoured the creation 
of a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. It had remarked that the 
prisoners here did not find much difficulty in regaining their place 
in society as they did in England and that there was not the least 
prospect that anything would be done in that direction by voluntary 
effort. Inspite of this in 1894 through the efforts of the then Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Prisoners in U.P. a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
was organized as a non-official agency to help released prisoners. 
Similar societies were organized in Bengal in 1907 and in Bombay 
in 1914. The aims and objects of these societies were given wide 
publicity, but for want of official support and public sympathy these 
agencies could not flourish. The U.P. Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society ceased to function in the year 1902 and the funds of the 
society were handed over to the Inspector-General of Prisoners foi 
proper utilization. 

While the system of Jfmb was being evolved, new ideas in the 
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field of crime causation and the treatment of offenders were gaining 
ground in Western countries particularly between 1872 and 1910. 
These ideas questioned the penal philosophy that dominated the 
prison system and the treament of criminals and had emphasized 
the importance of reformation and social rehabilitation of offenders- 
It was in the light of these ideas that the Government of India 
decided to examine the s)^tem of jails in India and for this purpose 
appointed the Indian Jails Committee of 1919-20. 

1920 to The Indian Jails Committee Report is said to be the foun- 
1539 dation stone of modern prison reform in India in so far as 
it defined the aim of Prison Administration as being “the prevention 
of further crime and restoration of the criminal to society as a 
reformed character.” It stressed the need for shifting the emphasis 
from the punishment of offenders to their reformation and recom¬ 
mended the adoption of measures with this end in view. The 
acceptance of the ideas which this Committee gave to the country 
changed the course of the development of penal institutions and 
new services came into existence to ensure the rehabilitation of the 
destitutes as well as the delinquents. 

With the inaiin:uration of the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms in 
the country in 1919-20 the Jails and other allied services became 
the responsibil’ty of the local governments. As the report of the 
Indian Jails Committee aroused keen interest in the problems of 
the offenders, great changes came to be made in the treatment of 
the offender. But these changes were limited by the extent to which 
funds were permitted in each of the provinces; consequently the 
progress of these developments remained uneven. 

In this period the Provincial Governments, particularly in the 
Punjab, U.P.. Bombay and Madras set themselves to the task of 
improving the conditions inside the jails and to effect changes in 
the treatment of offenders with a view to raising the standard of 
health of prisoners. Greater attention came to be paid to the pro¬ 
vision of better food and living conditions, sanitation, preventive 
health measures: programmes of education, recreation and moral 
and religious instruction became a feature of jail life and came to 
be known as the “Reformative Influences.” Rules for the provision 
of amenities were also made more liberal and the prisoners came to 
have greater amenities in the form of letters, interviews and 
remissions. 

A few changes were also made in the forms of prison labour. 
While the Indian Jail Committee of 1919 recognised prison labour 
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as one oI tlie means of effecting reformation, tfie Committee had 
recommended that the form of prison labour should be such “as will 
excite his (convict) interest, lead him to exert his powers wfllingly 

and so enable him to form habits of industry.and make him 

better fitted to earn his livelihood honestly outside the jail.” In 
•compliance with this recommendation steps were taken to reorganise 
jail industries. High power machinery was installed for the employ¬ 
ment of convicts in Alipur, Rangoon, Dacca and Bhagalpur jails. 
The other Provinces concentrated mostly on Cottage Industries as 
the installation of high power machinery came to be discouraged on 
account of the heavy cost involved, the absence of an adequate 
market and the need for the employment of an increasing jail popu¬ 
lation. In Burma and Bombay prisoners were also employed in the 
construction of Jail Buildings and Roads. 

The recommendations of the Indian Jails Committee with regard 
to the classification of prisoners were accepted by the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments; and steps were taken for the classification and separation 
of prisoners. In Madras a Cellular Jail was built at Salem for 
habituals only. But in the other Provinces segregation of habi- 
tuals was partially effected intramurally by keeping habituals in 
■separate enclosures of the jails. In the Punjab it was found most 
•economical to designate one or more existing jails as Habitual Jails 
with extracellular accommodation. This practice was followed by 
Burma, Bengal and later by other provinces. 

Another important change that was introduced in the different 
provinces in the treatment of the offenders was the appointment of 
Revising Boards and the effecting of releases of prisoners under 
Section 401 of the Indian Criminal Procedure Code. The Revising 
Boards were constituted of both officials and non-officials and theii 
function was to see whether individual convicts qualified for a reduc¬ 
tion of their sentence under the provisions of the section: the condi¬ 
tions for the release of habituals under this scheme were, however, 
made more stringent. In Punjab, the Government, instead ol 
appointing Revising Boards, enacted the Good Conduct Prisoners 
Release Act in 1927. Through the conditions of eligibility for pre¬ 
mature release were the same, there was no provision for a Revising 
Board; each case was considered by a special Government Depart¬ 
ment administered by a Reclamation Officer and releases were 
effected by the Government on the recommendations of the Officer, 
This release was made conditional and breach of conditions was 
followed by the committal of the prisoner to jail. The released persons 
could be sent ciffier to a Government Farm or licensed to otbei 
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Government Departments or private individuals for employment- 
This facility of conditional release was limited in application in so 
far as certain section of the Indian Penal Code disallowed such 
releases. 

Simultaneous with these changes inside the jails, steps were also 
taken by the Provincial Governments to help discharged prisoners 
on their release. In emphasizing the need for helping released 
prisoners the Indian Jail Committee quoted the famous lines from 
“Punishment and Reformation” by Wines. “The most terrible 
moment in the convicts’ life is not that in which the prison door 
closes upon him, shutting him out from the world but that in which 
it opens to admit of his return to the world, having suffered for 
months or years from the deprivation of pleasures to which he was 
accustomed, and having little if any money in his pocket to meet 
necessary expenses.” The Committee observed — “These thiilgs are 
true in India as in other countries.” The Committee also refuted the 
idea of the Indian Tails Conference that Indian criminal prisoners 
easily regain their place in society and observed that about 20% of 
the prisoners admitted to jail actually commit fresh crimes after release 
and some eventually become recidivists. These ideas gave fresh 
stimulus to the prisoners’ aid work in the provinces 

It was in respon.se to this need that the Madras Prisoners’ Aid 
Society was formed in 1921; this was followed by formation of 
similar societies in C.P. in 1925, in the Punjab in 1927, in Bengal 
in 1928. in Bombay in 1933, in Delhi in 1935, and in U.P. in 1937. 
Ever .since their inception these societies remained non-official, 
though in some of the provinces these were mostly financed by their 
respective governments. These societies dedicated themselves to the 
rendering of assistance to discharged, indigent prisoners, to the 
reclamation of habitual offenders from a life of crime, to the preven¬ 
tion of casual and juvenile offenders from becoming habituals and 
to the carrying on of research and public education in all matters 
relating to prisoners and prisons. In the initial stages of their 
development these societies formed District Committees for the 
implementation of their aims and objects. The District Committees 
Hot rniy rendered aid on discharge to prisoners but also established 
in later years after-care hostels for these released prisoners who had 
difficulty in returning to their homes. To help prisoners in their 
rehabilitation Welfare Officers came to be appointed particularly in 
Madras and in Bombay. Gradually the activities of these agencies 
extended to the organization of welfare programmes of education 
and recreation inside the jails. These societies worked on very limited 
resources and have not had the means to organize effective pro- 
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grammes’of after-care of the prisoners. But this will be discussed 
at greater length in Chapter VIII dealing with After-Care Associa¬ 
tions. 

With the publication of the Indian Jails Committee’s Report 
the problems of juvenile offenders and of destitute children came 
to be viewed in the light of some of the newer concepts that this 
Committee had introduced. New services for the protection and 
care of children developed in this country. The Indian Jails Com¬ 
mittee has observed that a child offender was the product of an 
unhealthy environment and that what he needed was not punish¬ 
ment but a fresh chance of living in the community in better sur¬ 
roundings. The Committee had therefore pleaded for a specialized 
treatment based on social investigation into the personal and social 
environment of the child. It was following these recommendations 
that the Children’s Act was enacted in Madras in 1920, in Bengal 
in 1922, in Bombay in 1924 and in the Central Provinces in 1928. The 
Bombay Children’s Act was enacted in 1924 to allow a greater number 
of child offenders the benefit of the new type of treatment that was 
envisaged under these Acts. This Act provided for the establish¬ 
ment of a system of Juvenile Courts, a Probation Service, and a set 
of institutions such as Remand Homes and Certified Schools for 
the training of these children. The Act provided not only for the 
care and protection of offenders but also of children who were in 
moral danger andjor victimised. The Juvenile Court Magistrate 
was made responsible for prescribing treatment to a child suited to 
his needs and the decision of the Court was to be based on the 
recommendations of a Probation Officer. For the implementation 
of these Acts, Children’s Aid Societies were also organized in Madras 
in 1925 and in Bombay in 1927. These societies though non-official 
in character were financed mostly by their respective Governments; 
these also provided the machinery for implementing the provisions of 
the Children’s Acts. These Agencies have established Remand 
Homes, Certified Schools, a Probation Service and After-Care Hos¬ 
tels. The two Governments took necessary steps to constitute the 
Juvenile Courts under the provisions of these Acts. These Acts 
came to be enforced in 1927 in Bombay and in 1928 in Madras. 
The Bombay Children’s Act was also made applicable to the city 
of Delhi by a notification of the Chief Commissioner in 1941. In 
Bombay some of the activities under the Children Act have come to 
be organized by the Bombay State Probation and After-Care Asso¬ 
ciation. The entire responsibility for co-ordinating the work of the 
various agencies and generally for the implementation of the Act 
has been entrusted to the Juvenile Branch which is administered by 
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the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. In Madras, however, the 
Department of Certified Schools and Vigilance Service has been 
entrusted with the responsibility of implementing the Children’s Act. 

It was also this period that saw the development of Borstals 
for the treatment of adolescent offenders. The first Borstal was 
established in the Punjab in 1912, not only for training boys but 
also subjecting them to moral and disciplinary influences conducive 
to their reformation. The principles of Borstal training came to be 
further reiterated by the Indian Jails Committee of 1919-20. Follorv- 
ing the publication of the Committee’s Report a Borstal was orga¬ 
nized at Nursinghampur in Central Provinces in 1923. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the enactment of the Borstal Act in Madras in 1925, in 
Bengal in 1928, and in Bombay in 1929. As with most of the Borstals 
the staff was appointed by the Jails Department. The emphasis in 
Borstal training was laid on trade instruction on education and on 
the strengthening of these forces within the person that would help 
him to regulate his own conduct. The principles of Borstal training 
were introduced and attempts were made to develop Borstals on 
the House Plan and a system of grades. 

1937 to With the inauguration of Political .Autonomv after the 
1947 enactment of the Government of India Act of 1935, new 
services developed for the treatment of offenders on modem lines. 
It was only in this period that probation services for adults developed 
for the first time in India. Though under section 562 of the Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure Code first offenders could be released on admonition 
or on Probation or on personal bond, with or without sureties, for 
a specific period, to maintain the peace and to be of good behaviour 
and to receive the sentence when called upon to do so, there had 
been no provision for the appointment of Probation Officers. 7’hc 
establishment of a full-fledged Probation Service was suggested in 
India by the Indian Jails Committee but nothing was done until 
1936, when Madras enacted its Probation Act, similar Acts were 
passed in Bombay and U.P. in 1938. These Acts provided an alter- 
natl\'e to imprisonment to the first offenders and a system of super¬ 
vision by the Probation Officers to ensure their rehibilitation. Pro¬ 
bation Service in India has been entrusted with the responsibility nf 
after-care of the ex-Borstal boys, ex-certified school boys and adult 
offenders in addition to its normal functions. 

1947 to With the emanicipation of the country from the yoke of 
1954 Foreign Rule in 1947, great interest has come to be taken 
in nation building activities^ and the treatment of offenders and pre¬ 
vention of crime has been no exception. While in the realm of ideas. 
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tlie olDjectives ot reformation and refrabflitation have lieen accepted, 
the need for differential treatment of offenders based on proper 
classification, specialized institutions and services, premature releases 
and after-care of all offenders has been recognized; new experiments 
bave been made in trying to deal with the offenders of law who may 
have proved to be of good behaviour and the States of U.T*., Bombay 
and Madras have been at the forefront in these progressive movements. 
While U.P. has gone ahead with its Model Priscffi and the Open 
Prisoners Camp, Bombay has started a colony to train and rehabili¬ 
tate prisoners with a rural bias, and in Madras pre-disch-arge woA 
has been started as a part of the correctional ser\'ices. 

A beginning has thus been made in the direction of a scientific 
approach to the treatment of offenders, but there is still a long way 
to be covered. There is a need for the study of crime and criminal 
behaviour in the special context of Indian social and economic 
institutions, 

SECTION —111 

In the preceding sections we have attempted to say what w e tinder* 
stand by after-care services and to trace the growth of the various, 
institutions in the country. The purpose behind all these institutions 
is the rehabilitation of tbe individuals wbo are being given physical 
care, education and training in these institutions. Onfe may aSk as 
to whether we have any measure of the extent to which this pur* 
pose is being achieved. To ask this question is not to question the 
need as well as the desirability for the services that already exist but 
to ask whether we can devise ways by which the utilization of these 
existing resources can be made more fruitful in terms of the achieve¬ 
ment of the final objective of ensuring that the individuals who are' 
being taken care of within institutions today will return to society, 
and contribute to life outside them. In other words, we are only 
raising the question as to whether those of us who are interested in 
the organization of these services—-correctional as well as nou-cor- 
rectional— are satisfied that we are achieving what we want to 
achieve. 

This question, however, cannot be answered on the basis of the 
data that Our Institutions are able to furnish. There are not even a 
handful of institutions who know fully what happens to their inmates’ 
once they have left the institutions, and, In some cases, have been 
placed on their first jobs. If oiir purpose is not only to provide refief 
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but to ensure rehabilitation, it is important that we devise w'ays by 
which an answer to the above question can be given. 

This question is the beginning of a number of others. Is the 
kind of vocational training that we are giving such as will help the 
individual to find his livelihood? .Are we carrying our process, cor¬ 
rection and re-education to a point where the individuals discharged 
from the institutions can be helped to become responsible and self- 
reliant citizens? Are the attitudes of the public toward the discharged 
inmate such as can be helpful in his effort to stand on his own legs? 
The specific question that will arise with regard to the various cate¬ 
gories of the socially and physically handicapped individuals and 
of individuals discharged from correctional institutions will vary bul 
the point of all these questions is the examination of the programmes 
and services that ar^ organized for the care of these individuals with¬ 
in institutions and their after-care upon discharge. 

The concern of this Committee, however, is primarily focussed 
on the latter of the two aspects, namely, after-care. But to the 
extent that the effectiveness of after-care will be determined greatly 
by the kind of care that is given within the institutions, the Com¬ 
mittee has thought it fit to give some detailed consideration to that 
aspect as well. Part II of this Report deals primarily with a state¬ 
ment covering the existirtg facilities for the care of the three cate¬ 
gories of individuals with whom this Report is concerned. 

Two questions, however, have occasionally been raised regard¬ 
ing the provision of after-care services which need to be considered 
before we proceed to a detailed consideration of the subject. It has 
been asked whether the proposal to provide after-care services is not 
merely a proposal to extend the period of institutionalization — and, 
therefore, of social dependence — of these individuals. The other 
question that has been raised only asks whether it is not too early at 
this stage in the development of our social services to worry about 
after-care when, in fact, we have not even met the problems of 
primary care and relief. The first question raises a doubt about 
the very concept of after-care whereas the second only questions the 
advisability of providing these services at this stage. 

The first question can be answered by saying that the provision 
of after-care services is not an extension of the period of institution¬ 
alization for the simple reason that the latter part of these services 
will be organized largely outside of residential institutions. But this 
will not be an adequate answer for the fundamental point raised by 
this question as to whether in the providing of after-care services we 
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are not merely postponing the point of time at which the indi''''^uals 
concerned would have to face the world on his own and to arrive 
at his own solution. The answer to this aspect of the question 
depends much upon how we conceive of after-care services. If 
during the period of after-care services, we go on doing exactly what 
is being done during the period of institutionalization, then obviously 
the argument in the question would have to be conceded. If the 
organization of after-care services is an effort to build upon the 
skills and the training that have been imparted during the period of 
institutionalization in an effort to help the individuals to arrive at an 
adjustment through active participation in life outside the institu¬ 
tions, then it would be obvious that after-care is fundamentally 
different in its objective as well as in its methods from institutional 
care. It is assumed that the individual concerned has completed the 
process of re-education, training and the acquisition of certain voca¬ 
tional skills. The organization of after-care services provides an 
opportunity and an environment within which the person can learn 
to utilize his equipment for establishing himself as a full-fledged citizen. 

The second question does not raise a real issue. An argument 
in favour of the initiation of after-care services can never be inter* 
preted as an argument against the extension of the existing services 
for primary after-care. It' is, however, true that to the extent that 
our total resources in money and personnel are limited, the initiation 
of these services may be interpreted indirectly to affect the extention 
of institutional services. Here it must be considered that the choice, 
to the extent that it is necessary to make such a choice, must depend 
<ipon one’s judgment of the situation. While it cannot be denied 
that there is an urgent need for extension of institutional services 
for the care of t^e needy individuals, it is equally necessary to see 
that we consolidate our achievement in terms of ensuring that the 
resources utilized in the organization of existing services are exploited 
to the full. It is the considered opinion of this Committee that the 
provision of after-care services will help in the attaining of this 
objective. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE ORPHANAGES 


The orphaned child was among the tirst to receive attention 
from society and continues even today to receive the greatest atten¬ 
tion and care as compared with other groups of socially handicapped 
persons. A child without his parents or anv immediate guardian 
has always been an object of sympathy at all times all over the 
world. Yet in India the first Institution that was estal lished to take 
care of the orphaned child was established as late as 1865. For a 
country with an ancient history such as ours, it would have been 
surprising if the needs of the helpless child had not received atten¬ 
tion till as late a date as 1865. Actually, however, it would be a 
mistake to assume that the date of the establishment of the first 
orphanage (at least according to the information available to this 
Committee) also marked the date of the beginning of the care of 
the orphaned child. The orphaned child had been taken care of 
all through history but the institutional arrangements for this care 
were of a different order. The facilities for the care of the orphaned 
child as for the care of most of the other socially and nhysicallv 
handicapped groups were provided within the structure of the joint 
family.* Even today it would be correct to assume that the nro- 
portion of orphaned children who are actually found to'be sociallv 
dependent is very small in comparison with the ^ctual number of 
children who are without their parents. Increasingly, however, at 
least In the urban areas, as the pattern of Unitarian family life is 
becoming more and more common, the problem of the care of the 
child who mav suddenly lose either one or both of his parents has 
assumed significance. The founding of the first orphanage in the: 
country is not, therefore, the beginning of the care of dependent 
children in the country but rather the first sign of the appreciation 
of a new problem that was arising in our society. This problem of 
a child wholly dependent upon the community —- as distinct from 
the family — was a new one and this mode of meeting his needs 
through a residential institution was also a new one. 

■* It may also be pointed out here that in some parts of ihe country 
there were institutions like Madhukari i.e. an arrangement for the boarding 
out of the poor and promising young children, and Annachhatra where free 
f —1 available to the needy. 
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This chapter will give information about the facilities for 
institutional care that exist for an orphaned child. In the presenting 
of this information there is one major difficulty that arises. While 
it is possible to make a distinction between the various categories of 
the socially dependent child such as the orphaned child, the destitute 
child and the forsaken child, the institutions organized for the care 
of children do not necessarily observe these distinctions. Legally, for 
instance, the term ‘orphaned child’ would refer to a person below a 
particular age (depending upon the Act that is operative) who has 
lost either his father or both his parents and is adjudged to be with¬ 
out a relation who could give him suitable care. Thus, in this 
definition, besides the condition of the need of the child, the death 
of at least the male parent is, a necessary characteristic. In the 
definition of destitution this characteristic need not apply. During 
their visits to various institutions, however, the members noted that 
such a distinction was not necessarily observed though the institu¬ 
tion would call itself an orphanage or a home for the destitutes. In 
fact in the latter category the institutions housed not only the orphaned 
and the destitute child but sometimes also destitute women*. The 
distinction between these two types of institutions, therefore, is very, 
■hard to make and if the following analysis distinguishes between 
orphanages and homes for the destitutes, it is primarily on the basis 
that even where the orphanages accept destitute persons, they limit 
themselves to admitting ''•^iMren alone, whereas the homes for the 
destitutes admit not only the destitute as well as the orphaned child, 
but also destitute adult men and women. Thus, though the two 
sets of institutions are seen to overlap in the services that they offer 
to the socially dependent child, it is obvious that their programmes 
and their problems are likely to be considerably different. This 
chapter will deal only with the orphanages and the next one will 
deal with the homes for the destitute. 

The Committee contacted a total of 193 orphanages in the 
country distributed as follows. Of these, 115 replied. Distribution 
of the 93 institutions out of 115 orphanages is also given in the 
following table in col. 3 and col. 4. Column 3 gives the details 
regarding the institutions that have supplied information on the 


* A later analysis indicates that this does not apply only to desti¬ 
tute homes. In 12 out of 18 States about which information is available, 
the orphanages had male population in the age-group 19-54. and 13 had 
women in the same age-group. 3 States had men above 54 in the orphanages 
and 6 had women in the same age-group. 
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^Jroformas while column 4 gives information regarding those institu¬ 
tions which sent information on post cards. 


State Distribution of Orphanages contacted 


Name of the 

State 

Tii5thutions 

orfgiiialfy 

contacted 

Information 
available front 

fnfornra' ion 
from poiit 
cards 

Assam 

2 

1 

— 

Andhra 

3 

3 

1 

Bihar 

3 

— 

1 

Bengal 

38 

11 

— 

Bombay 

33 : 

16 

3 

Madhya Pradesh 

7 

3 


Madras; 

43 

18 

6 

Oriffia 

5 

2 

I 

Punjab 

2 

2 

__ 

Uttar Pradesh 

9 

5 

rv 

Hyderabad 

1.5 

5 

:> 

Jammu & Kashmir 


•- 

— 

Madhya Bharat 

3 

1 

— 

Mysore 

4 

4 

—- 

Pepsu 

-- 

— 

-- 

Rajasthan 

— 

..... 

— 

Saurashtra 

6 

4 

— 

Travaftcore-Cochin 

IT 

6 

2 

Ajmer 

Bhopal 

2 

2 

- - 


— 

— 

Coorg 

— 

-- 

-- 

Delhi 

4 

7 

— 

Himachal Pradesh 

t 

— 

— 

Kutch 

— 

— 

—■ 

Vindhya Pradesh 

I 

1 

.— 

Tripura 


— 

— 

Pondicherrv 

2 

— 

.— 

Andaman & Nicobar — 

.— 

.— 


194 91 22 


The data that have become available show that the two ole . 
institutions among these were probably established before the year 
1865. Both of these orphanages were established by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, in 1850 in Hyderabad and in 1855 in Madras. 
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The first orphanage in the country, as is sho\vn by the data collected 
bv the Committee, was founded in 1850. Since the year 1865, the 
number of orphanages steadily grew and their distribution in the 
different decades is given below: 


Religious 

Non-religious 

Total 

Cumulative 

Total 

Before 1865 3 

— 

3 

3 

1866-1875 2 

1 

3 

6 

1876-1885 3 

— 

3 

9 

1886-1895 5 

• — 

5 

14 

1896-1905 3 

8 

11 

25 

1906-1915 5 

5 

10 

35 

1916-1925 6 

14 

20 

55 

1926-19.35 8 

10 

18 

73 

1936-1945 9 

9 

18 

91 

1946-1955 6 

15 

21 

112* 

Columns 2 and 3 of the above table give 

a distribution of the 

sponsorship of these organisations in each of the decades in terms 

of whether they were sponsored by religious organisations 

or by non- 

religious ones. 





In distinguishing between religious and non-religious sponsor¬ 
ship all organizations that have been sponsored by individual philan¬ 
thropists have been categorised as non-religious and grouped to¬ 
gether with those that have been sponsored by Government or by a 
secular social service institution. Thus organizations established by 
Christian Missionaries, by the Rama Krishna Mission, by the Arya 
Samaj and such other sponsors have been grouped as religious; 
whereas organizations established by Government, the Social Service 
League, the Servants of India Society or by individual philanthro¬ 
pists have been grouped as non-religious. Even with this division 
we find that, though 44.6% of the total number of orphanages have 
been founded by what we have termed as religious organizations, 
actually we notice from the table that upto the year 1895, Christian 
Missionaries alone had taken the lead in founding orphanages. It 
is only after 1895 that individual philanthropists and other secular 
organizations came forward to found orphanages. This does not, 
however, mean that religious organizations had stopped their efforts. 
The table will indicate that in the decade 1936-45, 18 orphanages 
werp established. Nine out of these eighteen were founded by vari- 

* Of the remaining 3, 2 were founded by Christian Missionaries, hut 
their dates of estabiishrnent are not known. The information about one insii- 
tution is not available. 
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ous religious organizations. After 1905. the number of orphanages 
established by non-religious organizations was considerably greater 
than the numbei- established by religious organizations in ail the 
decadra except in 1905-1915 and 1936-1945. 

50 institutions were sponsored by the various religious organi¬ 
zations. The following table gives the details about the types of 
these sponsoring bodies: 



Total 
No. csta 
blished 

Ch-isti-..n Arya 
Missions Samaj 

Rann 

Kris’^na 

Mirsion 

religious 

organisa¬ 

tion 

O hers 

Before 1865 

3 - 

3 

— 


— 


1866-1875 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1876-1885 

3 

2 

1 


■ — 

— 

1886-1895 

5 

2 

1 

.—- 

2 

—■ 

1896-1905 

3 

2 

•— 

— 

— 

1 (Jain) 

1906-1915 

5 

3 

1 

—. 

1 

—■ 

1916-1925 

6 

3 

3 

— 

— 

•—■ 

1926-1935 

8 

5 

— 

— 

2 

1 (Jewish) 

1936-1945 

9 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 (others) 

1946-1955 

6 

1 

1 

4 

— 

— 


~50~ 

- 

8 

6 

6 

3 

In addition, we 

must remember that even 

among 

the orphan- 


ages which have been supposedly established by non-religious orga¬ 
nizations, a vast majority actually function in such a manner that 
their services are limited to one particular community. The per¬ 
sonal visits of the members of the Committee have shown that institu¬ 
tions serving children tend to be divided along community lines 
whether the particular institution has or has not been sponsored by 
a religious organization. This is so not primarily because the organ¬ 
izations openly refuse to admit children belonging to other com¬ 
munities but because there seems to be operating some kind of an 
unwritten agreement whereby agencies whose managing boards are 
made up predominantly of members of one community tend to direct 
the children belonging to other communities to other institutions 
where children belonging to the particular community are being taken 
care of. All these institutions, however, are considered to be non- 
religious and are being aided from State funds and|or the funds made 
available by local self-government. 

The agencies find this agreement convenient because it mini¬ 
mizes the problem of providing a form of religious teaching which 
will be acceptable to their supporters. On the other hand, institu- 
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tions which accept children belonging to all communities and yet 
follow their particular pattern of religious education lay themselves 
open to the charge of prosetylization. The organizations which have 
been criticized most on this score have been those founded by Chris¬ 
tian Missionaries. Actually, in the initial stages a number of insti-^ 
tutions founded under non-Christian auspices were organized for 
this lear of conversion of children in missionary institutions. It 
would, however, be incorrect to assume that non-Christian institu¬ 
tions necessarily offer a wide-based religious education. They often 
tend to impart training which is characteristic not only of a parti¬ 
cular religion, but of a particular sect. 

In the context of the ideal of a secular State, this situation pre¬ 
sents a serious problem in determining the principles of grant-giving. 
What has often happened is that the institutions have generally met 
the formal requirements of law by dropping from their names the 
epithets of Hindu, Muslim, Christian etc. The content of their 
programmes largely continues to be the same. 

It is not intended to suggest that there is anything aggresively 
or militantly sectarian about such institutions; nor is there any inten¬ 
tion to deny altogether the existence of a few Institutions which are 
genuinely broadbased in their religious and moral training. What 
can, however, be said with truth is that the atmosphere in a large 
num!;er of our institutions ik not what could be described as non- 
sectarian or secular. 

The problem is a difficult one and cannot be met by saying 
that no grants need be made from public funds to the ‘non-conform¬ 
ing’ institutions. The difficulty is not great in institutions for adults 
where the management can claim loyalty to the ideal of non-discri¬ 
mination between religions, by merely providing places of worship 
fo^ the different groups. In the case of children the responsibility 
is more direct and difficult. ^It is not enough to provide opportuni¬ 
ties for worship, it is important to take initiative in helping the incul¬ 
cation of ethical, if not religious, ideals. Such education is not 
likely to be achieved by negatively stating that institutions supported 
from public funds will refrain from giving religious education of 
a particular type, but by positively requiring that such institutions 
provide an opportunity for the basic teachings of all major religions 
to be brought home to the children. 

Aj^e-Distribution : 

A study of the age-distribution of the inmates of orphanages 
in the different States gives us some important facts. It can give 
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us the total number of orphans who will be in need of after-care 
during the next five years. It can give us the distribution of these 
persons by different States, thus helping us see the varying size; oi 
the problem in these States. 

The table giving complete distribution for all age-groups is 
given in Appendix VI. Here only that part of the table is given 
which will give us the distribution above the age of 15. We would 
assume that all those who are between the ages of 15 and 18 will 
be ready to go out of their respective institutions sometime during 
the next 4 years. The group above 18 should already have been 
but of the institution and its continued stay indicates a delay in the 
process of their being independent. And the existence of a group 
above 54 in these institutions is an indication of the definite failure 
of this process. The continued stay of these two latter groups also 
implies a restriction on the number of new admissions to the exist¬ 
ing institutions. 


Table indicatibg the total number of children in 
the Orphanage: 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Less thaii one yeat 

96 

125 

221 

1— 4 years 

265 

338 

603 

5—14 years 

2369 

1822 

4191 

l5—18 years 

707 

766 

1473 

l9—54 years 

107 

610 

717 

Above 54 years 

Details regarding age and 

32 

101 

133 

sex not available for 

— 

— 

144 


7482 


The above infornlation relates to 92 institutions which supplied 
the information. One institution which gave information on other 
points did not provide details for this table. 

We notice that the total number of orphans in our sample 
of institutions between the ages of 15 and 18 is 1473 of which 707 
are boys and 766 are girls. This tiumber is from 92 of the 188 
orphanages that we contacted. If we were to make even a very 
fcrude estimate on this basis of the total number of children between 
the age of 15-18 for all the 193 orphanages, we would accept that 
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there would be about 3155 orphans who would need to be provided 
after-care during the next five years. Of these, 1524 would be boys 
and 1631 girls. 

Similarly estimates can be made for the number of those bet¬ 
ween 18 and 54. Here we find that in our sample of 91 orphan¬ 
ages there is a total of 717 of whom only 107 are men and 610 
women. Estimates based on this would show that there is probably 
a total of 1487 persons, excluding men and women above the age 
of 54, who should have been out of the institutions but are still 
there. The fact that there are many times more girls than boys 
in this group has to be noted. There are 19 orphanages exclusively 
for boys, 15 Tor girls, and 57 keep both boys and girls. In all the 
age groups, except 5 to 14, the number of girls is larger than the 
number of boys, in the age group 18 to 54, the number of women 
is over four times as large as the number—of men. This indicates 
probably the difficulty that orphanages face in making suitable 
rehabilitative arrangements for girls. Almost the only mode of 
rehabilitation that the agencies rely upon in the case of girls is 
matrimony. Besides being found inadequate in the sense that a 
large number of girls are still left unmarried, matrimony need not 
be considered the best suited mode of rehabilitation even in the case 
of all those girls who can be married. It is necessary to look to 
other ways of rehabilitating girls by providing suitable vocational 
training. 

Finally, we come to the group above the age of 54. We notice that 
' there are 133 such persons — 32 men and 101 women. Here we 
would assume that the attempt at rehabilitation has completely 
failed. Actually, however, in a few of the cases we find that the 
inmates in this group were admitted much after their crossing the 
normal age-limit of admission of 18 years. In these cases the 
institutions have served not only as orphanages but as destitute 
homes, poor homes, etc. In a country where the pressure of needy 
population on our institutional resources is so great, this cannot 
be made the subject of too severe a criticism; though such admis¬ 
sions are wrong in procedure as well as principle. 

In making the above estimates young persons who would be 
going out of orphanages, we have wholly excluded a large number 
of those who are being taken care of in Destitute Homes and Poor 
Houses. The next chapter will give an idea of their number and 
their special problems. 

Immediately we may simply ask the question as to what hap¬ 
pens to those that go out of the orphanages. This question was asked 
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of the institutions. None of the institutions were able to give any 
factual information about what their ex-wards were doing. Some 
of them replied generally that they were found jobs at the time of 
discharge; but with the exception of a few Christian Missionary 
institutions, none of them had even an informal service for follow¬ 
up. Altogether 41 out of 93 institutions said that they maintained 
some manner of records regarding their inmates. Only 6 of them 
said that they maintained some kind of record regarding such con¬ 
tacts. They were, however, unable to give information in any detail 
regarding what their ex-inmates did. As the head of one of the 
institutions put it, ‘Our responsibility for the child is over when he 
attains the age of 18.’ In some institutions a child finds himself under 
pressure to accept the first job he can get once he attains the age 
of 18 or 19. That this should be so is natural because the resources 
of the institutions are limited and have to be utilized for the care 
of other young children. 

Education and Vocational Training: 

Having obtained a general idea of the sponsorship of the insti* 
tutions, the number of children taken care of in them and then age¬ 
grouping of these children, it would now be interesting to see what 
up-bringing these children get. For, if it is important to give help 
to these children to rehabilitate themselves on their leaving the pro¬ 
tected environment of the institution, such help can only be given 
on the basis of what they have leamt and acquired by way of know¬ 
ledge and skill. It is, therefore, necessary to ask as to what the 
mental, moral and physical equipment of these children is when they 
are on the point of launching upon an independent career. 

The Committee had, therefore, sought to collect information 
regarding the educational and training programmes of the institu¬ 
tions that were contacted. The following picture emerges from a 
study of the data collected. 

Of the 93 orphanages that have returned the questionnaire, 75 
have some arrangement or the other for providing education 
to children. 

The rest of the 18 institutions (with a total of 1850 children 
in them) have either no facilities for education or have not replied 
questions on this point. 

Of the children who are in Schools, 52% are in Primary 
Schools, 19.5% in Middle Schools, 10.8% in High Schools, 
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9.3% are in pre-school class, and the rest are either in colleges or 
are receiving only vocational and technical training. 

Of the total of 5202 children who are receiving one type of 
schooling or another 73.4% receive their education within the 
institutions and 26.6% outside the institutions in other schools. 

From the above it would seem that there is at least a mini¬ 
mum of general education that is available to children in the orphan¬ 
ages. The managements usually allow a child to complete middle 
school and let him proceed further to high school only if the child 
shows special scholastic ability. Or else, they try to give them train¬ 
ing in some vocation. This is seen from the fact that the number 
of children in primary and middle schools works out to be 91% of 
those between the ages of 5 and 14, whereas the number of those- 
in High School works out to be 38.4% of the age-group 15-18. 

While the facilities for education seem relatively adequate in 
terms of the numbers in school, the quality of education in these 
schools was found to be uneven. Half of the schools had no dehnite 
arrangement for providing books to children. Of the 46 institu¬ 
tions in which children were provided with books, 39 depended upon 
other agencies for this supply and only seven had provided for it 
themselves. About 40% of the institutions have no libraries attached 
to them. 

Despite these limitations, however, it is true to say that a boy 
going out of an orphanage has education at least upto the middle- 
school stage except in the case of some 20% institutions which seem 
to provide no facility for education. The other part of this techni¬ 
cal equipment consists of vocational skill. 

A sound vocational training alone can provide the foundation 
for the economic rehabilitation of persons discharged from institu¬ 
tions. The number of those who are sent to colleges and profes¬ 
sional schools is very small. This makes it highly important to pro¬ 
vide an adequate vocational training to the inmates of an orphan¬ 
age at the high school level. The kind and quality of this training, 
therefore, has great significance for the success or otherwise of 
after-care programmes at least from the point of view of helping 
these persons to earn their livelihood. 

The Committee, therefore, made a special effort to study in 
detail different aspects of the programmes of vocational training 
adopted in the orphanages. The following is a summary of the 
information that became available. 

1. Only 43 of the 61 institutions that returned the question¬ 
naire seem to have any arrangements for vocational train- 
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ing. The rest of the 32 institutions have not replied to the 
particular questions relating to vocational training. It would 
be safe to assume that they have no vocational programme. 
This is substantiated also by the reports of the members 
who visited the institutions. This means that children in 
one-third of the institutions studied get no vocational train¬ 
ing of any type. This is a serious matter since in the absence 
of general liberal education on the one hand and vocational 
training on the other, it is impossible to see what the boys 
and girls going out of these institutions could expect to do. 
There are no facts available on this point either, since very 
few, if any, of the institutions keep records for their ex-in¬ 
mates. 

2. The rest of the 61 institutions teach between them 52 dif¬ 
ferent trades or crafts, each of them providing facilities 
normally in more than one trade or vocation.* Three of 
the institutions give training in only one craft, 25 in 
two or three, 19 in four or five crafts, 9 in 6 or 7 crafts, 
and 2 in as many as 9 crafts. Data relating to this poini were 
not available from these institutions. Institutions giving train¬ 
ing in a larger number of crafts are not necessarily doing 
better work. In fact the personal observations of the 
Committee have led them to the conclusion that institu¬ 
tions generally do not often have the resources to provide 
for a varied programme of instruction in crafts with the 
result that those who attempt to give training in about 
four or five crafts do so often by reducing the level and 
adequacy of instruction. It would be possible to provide for 
better facilities if a group of institutions in a city worked 
together and developed a co-operative training project 
whereby each institution would specialize in one or two 
trades, but provide a high order of training in them. The 
institutions could then share each other’s facilities by send¬ 
ing and receiving children for training in particular crafts. 

3. While there are as many as fifty-two different crafts that 
are taught in all the institutions together, the two that are 
most common are Tailoring and Weaving, which are taught 
in 44 and 34 institutions respectively. The other crafts, 
taught in ten or more institutions are the following: Needle¬ 
work, Carpentry and Mat or Durrie Weaving. The rest of 

* .A list of these crafts has been given in Appendix: No,; IX.7::: 
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the crafts are listed separately in the Appendix No. IX and 
are taught in anywhere from one to nine institutions. 

A question was asked as to why particular crafts were 
chosen. Most often the answer was that the crafts were 
chosen for their ease in training. Another important factor 
in the choice was the inexpensiveness of the equipment 
required for the teaching of a particular craft. In some 
cases the management seemed to have selected certain 
occupations because other sister institutions had found them 
useful. The other considerations of the availability of raw 
material, the availability of a ready market if the boy was 
to go and work on the craft himself were often not men¬ 
tioned as having been considered. 

4. The organization of the training programmes, again, leaves 
much to be desired. While it is true that it would be wrong 
to expect that any boy would be an expert in any trade 
at the age of 18, an attempt must be made to give him 
the fundamental equipment which would help him to be 
at least an apprentice. In most cases the serious effort to 
make craft teaching anything more than a mere instrument 
of general education is lacking. There is a good deal of 
confusion between the objectives of basic education through 
craft and craft education by persons. The object of basic 
education is to help the general mental growth of the child 
through the activity provided by a craft. The object of 
craft education is the development of craft skills in a man¬ 
ner and to a degree necessary for earning one’s livelihood. 
The two objectives need not be mutually exclusive. 

Much would be gained if it were made a retiuire- 
ment for any kind of grant that children above a particu¬ 
lar age who are given training in a craft should be pre¬ 
pared for specific diploma and certificate examinations. In 
a few of the States, the education departments have pro^ 
vided standardized examinations in a variety of crafts and 
students passing these are given certificates of passing. Such 
an emphasis would help in removing a good deal of the 
experimentation of the inexperienced in the field of craft 
training. The importance of insisting on the best of teach¬ 
ers in this field becoipes all the more important when one 
realizes that in quite a few of these crafts nothing but the 
best will find a market. Needle-work, embroidery, leather- 
work, etc. can only provide a bare livelihood even with a 
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high order of skill and craftsmanship. They can provide 
much interesting work to a house-wife who does not expect 
to earn her livelihood thereby, but they can hardly be 
expected to serve as a standby in the case of those girls who 
are not married. Other vocations need to be taught to 
them if they have to be economically independent.* 

5. The marketing of the articles produced by the trainees is 
one of the major difficulties experienced by the institutions. 
This difficulty arises both from the necessarily amateurish 
quality of the product as also from the fact that institutions 
often produce goods which have no demand in the market. 
This situation could be eased if institutions were to receive 
the necessary technical guidance from government depart¬ 
ments. 

A review of the facilities for vocational training leaves a rather 
disconcerting picture. The personnel employed for training, the 
volume of expenditure incurred on the purchase of raw materials, 
the attempt to teach as many as four or five crafts to a child all tend 
to show a level of training which could be hardly considered ade¬ 
quate. If the problem of economic rehabilitation is to be faced 
squarely a serious attempt must be made to improve the facilities for 
training in crafts and trades in these institutions.. 

The blame for the present state of affairs cannot be put on 
agencies. They are probably doing the most they can within the 
limits set by their finances. It is possible that with a little reorgani¬ 
zation the conditions can be improved to an extent. But the pro¬ 
blem will not be solved unless better qualified teachers, better equip¬ 
ment and more funds for purchase of raw material become available. 

It will be necessary to change some of the crafts taught, intro¬ 
duce new ones more suited to the local area and orient the training 
to available job opportunities. The vocational and technical train¬ 
ing centres organized for displaced persons in north India have 
contributed substantially to the over-all process of rehabilitation. 
Opportunities for similar training could be provided to our child¬ 
ren in institutions.' 

The members of the Committee also felt that there was pro¬ 
bably far too great an emphasis laid on the training in crafts and 
trades requiring manual skill as a mode of economic rehabilitation. 
It is possible in certain cases to modify this emphasis and to pro- 

* Suggestions regarding the kinds of crafts in which training should be 
given are provided in Chapter III (on Homes for the Women). 
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vide opportunity for training in services. These children, for inst¬ 
ance, can be trained to be gram sevaks, and sevikas, primary school 
teachers, dais, play-ground and recreation workers, cooks and cat¬ 
erers, dyers and cleaners, launderers, etc. etc. 

It may appear from the above listing that low-paid jobs and 
services are the only ones for which, in the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee, the children can be prepared. This need not be so for all 
children. For those who have scholastic ability, it may be desir¬ 
able to provide opportunities for higher education and training. But, 
usually, this is so expensive that it is well beyond the means of an 
average institution. Even when an institution does succeed in send¬ 
ing a boy or a girl to college, they can only send him to take a liberal 
arts course and not a technical or scientific one. For the large majo¬ 
rity of the children in orphanages, therefore, a variegated course of 
training at the high school level seems the only possibility. Even this 
programme of training would be feasible only if a group of institu¬ 
tions were to arrive at some kind of a co-operative arrangement of 
sharing instructors and facilities. 

Vocational skill, though an important aspect of the equipment 
of a child, is not the only one that needs to be attended to by the 
management of an institution. There are the less tangible and yet 
highly important aspects that we generally refer to as ‘character.’ 
Unlike general educational and vocational training, there are no 
established formal procedures through which character training is 
sought to be given. It is considered to be something that unfolds 
and develops with life experience and contact with the minds and 
personalities of individuals. 

While the Committee could not have possibly attempted to 
study this aspect of institutional life, there is one question that the 
Committee asked which could be helpful in learning something 
about it. It was felt that if a democratic personality is what we 
hope to develop in our children, we would be more likely to succeed 
if we were able to give the children an experience of living a demo¬ 
cratic life in the institutions. Thus, it was felt that an institution 
which gave opportunities to children to organise their own life 
through a system of children’s councils or groups, where children 
would be elected as leaders and where decisions on rules as well 
as breach of rules were made, was more likely to be able to infuse 
the democratic spirit than an institution where all decisions were 
made by the head of the institution and the children were only 
associated in the execution of these decisions. 
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The following questions were asked to obtain information on 
this aspect of institutional life: 

What are the different groups in which inmates are divided 

for purposes of work and living? 

Who are the leaders of these groups and how do they come 

to be leaders? 

(On these questions information was not available at the time 
of analysis from 6 institutions). 

In answer to the first question, 59 institutions said that they 
did have work groups and gave the groupings, 4 said they had no 
groups of any type, and 24 gave no information. If we put the 
last two categories together, we would assume that one-third of the 
institutions had no organized groups responsible for the different 
aspects of institutional routine. 

In response to the second question 45 of the 59 alone said that 
the groups had definite leaders. Of these 45 institutions which have 
groups with specific leaders in charge of different activities, 23 insti¬ 
tutions appointed the leaders by nomination and 22 institutions let 
the children elect their leaders. If elected leadership is an index of 
a democratic life (—it is obvious that this need not always be so, 
for the elected leaders can also have relative degrees of freedom), 
then only 22 of the 87, i.e. 25% institutions could be said to attempt 
to follow the democratic pattern. 

These figures make rather disappointing reading. They signify 
that in a large majority of our institutions one of the most potential 
instruments of informal education is neglected. In the simple process 
of learning to do things for themselves and for the group, the children 
can become acquanted not only with the procedural rules of a small 
democracy, but can get an opportunity to think constructively, to take 
res ponsibility for those who have elected them and to be account¬ 
able for their own actions. Most of our institutions let go of this 
opportunity to help children grow into the way of life which we 
have embodied in our constitution. 

It is gratifying to note, however, that there are at least 25% 
of the institutions which have thought it fit to experiment with this 
mode of organization. There is particularly one in Madras where 
the entire life of the children is organized by the children themselves. 
When the members of the Committee visited the institution, the 
little Prime Minister presented his cabinet and proudly led the mem- 
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bers through all the parts of the building and showed them various 
activities. 

Note on the Finance of Orphanages:* 

The total income for the year 1953-1954 for the 77 orphanages 
that gave information regarding their finances was seen to be 
Rs. 22,04,439 and the total expenditure (excluding expenses on 
capital assets) were of the order of Rs. 20,20,007|-. The capital 
expenditure was Rs. 2,70,842|-. 

If the expenses on capital outlay were added to this latter figure 
we would find that these institutions had in all spent Rs. 22,90,849|-. 
This is found to be in excess of the total income by Rs. 88,410|-. 

A question arises as to how this deficit is met? All those who 
are used to the financing of special service institutions know that 
this is a common state of affairs. It is of interest to analyse the 
pattern of financing whereby these deficits are met. The following 
paragraphs suggest some of the Ways in which the institutions in 
our sample seem to have met such a deficit. 

One of the ways of meeting such deficits would be to utilize 
the cash balance of the previous years. But actually this is a pro¬ 
cedure that can be followed only in a year following the one where 
the financial situation of the institutions has been satisfactory to the 
extent of allowing of a saving. This, however, does not happen too 
often as can be seen from the small number of institutions which 
has been able to meet the deficits in this manner. 

Another way is to draw upon the uninvested balances of the 
various funds that an institution maintains. This is relatively com¬ 
mon. According to strict audit rules this is an incorrect procedure, 
because by so doing the institution is actually utilizing the funds for 
purposes for which they have not been meant. One of the com¬ 
moner funds drawn upon for these purposes is the ‘Depreciation 
Fund.’ 

Even those institutions which do not necessarily end up with 
a deficit at the end of the year are often forced to utilize these liquid 
balances temporarily because most of the grants from out of public 
funds become available to them only toward the end of the finan¬ 
cial year. 

The creation of such funds, therefore, is one of the mechanisms 
of institutional financing that enables them to sustain temporary 
short falls in their incomes. But to the extent that such funds are 
utilized for meeting net deficits at the end of a financial year, their 

* The details of income and expenditure of the institutions sta'ewise are 
given in Appendices VII and VIII. 
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value as a buffer mechanism is lost and they give only a false sense 
of solvency to institutions which are actually insolvent. 

A third way of meeting such deficits is to draw loans and j or 
over-drafts from banks. The scope for this mode of securing finan¬ 
ces even for temporary periods is very limited in the case of social 
service institutions which even at their best are not considered good 
risks by financiers. 

A fourth way is for honorary office bearers to meet such deficits 
out of their personal resources. This practice, if it were common, 
would result in laying a premium upon economically well-off' per¬ 
sons becoming the office bearers. 


Sources of Income: 

It was stated above that the total income of the 77 orphanages 
that replied to our questions on this point was found to be 
Rs. 22,04,439]-. It will now be useful to see that the various sources 
of this income are. For purposes of comparison we have uniformly 
divided these sources first into two major categories — public and 
private. The category ‘public’ includes all governmental and statu¬ 
tory sources, such as, the various departments of the Centra! Gov¬ 
ernment. The Central Social Welfare Board, the Department ol 
the respective State Governments and the units of local self-govern¬ 
ment. The category ‘private’ includes such sources as Income from 
Assets, Donations, Subscriptions, Sale Proceeds etc. 

The following table gives a detailed analysis of the total income 
for the total number of 77 institutions derived from these various 
sources. The last column gives the percentage contribution of the 
individual sources to the total income. 


Private Sources: 


Rs. 

Percentage 
of Total 

Income from Assets 2,14,878 

9.7 

„ „ Donations 5,97,396 

27.0 

„ „ Subscriptions 81,888 

3.7 

„ „ Sale Proceeds 41,614 

1.8 

„ „ Other Sources 3,13,089 

12,48,865 14.2 


Public Sources: 


Income from: 


Central Government 

44,539 

2.0 

CSWB 

1,09,750 

4.9 

State Govts. 

6,82,573 

30.9 
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Municipal Authorities 

80,075 


3.6 

Other Sources 

38,637 

9,55,574 

1.7 43.1 



22,04,439 

99.5 


It will be seen from the above table that: 

a. The income from private sources is larger than the income 
from the public sources (56% and 44%). 

b. The largest single source of income is the State Govern¬ 
ment. 

c. The second largest source is the private (individual or cor¬ 
porate) donor. 

d. The income from subscriptions and sale of goods produced 
is negligibly small (respectively 3.7% and 1.8% of the total). 

We may note here the great dependence of our social work effort 
on State governmental resources and on large individual donations. 
The pattern of financing dependent upon a large body of regular 
subscribers does not seem to have emerged in our country at least in 
this particular field. 

It would have been useful to make a comparison of the pat¬ 
terns of financial support of orphanages in the various States if the 
number of orphanages which had provided information from each 
State had been at least a minimum of five. Actually the total of 77 
orphanages is made up by a very small number from each of the 
States except for a few. 

Items of Expenditure: 

We may now turn to a study of the pattern of expenditure 
for the orphanages. Here one broadly notices that, excluding the 
expenditure on capital assets, the total expenditure of Rs. 20,20,0071- 
is distributed in the following manner on the different items listed 
below: 

Percentage 


Food 

Rs. 

10,29,743 

of Total 

51.0 

Clothing 

94,274 

4.6 

Housing 

68,342 

3.3 

Education 

1,48,077 

7.3 

Vocational 

87,495 

4.3 

Establishment 

3,26,278 

16.1 

Contingencies 

20,455 

1.0 

Others 

2,45,348 

20,20,007 12.1 99.' 
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This table shows that the major portion of the expenditure is 
incurred on the item of food. The expenditure on the three physi¬ 
cal necessities of food, clothing and shelter accounts for 59% of 
the total expenses. 

Of the rest of the 41%, nearly 29,% are spent on items of 
administrative expenditure such as Establishment, Contingencies and 
others. 


The balance of the 11 % is spent under the heading —educa¬ 
tion and vocational training. This figure, however, is not an index 
of the total expenditure incurred by the institutions on these two 
heads, since the salaries of teachers and craft instructors are placed 
under the category—Establishments. Besides, even if the expen- 
ture on salaries were to be separately calculated and added on to 
the expense on books etc., it would not give a correct picture of the 
extent of educational and training facilities made available by the 
institutions, because in a number of cases these institutions utilize 
the educational facilities made available by the municipal and othei 
schools in their vicinity. There is, therefore, no way of gauging 
the extent of andjor quality of educational facilities that children 
living in orphanages in our country obtain only by a scrutiny of 
the financial outlays on the account. 

On the other hand, a study of the expenditure on food, cloth¬ 
ing and shelter gives us a more accurate picture of the physical 
care that our institutions give to the children. 

The following table gives the per capita expenditure incurred 


by 


institutions in the different States on these items: 


Name of the State 

Food 

Clothing 

Housing 

Andhra 

163.3 

8.1 

9.0 

Bihar 

155.0 

16.7 

40.0 

Bengal 

191.3 

21.1 

16.7 

Bombay 

210.3 

16.1 

74.7 

Madhya Pradesh 

121.7 

3.3 

8.4 

Madras 

138.2 

7.2 

4.0 

Orissa 

62.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Punjab 

110.0 

14.1 

— 

Uttar Pradesh 

117.2 

14.2 

12.5 

Hyderabad 

218.3 

18.9 

3.3 

Mysore 

77.0 

3.0 

32.9 

Madhya Bharat 

128.6 

2.9 

— 

Saurashtra 

226.0 

10.7 

6.3 

Travancore-Cochin 

126.3 

9.2 

18.7 
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Name of the State 

Food 

Clothing 

Housing 

Delhi 

211.0 

42.2' 

5.5 

Vindhya Pradesh 

16i.9 

15.3 

68.2 

Ajmer 

90.3 

27.4 

5.8 

One notices that 

there is very 

considerable 

variation in 


per capita per annum expenditure on food in the institutions in the 
different States in the country. Mysore and Orissa spend the least 
— Rs. 77 and Rs. 62 respectively on food. This works out at 
Rs. 6-8-0 per month per inmate on food for Mysore and 5-2-0 for 
Orissa. At the other end of the scale arc States viz., Saurashtra, 
Hyderabad, Delhi and Bombay. In these States the monthly expen¬ 
diture on food per inmate is seen to be between Rs. 17|- and Rs. 19|-. 

This variation in expenses on food is party explained by varia¬ 
tion in the prices of food grains in the different States. But it is 
obvious that this factor cannot account for the whole difference. 
Part of the difference also arises out of the fact that some institu¬ 
tions receive gifts of food for children whose cost is not included 
in the calculation of the expenses on food. Allowing for these two 
factors, however, it is still reasonable to assume that the differences 
in per capita expenses on food reflect the differences rn the type of 
diets provided by the institutions in these States. 

The differences in per capita expense on clothing are even 
greater. Institutions in Mysore and Madhya Pradesh spend as little 
as Rs. 3-0-0 per inmate per year on this item, whereas institutions 
in Delhi spend as much as Rs. 42!- per inmate per year. Here, 
again, the two factors mentioned above may be operative, but the 
difference is too great to be explained away in this manner. 

The expenses on housing are not easily comparable, because 
institutions which have buildings of their own tend to show no 
expenses under this head. Punjab and Madhya Bharat, for instance, 
show no expenses at all and Hyderabad and Delhi show little expen¬ 
diture; whereas Mysore, whiph otherwise was among the States show¬ 
ing the least expenses on food and clothing, is now seen to be second 
in the table with a per capita expense of Rs. 32|-. The higher per 
capita expense on this item is Rs. 68j- in Vindhya Pradesh. Another 
item which is not comparable is the one called—“Others.’’ This item 
includes expenses on health, recreation, transport, social service etc. But 
since the information on these items was not uniformly supplied, 
they were grouped as a miscellaneous item. 

Discharge and Follow-up-. 

The above few paragraphs have given some idea of the kind 
and quality of programmes that the institutions have. By implica- 
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tion they have also given some idea of the kind of equipment with 
which a young person leaves an orphanage. We may now want 
to know what he does on leaving the orphanage. In fact, this ques¬ 
tion is central to the whole enquiry. There are two ways in which 
the problem of after-care can be studied. One of these is to find 
out the total number of persons going out of different institutions 
and to visualize the problems they are likely to have. The other 
is to try to know about what has actually happened to the children 
going out of the institution in the absence of after-care service. 

Since the possibility of contacting the ex-inmates could not be 
easily entertained, the only way open was to attempt to see whe¬ 
ther the institutions had any information on the point. Whatever 
information has become available, in this manner is extremely meagre 
and its value lies only in emphasizing the need for more information 
of this type. 

The following three questions were asked to find out whether 
they had any sytem of follow-up for their ex-inmates: 

Does the institution have any organization of ex-inmates? If so, 
give details. 

Do you have any records for your old inmates? 

Do you have any contact with those who have left the institu¬ 
tion? 

The first of the three questions was answered by 64 out of the 
93 institutions. Of these 64, only 7 had such organizations and 
the rest of the 57 had no such organizations. Of the seven who 
said they had an organization, none except one gave even the name 
of the organization. These figures speak for themselves and need 
no comment. 

The second question asked merely whether the institutions 
maintained any records for their ex-inmates. 41 of the 93 institu¬ 
tions said they did maintain such records, 11 answered in the nega¬ 
tive and 41 institutions gave no answer at all. Of the 41 that did 
maintain any records, only six provided some sort of detail and it 
was found there was only one institution among them which said 
that they had information about the address, nature of employ¬ 
ment and marital status of the ex-inmates. 

The third question asked whether institutions maintained any 
contact with their former wards. 46 of the 93 institutions said that 
they did maintain contact, 6 said they had no contact and 41 did 
not reply. 

On the basis of the answers received to the above set of ques- 
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tions, it would be correct to assume that a systematic follow-up, as 
a matter of routine, does not exist in the large majority of our insti¬ 
tutions. This need not mean that they have no intrest in their ex¬ 
wards for nearly half of them say that they have some contact or 
the other with their ex-inmates. A further analysis, however, 
reveals that the contact is not necessarily maintained with all the ex¬ 
inmates, but rather only with such of those who may happen to 
visit or drop a post-card to the management. It does not appear, 
however, that any of the institutions has taken initiative in establish¬ 
ing this contact with the ex-inmates even by the medium of a post¬ 
card. Even so, it is encouraging to note that at least half of the 
institutions can say that they have occasional contacts with some 
of their ex-inmates. 

This sense of encouragement is further strengthened when we 
find that 56 of the 93 institutions say that they help their out-going 
wards to find their jobs; though the rest of the 37 either give no 
answer or say that they giye no help. 

On the other hand it is disappointing that there are hardly 
six institutions which say that they help an inmate to secure his 
vocational rehabilitation by directly advancing him any loan. 

Against this general background of what the present follow¬ 
up and after-care facilities are, we may now turn to a consideration 
of the kind of service that could be provided for this group of young 
persons. 

Problems of After-Care: 

The orphaned child, who is mentally and physically healthy, 
could, in a sense, be said to present hardly any serious problem of 
after-care. If the care by his institution has been adequate he would 
start in life with very nearly the same equipment as any normal 
child in society, In fact, in terms of the vocational training that 
he may have had he will probably be better equipped than the 
child from a normal lower middle class home. But there are some 
points on which he is at a disadvantage. 

At the age of eighteen when a child from a lower middle- 
class family starts planning for his work life he has the advantage 
of being sure of (i) his ability to wait until a suitable job is a avail¬ 
able and (ii) the support of his parental family in the early years 
during which he settled in his occupation. The orphaned child 
going out of an institution is in a situation where he can not always 
count on such support, This support is not to be visualized as only 
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a support in terms of food and shelter, but also in terms of 
the many points of personal advice and guidance that go into a 
parent-child relationship. 

Besides, his vocational training has not had a chance to pro¬ 
ceed to a level where he can launch upon an independent voca¬ 
tional career. There is always need for him to apprentice him¬ 
self to someone else. This apprenticeship has the potentiality ot 
being a very helpful relationship where the young boy improves his 
skill and learns the secrets of his trade; but, on the other hand, there 
is also the danger of its being used for the exploitation of the laboui 
of the child. 

No data are today available regarding a majority of the child¬ 
ren who have gone out of institutions. Usually the institutions try 
and obtain the first placement for them but find that they can nut 
take initiative in keeping up a subsequent contact. The fact that 
a child has not returned for help on his own has often been inter¬ 
preted as an indication of successful rehabilitation. I'here arc, 
however, reasons for doubting the validity of such an interpreta¬ 
tion. Some heads of institu,tions have expressed concern at indivi¬ 
dual instances of children who have been led astray and wished 
that they were in a position to provide the necessary follow-up ser¬ 
vices for their wards. 

Another important difference between a normal child and a 
child brought up in an Institution is that the latter has not had 
an opportunity to know intimately what family life means. He has 
not had the chance to learn through experience and observation the 
kinds of relationships that are woven between a brother and a sister, 
between a parent and child, between husband and wife, etc. etc. 
This lack of orientation to norms of family life can again lead to 
difficulties in his personal life. 

Our institutions today have tended to concentrate on the pro¬ 
blem of equipping a child with vocational skills and on securing a 
job for him prior to his discharge. They have hardly even paid 
any attention to the problems of adjustment to a new pattern of life 
in the outside world. 

This lack of awareness of the norms of family life could be¬ 
come a serious problem in the case of girls. For a large number 
of them the institutions have provided matrimony as a method of 
rehabilitation. While they have all had 'training in sewing, em- 
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broidery, knitting, cooking etc., there is more than this technical 
competence that goes into successful home-making. 

It is, therefore, important not only to get a girl married, hut 
also to help her establish a home and keep it. Here, again, the 
institutions have no records. The heads of institutions always 
recount a few cases of the way in which the girls had been happily 
married and point to the smiling wedding pictures that arc usually 
displayed in their offices; but by way of a systematic follow-up there 
is hardly anything in a majority of our institutions. And this is 
one area, where the odds are heavily against any girl returning; to 
report a failure. The admission of failure in marital life is often 
interpreted as a matter of personal inadequacy with the result that 
even a parental home does not always elicit confidence. The pro¬ 
bability of girls from institutions, therefore, returning for help is 
remote. There is, therefore, a need for a ‘non-intrusive’ follow-up 
service. The quality of non-intrusiveness in such a service can 
never be too greatly emphasized. Over-zealousness for the welfare 
of the girls can itself become a cause of disaster in marital relation¬ 
ship. Yet, a service which will help both the boy and the girl 
to understand each other’s problems and ^ otentialities can do a 
great service. To some extent this objective can also be promoted 
by an ihstitutional programme of education aimed at preparing 
boys and girls for the responsibilities of married life. 

There is thtis a need for a programme of after-care even for the 
relatively non-handicapped group of young persons who go out of 
an orphanage. This programme can take the following form: 

i- An employment service which would arrange for the neces¬ 
sary opportunities of apprenticeship and employment with 
approved person and firms; 

ii. A follow-up service which would help maintain a regular 
contact with ex-inmates of orphanages, keep records for 
them and give the necessary help in advice and counselling 
that such persons might require; 

iii. A credit service which would help make tools and equip¬ 
ment available on convenient terms of loans; and 

iv. In addition, it might be necessary to provide temporary 
hostel facilities for persons who go out of institutions and 
are still in the stage of settling down on a job. A tempo¬ 
rary hostel can do a great deal in steadying down young 
persons who have just gone out of an institution by provid- 


5 
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ing them with a place to stay and facilities for simple 
recreation. 

It is worth considering how these services can be organized. 
Should they be organized separately by each institution or should 
there be an independent agency to organize these services for all 
the institutions in a given area? Much would depend upon the local 
situation and the total number of persons who would need such 
services. 

It seems improbable that any single agency will have a sufficiently 
large number of persons going out of it at any one time to make an 
independent service unit feasible. On the other hand it would be 
easily possible for them at little additional expense to provide con¬ 
tinued hostel facilities for their wards for an additional period of 
an year or two after the age of 18. This provision cannot be made 
by correctional institutions. Even non-correctional institutions, such 
as, orphanages, may experience some difficulty in having on the 
premises a small group of ex-inmates who no longer can be expected 
strictly to abide by the rules of the institution. The difficulty can be 
overcome by providing, if possible, a physically separated block of 
one Or two rooms for such persons. The acceptance of this ‘privi¬ 
leged’ group by the rest of the inmates will also depend partly upon 
the interpretation given by the management to the inmates regard¬ 
ing the special facilities made available to the old irtmates. 

If institutions could be helped to provide continued residential 
facilities then the other services can be organized on an area-unit 
basis. In some cases the services can be provided from one centre 
for all children in a city or a district or a group of districts. A deci¬ 
sion on this question would have to depend upon a consideration 
of the over-all organizational structure for the after-care services 
for the other groups as well. In certain respects, a single agency 
may be able to offer services to more than one type of the groups 
that are discussed in this report. This aspect of the question is dis¬ 
cussed at some length in the chapter on over-all organization in Part 
III. 

There is one important item of after-care service which has 
been mentioned briefly above, but which, probably, will bear some 
elaboration. It has been suggested that an employment service be 
provided for ex-inmates of orphanages. Actually, if the intention 
was only to help find jobs the work could probably be entrusted to 
the Employment Exchanges. Actually, however, the employment 
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service is not intended to seek out existing jobs, but also to explore 
the possibility of creating new jobs. 

It seems probable that with the increasing importance attached 
in the Second Five-Year Plan to the development ol small scale 
and cottage industries, it would be possible for an agency to orga¬ 
nize small units of industry where young persons going out of 
orphanages and other institutions could be provided employment. 

The need for this service will be found to be all the greater 
in the case of some of the other groups where either by reason 
of disability or popular prejudice there would be difficulties in find¬ 
ing jobs in the on-going concerns. 

The adoption of this suggestion, however, would imply a re¬ 
organization of vocational training programmes in the institutions 
in such a manner that the persons going out of them woijld fit into 
the needs of the industrial unit of that area. Here individual agen¬ 
cies would need considerable technical advice ’from the depart¬ 
ments of industry of the government of their State., The broad lines 
along which this re-organization should take place are indicated in 
Part III. 


Note: There are 4 fit person institutions which had supplied data in res¬ 
ponse to the questionnaire of the Committe. The information sup¬ 
plied by these institutions has not been utilized ^ in this chapter be¬ 
cause of their small number. This information will be found In tHe 
appendix No. XXXV, 



CHAPTER III 


THE HOMES FOR WOMEN 

The term “Orphanages” is relatively unambiguous and, yet, 
we have seen that institutions calling themselves orphanages house 
not only orphans but also persons belonging to the: other categories 
of the socially and physically handicapped. “Homes for Women” 
is admittedly a much broader term and the population of these 
homes falls into at least 4 to 5 categories. Among them are widows, 
deserted wives, destitute women and unmarried mothers. Thehe 
are also stray cases of women in moral danger who have been res¬ 
cued by individuals and agencies but, by and large, the Committee 
has excluded rescue homes from the purview of the its work and, 
therefore, the population of girls and women rescued from immoral 
surroundings is probably small. It is impossible to say how many 
of the total inmates fall into any one or the other of the categories 
because our homes do not readily have such data available. It is 
probably symbolic of the level of development of our .institutional 
services that persons belonging to these 4 to 5 citegories should be 
housed together. The one common condition with regard to these 
different groups is the fact of their indigence. But this state of indi¬ 
gence is different from the state of indigence which we will come 
across in the study of destitute homes. It is true that in a sense 
the homes for women can also be looked upon as homes for desti¬ 
tute persons but destitution is now here nearly the most significant 
of the characteristics of this group of persons. 

It needs to be understood that destitution due to widowhood, 
desertion and unmarried motherhood is typically a middle-class 
phenomenon. The working class women do not become indigent 
as a result of one or the other of the above conditions. By and large 
they can be economically independent of their husbands and other 
male relatives. As will be seen later, this particular characteristic 
of the inmates of our homes for women viz., their belonging to the 
middle-classes is important in the working out of programmes of 
rehabilitation for them. 

Before we go to a consideration of these programmes, however, 
it would be useful to have an idea of the historical development of 
these institutions. 

The first home for women was established in the year 1884. 
This home was founded by a Christian Mission in the State of 
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Bombay. In the next decade again two more homes were founded 
—one in Bombay and another in Bengal and the sponsoring agencies 
for both these homes were Christian Missions.* In the decade 1906 
ta 1915 and thereafter we 6nd that the homes that were esta¬ 
blished, were sponsored either by individual philanthropists, or in 
a few cases, by social service organizations which were non-reli^ous 
in character. The following table gives the number of institutions 
established in the different decades from 1886 onward. 


1886-1895 .. .. 1 

1896-1905 . . . . . . 2 

1906-1915 .. .. .. 3 

1916-1925 .. .. .. 5 

1926-1935 . . .... 3 

1936-1945 .. .. .. 7 

1946-1955 . .. 13 

No information . . . . . . 1 


35 


The distribution of these institutions in terms of sponsorship is 


as follows: 

1) Organised by Christian Missions . . . . 3 

2) Founded by individual philanthropists . . 24 

3) Founded by non-religious social service organi¬ 

zations . . . . . . . . . . 5 

4) Founded by non-Christian religious organi¬ 

zations . . . . . . . . . . 1 

5) Founded by Government . . . . , . 1 

6) No information . . . . . . . . 1 


35 


We notice from the above two tables that the trend ^as been 
in terms of an increase in the matter of these institutions. We also 
notice that, as in any other 6eld of social work, the Christian Mis¬ 
sions were pioneers in the field of the care for women. We also 
notice that in the establishing of women’s homes - avowedly religi¬ 
ous organizations have not played a very significant role and that 

* We know, however, from other published material that in the second 
half of the 19th century a considerable amount of work for the widows 
and the orphans was done by Keshub Chander Sen, Ishwar Chander 
Vidyasagar, and Sadapada Bannerji. The last mentioned person found¬ 
ed an institution in 1387 devoted to the' training of widows. 
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homes established as the result of individual philanthropy are in a 
much larger proportion than in the case of orphanages. 

Here, again, it must be said that the fact that a particular 
home has been established by an individual philanthropist rather 
than by a religious organization does not necessarily ensure a broad¬ 
minded approach to the subject of religion. I’he institutions esta¬ 
blished by the majority community did not find a need to indicate 
their religious bias either in the names of institutions or in the aims 
and objectives. The religious life of these institutions, however, is 
as one-sided as of those institutions founded by the minority com¬ 
munities. 

Number of Institutions: 

As indicated above, the total number of women’s homes studied 
by the Committee is 35. These homes and their inmates are distri¬ 
buted as follows in the various States: 


XT f c. . No. of Imlitu- 

of S'tdtc tions 

No. of 
inmates 

Average number 
of inmates 

Bombay 

7 

1536 

218 

Andhra 

6 

726 

121 

Madras 

5 

748 

149 

Bengal 

4 

258 

64 

Saurashtra 

4 

261 

65 

Mysore 

2 

126 

63 

Hyderabad 

2 

12 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 

73 

73 

T ravancore-Cochin 

1 

61 

61 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 

24 

24 

Kutch 

1 

16 

14 

Madhya Bharat 

1 

2 

2 


35 

3843 



We see that the highest number of inmates as well as the 
highest number of institutions are to be found in the States of 
Bombay, Madras and Andhra. It will also be seen that these are 
the States which have the highest number of inmates per institu¬ 
tion. 

At the other end of the table are the States of Madhya Bharat, 
Hyderabad and Kutch with only 2, 12 and 16 respectively as the 
number of inmates in these institutions. While Madhya Bharat 
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and Kutch have only one institution each, we find that in Hydera¬ 
bad there are only two institutions taking care of 12 inmates bet¬ 
ween them. Even if we leave out of consideration the States where 
there are only one or two institutions and where the number of 
inmates in these institutions is not necessarily an indication of their 
average strength, we notice that even for the other States, the varia¬ 
tion in the number of inmat ;s is very considerable. We find that 
in Saurashtra and Bengal, for instance, where there are 4 institu¬ 
tions each, the average number of inmates is around 60. This 
number is doubled in the case of Andhra and Madras and the 
number in Bombay is nearly three and a half times as high. 

In terms of historical development we have seen that the first 
three homes were established in Bombay and Bengal and even in 
the decade 1906-1915 two out of the three homes were established 
in the State of Bombay. It was not till about 1916 that some of 
the other States of Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad, Saurashtra and 
Travancore-Cochin had their first institutions. Andhra which 
stands second in the total number of institutions for women orga¬ 
nized its first institution as late as 1926. The same is true of the 
State of Madras. Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Kutch esta¬ 
blished their first institutions as late as the decade 1946 to 1955 
and the other States comprising of Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, 
Delhi and Pondicherry have no institutions which would fit into 
this category. 

It would be incorrect to assume from the data presented in 
the above paragraph that the problems of women are not being 
attended to in these States. It may mean either that the States do 
not have separate institutions meant exclusively for women or that 
their institutions for women are primarily of the nature of rescue 
homes which also sometimes admit other w'omen who may be in 
difficulty. It is, of course, also possible that some of the States do 
not have any one of the above types of institutions. 

Number of Inmates: Their Age-distribution — 

There are altogether 3843 inmates in the 35 homes that res¬ 
ponded to the questionnaire circulated by the Committee. Of this 
number, 920 are adult women and 2252 are children between the ages 
0 and 18. The age group of 670 persons is not known. The total male 
population consisting almost w'holly of children is 101. In this, there 
is one boy above the age of 19. The largest single category of persons 
consists of girls between the ages of 5 and 14. These children are pre- 
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sumably the sons 

and daughters of the adult 

women 

for whom the 

institutions are primarily meant. 




The following table gives 

the age-wise 

details 

of the popula- 

tion.* 





Age-Group 


Number of 

inmates 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Less than 1 year 

22 

53 


75 

1-4 years 

58 

82 


140 

5-14 years 

20 

1236 


1256 

15-18 years 

— 

781 


781 

19-54 years 

1 

861 


862 

Above 54 years 

— 

59 


59 

Not known 

— 

— 


670 

Total 

101 

3072 


3843 


The above distribution of inmates would normally be expected 
to give rise to certain problems. It is obvious that a programme 
of rehabilitation intended for adult women would have little in 
common with the programme intended for children. In this the 
homes for women have to face a more complex situation than the 
orphanages which we studied in the last chapter. They have to 
have a programme that the orphanages for girls have, in addition 
to a programme for rehabilitation for the adult women. The situa¬ 
tion would have been moie complex if these homes had allowed 
male children to stay on in the orphanages during their school age. 
Fortunately, we find that in the age group 5 to 18, there are only 
20 male children as against 2017 female children. This indicates 
that the homes for women probably arrange to transfer male child¬ 
ren to other institutions. 

During the past five years, the total number of inmates in the 
homes for women has shown a substantial increase. In 1950, there 
was a total of 2049 persons; in 1915 there were 227,3 persons; in 
1952, there were 2579; in 1953, there were 2692; in 19.54 there 
were 2998 and in 1955, at the time of study, the total was 3843. 
These figures bring two points to our notice. Firstly, we observe 
that the trend towards increase in numbers has been steady through¬ 
out the four year period. We also notice that this increase has 
been the greatest during the current year. Whereas the difference 
between any two successive years, between 1950 to 1954, was no- 

* The state-wise distribution of the present strength of inmates is given in 
Appendix X. 
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where more than approximately 200, the increase between 19.»4 
and 1955 consists of 845 persons. The substantial increase is due 
partly to the establishment of new institutions during this period. 

The Physically Handicapped Inmates: 

In the fore-going paragraphs we have had occassion to see that 
the inmates of the homes for women include such different cate¬ 
gories as widows, deserted women and unmarried mothers. Their 
individual problems are varied and to some extent would require 
a differentiated approach. This situation is further complicated 
by the presence of a large number of children in the institutions. 
We will now see that these difficulties are further accentuated by 
the presence of the physically handicapped persons among the in¬ 
mates. 283 i.e. nearly 8 percent of the inmates, are physically handi¬ 
capped. 65 of these are blind, 22 crippled, 15 deaf and 14 men¬ 
tally handicapped. The details indicating the type of handicap for 
the rest of the 107 persons in this category are not available. It is* 
surprising to note that a substantial portion of this physically handi¬ 
capped population is to be found in institutions in the States of 
Bombay and Saurashtra. Between the four institutions in Sau- 
rashtra there are as many as 141 physically handicapped persons 
and Between the six institutions in Bombav there are 120 physically 
handicapped persons. The state-wise details of the number of the 
physically handicapped found in institutions for women are given 
in Appendix XII. 

The exact implications of these figures are not easy to see. 
They can mean that the States of Bombay and Saurashtra do not 
.lave an adequate number of institutions for the physically handi¬ 
capped as a result of which these women have per force to be main¬ 
tained in these institutions for the socially handicapped. They 
may mean that the problem of the physically handicapped is a very 
minor one in the other States or they may mean that the popula¬ 
tion of the two States of Bombay and Saurashtra is much more 
aware of the facilities for care that are available and are ready to 
use them. Whatever be the cause of the present situation, it is 
extremely unfortunate that such a large number of the physically 
handicapped persons should be housed in institutions not equipped 
to care for their needs. It is impossible to see how an institution 
for the physically normal person can provide the necessary training 
as well as eare for those who are not only physically but even men¬ 
tally handicapped. We find that 60 out of 65 blind persons are 
housed in the institutions in Bombay and that 41 of the 74 mentally 
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handicapped persons are also housed there. The large proportion 
of the figure for the handicapped in Saurashtra is made up by the 
unspecified category of “others” and 28 of the 74 mentally handi¬ 
capped persons also come from this state. The continued exist¬ 
ence of the physically handicapped in institutions for the normal 
persons means, on the one hand, the denial of opportunities to them to 
develop their full skills and, on the other, their being a burden on 
the resources of these institutions for all time to come. It is thus 
a double loss — a loss both to the inmates as well as to the insti¬ 
tutions. 


Institutional Programmes: 

Having seen the complexity of the problem that these institu¬ 
tions face, we may now turn to analyse their rehabilitative pro¬ 
grammes. For this purpose it may be easy to begin by taking note 
of the major division of the population of these inmates into two 
age groups consisting of children and adults. We have seen that 
there are 2252 children and 920 adult women in these homes. Our 
assumption is that these children are normal in the sense of their 
having no special problems of their own. I'hey are probably child¬ 
ren who are in institutions because their mothers happen to be there. 
If this assumption is correct then the programme of rehabilita¬ 
tion for the child-inmates would consist primarily of primary educa¬ 
tion and vocational training as in the case of children in the 
orphanages. 

We find that in all the 35 institutions together, there is a total 
of 1581 persons studying at the primary, middle and high school 
levels. This number, as will be noted, is smaller than the actual 
number of children between the ages of 5 and 18. Besides, it must 
also be noted that this number of 1518 is made up not only by 
children between 5 and 18, but, also by adult women who may 
stay in these institutions. The actual number of children 
between the ages of 5 and 18 therefore, who are receiving 
education in schools is mwch smaller than the total of 2027. There 
are at least 500 children i.e. one-fourth of the total number who 
are not receiving the necessary education in schools. 

To an extent this is a normal consequence of the mixing of 
two age groups in one institution. The managements of the insti¬ 
tutions concentrate, and understandably so, on the adult women 
who are their major charge. They tend to argue that if 
the woman could be rehabilitated within a year or two of her admis- 
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sion, the child would thereafter receive all the care and opportu¬ 
nities that it needs from her. The fallacy of this argument lies in 
the fact that women going out of institutions are hardly ever in a 
position immediately to shoulder the responsibility of physical care 
as well as education for their children. Most often their earnings 
are just adequate to meet expenses on food and clothing for them¬ 
selves and their children. By postponing a programme of education 
for these children, therefore, the institutions are only increasing the 
responsibility of the women on their discharge. On the other hand, 
if the children were to receive education while they were still in 
institutions, they would at least be sure of having obtained their 
minimum formal education. 

Adult Women: 

The programme of rehabilitation for the women inmates con¬ 
sists primarily of vocational training and fonnal education. A study 
of the routine of the institutions shows that a considerable amount 
of time is given every day to what is referred to as “study” and 
“class work.” A typical ch^rt of daily routine for a women's home 


is given below: 


5-30 a.m.: 

Prayer 

6-30 a.m.: 

Morning duties 

7-00 a.m.: 

Breakfast 

7-30 a.m.: 

Safai 

8-30 a.m.: 

Physical Exercise 

10-00 a.m.: 

Lunch 

11-00 a.m-: 

School 

4-30 p.m.: 

Drill, Music etc. 

7-00 p.m.: 

Prayer 

7-30 p.m.; 

Dinner 

8-00 p.m.: 

Spinning, Sewing, Tailoring etc. 

10-00 p.m.: 

Retiring 


In the above routine we will see that about 4 to 5 hours are 
given for schooling and two hours for “spinning, sewing and tailor¬ 
ing.” More or less the same pattern obtains in all the institutions, 
except that soine of them start the day a little earlier or later than 
at 5-30 a.m. or that they devote a little less time to physical exer¬ 
cises and more time to gardening. But for the rest the pattern 
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remains the same. If we have to understand what exactly the women 
do in “school” or in “vocational work,” we need to examine the 
contents of their programes more carefully. 

We find that almost all the institutions face one common pro¬ 
blem; viz. that their adult inmates have had varying degrees of 
education. Some of them just literate, some of them have studied 
upto the middle or high-school stage. But most often their 
acquaintance with books has been a matter of the past, so that any 
attempt at imparting systematic training to them has to begin with 
teaching them tlic very rudiments of reading, writing and arith¬ 
metic. This accounts for the great pre-occupation with schooling. 

There is also another aspect to the problem. As was suggested 
above, a large majority of the women inmates of these homes come 
from middle-class families. They have been brought up in an envi¬ 
ronment where it is not common for women to take to a gainful 
occupation and it would certainly be difficult for them to take to 
occupations which would be considered manual. 

The planning of rehabilitative measures, therefore, has to be 
largely in terms of occupations which would not conflict with their 
ideas of what middle-class families should or should not do. Un¬ 
fortunately their educational background is inadequate for going 
into such occupations. They have, thus, to begin by spending con¬ 
siderable time in going to schools. The occupations that are 
selected for these women have, therefore, to meet this dual require¬ 
ment of being “respectable” and also at the same time not requir¬ 
ing a very high degree of education. ’I’he following table gives the 
list of occupations taught in the institutions and also indicates the 
number of institutions wherein they are being taught. 


Name of Vocation 
Embroidery 

Tailoring and Dress-making 

Sewing 

Weaving 

Spinning 

Teachers’ Training 
Mat Weaving 

Textile Printing and Dyeing 
Music 

Printing and Composing 
Crochet Work 


No. of Institutions 


16 

14 

13 

12 

9 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 


2 
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Name of Vocation 
Book Binding 
Nursing 

Incense Stick Making 

Gardening 

Midwifery 

Cooking 

Tape-making 

Doll-making 

Decorative Art 

Poultry and Bee-keeping 


No. of institutions 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


We see that the commonest occupations are embroidery, dress¬ 
making, weaving and dyeing all of which are taught in at least more 
than 10 institutions. Of these, it is possible that tailoring and weaving 
can be considered occupations which are likely to help the women 
largely in earning a full living. The other like sewing, embroidery, 
knitting, spinning etc., are hardly occupations that could be expepted 
to bring in a full living wage. All of these occupations are character- 
rized by the fact that they require a relatively low capital investment 
and as such can be undertaken by a large number of institutions. 
The most ‘respectable’ of the occupations, however, is the one of 
teaching. The provision of training in this vocation requires rela¬ 
tively greater financial resources and adequate staffing. As such 
only six institutions have provisions for this course. Incidentally, 
this training also assumes more than elementary education on the 
part of the wofnen inmates. This also serves as a limiting factor 
in its becoming more common. 

The other occupations which could be said to enjoy a profes¬ 
sional status are those of nursing, midwifery and decorative art. 
Here, again, we find that hardly one or two institutions are in a 
position to provide training in these occupations. Doll-making, 
drawing, crochet work and music require a high degree of skill 
before they can become paying. They are, therefore, occupations 
which could not be utilized in a normal programme of rehabili¬ 
tation. 


The observations that were made in the chapter on ‘Orphan¬ 
ages’ regarding vocational training facilities for girls are equally 
applicable to the homes for women. Except for a few institutions, 
the others cannot undertake professional training, nursing and such 
other occupations. The others have to either depend upon tailor¬ 
ing and weaving, or else, on teaching skills which cannot serve as 
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major occupations. In a number of cases, therefore, the tempta¬ 
tion is to bank upon re-marriage as another way of rehabilitation. 
It is necessary that the training facilities in the major occupations 
be increased and made more varied. It is possible that the pro¬ 
gramme of training gram-sevikas who are required for the deve¬ 
lopment of welfare work in the country can be so organized that 
some of the inmates of our homes for women can get opportunities 
for participating in them. It is also possible that new courses not 
only in cooking, but in housekeeping and catering, in companion¬ 
ship to the aged, in typing and secretarial work and in a number 
of small programmes to meet individual needs can be developed- 
Two other vocations for which women inmates could be trained arc 
the vocations of health visitors and literacy workers. Some of the 
States, like Delhi and Uttar Pradesh, employ special literacy work¬ 
ers for the rural areas. Such re-organization of training programme 
would require not only more finances but also considerable re-think¬ 
ing on the part of the present leadership of these institutions. T he 
members of the Committee have seen some of the best as also some 
of the most ill-managed institutions in the country. The difter- 
ence has not been necessarily always in whether one or the other 
had more financial resources but rather in the quality of the ima¬ 
ginative leadership that had been available to them. In the better 
institutions almost invariably educated women have given active 
leadership not only in terms of being their office bearers but in tak¬ 
ing keen personal interest in working with the inmates and help¬ 
ing them to work out their problems. With the present resourses 
a large number of our institutions have unfortunately been unable 
to employ a highly educated staff. It is not quite unusual to come 
across instances where the incharge of an institution has not herself 
had a substantially better education than the inmates whom she 
is required to help. In such circumstances the only way in which 
these institutions could be expected to meet their normal responsi¬ 
bility is through volunteer leadership stepping into the breach. 
Such leaders would have to be able to study the potentiality of indi¬ 
vidual inmates and also try to prepare thent for opportunities that 
they know of in a community. 

Other RehabiUtative Programmes: 

We have so far considered the programmes for formal and 
vocational education that these institutions offer. We may now 
consider some of the other aspects of institutional life. In the ‘Daily 
Routine’ given above, we have noted that the total working of an 
average women inmate in a women’s home stretches from as early 
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as 5-30 in the morning to 10 o’clock at night. Of this working 
day of approximately 16 to 18 hours, only about 6 to 8 hours are 
spent in study, class room work and vocational training. The rest 
of 10 to 12 hours are spent in physical exercise, gardening, prayers, 
recreation etc. The average amount of time devoted to any one of 
these activities varies considerably from institution to institution. 

It is gratifying to note that at least some of the institutions 
have provided for games and recreation as regular activity for 
women inmates. For the most part otherwise the programmes of 
these institutions seem calculated to develop rather an austere and 
serious personality- In the context of the kind of problems with 
which these women come to the homes, this type of atmosphere may 
seem easier to adjust to in the initial stages, but, in a long run, it 
is inimical to the development of a more positive and cheerful out¬ 
look of life. Such an atmosphere can also, at times, breed a degree 
of self-righteousness in the inmates which can be harmful to the 
growth' of all those with whom they come in contact in later life. 
Indirectly it implies a failure to foster a healthy sense of huihour 
which alone can become the basis for an understanding and construc¬ 
tive attitude in relationship to those who may subsequently become 
their charge. 

This is not to belittle the need for an atmosphere of serenity 
and earnestness in a social service institution, especially of the type 
where people who have been hurt in their individual lives come 
for healing. The emphasis on prayer and a steady routine as also 
on physical labour is, therefore, necessary and welcome but the 
ideals of earnestness, honesty, steadfastness and devotion can become 
greatly limiting to the growth of personality if they are sought to be 
fostered to the exclusion of spontaneity, tolerance, geniality and a 
breadth of outlook. Our homes for women tend to over-emphasize 
the former set of attitudes without inculcating a corresponding 
appreciation for the latter. The presence of young sprightly child¬ 
ren is often the only light note in an otherwise serious environment. 

The problems with which the different categories of inmates 
come are complex and require careful handling. The young widow 
from a middle-class home, the unmarried mother and the deserted 
wife have each their own distinct problems. The widow who may 
have had no education faces an uncertain future and is anxious 
about how she will fare in it. But, psychologically, she probably 
experiences lesser difficulties of adjustment than the other two. 
The deserted wife not only faces the problem of an uncertain future 
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but would also be labouring under a sense of inadequacy, may be, 
or, at any rate, a sense of resentment against h,er husband and 
even the whole world. The unmarried mother may combine the 
sense of resentment with a sense of shame and loss of status as also 
a sense of guilt. These are delicate problems and need extremely 
skillful handling if these individuals have to be helped to arrive at 
an adjustment within themselves as also with their surroundings. 
A purely moral approach to the problem which judges and distri¬ 
butes blame to different persons will fail to attain this objective. 
Even the commonsense approach of making these women forget 
their woes by persuading them to give themselves over ‘to the ser¬ 
vice of humanity’ may not succeed in helping them arrive at a near 
adjustment and may only result in suppressing their conflicts which 
will then express themselves in self-righteousness, over-sensibility, 
uncharitableness and such other manifestations of a warped person¬ 
ality. There is need, therefore, not only for programmes of voca¬ 
tional training but also for individual help and guidance in the 
handling of these subtler problems. It is doubtful as to whether 
many of our institutions have even perceived the need for such a 
service. They have concentrated, and understandably so, on the 
more easily acceptable goals of educational and vocational per¬ 
formance. While the possibility of their being able to provide such 
case work service in the immediate future must be considered 
remote, it would help a great deal if it was realized that an over¬ 
emphasis on one type of programme or one pattern of living was 
sometimes likely to lead to greater difficulties in later adjustment. 
It would also introduce a greater sense of perspective in understand¬ 
ing the goals towards which such institutions should work. 

FINANCES* 

Sources of Income: 

It may now be important to review the finances of the insti¬ 
tutions for women, so that we may have an idea as to what resour¬ 
ces are available for organizing programmes of care and rehabili¬ 
tation. On the point of information regarding finances only 24 of 
the 35 institutions have given full information. From this informa¬ 
tion we note that their total annual income was Rs. 6,20,292j- and 
the total expenditure was Rs. 6,07,771|-. ‘Ehis would give the im¬ 
pression that the destitute homes had ended the year with an excess 
of income over expenditure of at least Rs. 13,000|-. Actually we 

* A State-wise analysis of the income and expenditure of the institution? 
is given in the Appendix XJII and XIV respectively. 
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find that if the expenses on non-recurring items is taken into con¬ 
sideration, they ended the year with a net deficit of Rs. 27,000|-. 
It is not known from what sources this deficit was met. Probably 
the same modes of financing that were tentatively suggested in the 
chapter on ‘Orphanages’ were also operative in the case of destitute 
homes. The total income of Rs. 6,20,292|- for the 35 homes for 
women is much lower in proportion to the income of Rs. 22,044,3911- 
for 77 orphanages. The sources from which this income is derived 
are divided into two broad categories — private and public. The 
following table gives the proportion of income from the various 
sources; 


Private Sources. 



Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 

of Total 

Income from Assets 

28,602 

4.6 

Income from Donations 

1,67,308 

26.9 

Income from Subscriptions 

50,423 

8.2 

Income from Sale Proceeds 

32,032 

5.1 

Income from Other Sources 

72,594 

11.8 


3,50,959 

56.6 

Public Sources: 

Grants from Central Government 

— 

-- 

- do - CSWB 

88,850 

14.5 

- do - State Government 

1,60,561 

25.f 

- do - Local 

12,607 

2.0 

- do - Other Sources 

7,315 

1.1 


2,69,333 

43.4 

Grand Total 

6,20,292 



The comparison of the above table with the table of sources 
of income for orphanages shows that the distribution of income 
over the different sources is very^ nearly the same. The bulk of 
income amounting to 56.6% comes from private sources. Here, 
again, the major portion is obtained in the form of donations; 

The total income from public funds amounts to 43.4% and 
here, again, as in the case of orphanages, the major support is derived 
from State grants; the next best source of public support is the 
6 
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Central Social Welfare Board. We note, however, that the pro¬ 
portion of income from private sources is slightly higher in the case 
of women’s homes than in the case of orphanages and the propor¬ 
tion of support derived from public sources is correspondingly lowei 
in the case of women’s homes. It is also noticed that the share of 
the Central Social Welfare Board in the income derived from public 
funds is 14.5% in the case of women’s homes as against 4.9% in 
the case of orphanages. This is also compensated by a correspond¬ 
ing loss in the case of the income from State resources. 

Again, as different from the orphanages, we notice that the 
largest single source of income for women’s homes is not the State 
Government but rather the private-individual or corporate-donor. 

All these facts, namely, the proportionately lower total income, 
the proportionately lower degree of support from State Govern¬ 
ment and also the very low proportion of income from assets, seem 
to point to the fact that the problems of women in difficulty do not 
receive the same priority as the problem of the orphaned child iti 
our country. 

Items of Expenditure: 

The total recurring expenditure was seen to be Rs. 6,07,771]-. 
This expenditure was distributed as follows between various items: 


Name of Item 

Amount 

Percentage 
of Total 

Food 

Rs. 

2,62,878 

43.4 

Clothing 

17,322 

2.8 

Housing 

48,443 

7.9 

Education 

1,14,335 

18.8 

Vocational Training 

39,561 

6.6 

Establishment 

66,214 

10.8 

Contingencies 

5,238 

0.8 

Others 

53,780 

8.9 

Total 

6,07,771 

100 


As in the case of orphanages, we see that the single item of 
greatest expenditure is food but the proportion of expenditure on 
food in the case of orphanages was as high as 51.0% \^'hereas in 
the case of the homes for women it is only 43.4 percent. Similaily, 
on clothing the percentage and expenditure is reduced to half. On 
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the other hand, the expenditure on education and vocational train¬ 
ing is more than twice as high as in the case of orphanages. The 
other differences in expenditure do not call for special attention. 

The difference in expenditure on items of food and clothing on 
the one hand and educational and vocational training on the other 
has, however, a great significance. To some extent the increased 
expenditure on education in the case of women’s institutions may 
be explained by the fact that adult women inmates cannot be sent 
to normal schools and have to be provided for specially by the 
institutions themselves. But in the case of vocational training the 
difference cannot be explained in this manner because both orphan¬ 
ages as well as women’s homes have to provide for these facilities 
within the institutions. One notices that the proportion of expen¬ 
diture on vocational training is one and a half times as high in the 
case of women’s homes as compared with the orphanages. This 
seems to be indicative of the greater importance that is attached to 
the problems of vocational training in the case of adult women. 

We have so far concentrated on the pattern of expenditure as 
revealed by the proportion of total expenditure on the different items. 
We now need to see the per capita expenditure for all items together 
and for each item separately. 

This figure gives the average amount that is spent annually on 
the inmate of a women’s home, and it also reflects the very great 
variation that is found to exist between institutions in different States. 
The total per capita expenditure for institutions in different States 
is given in the following table: 


Tofal per 

Name of State capita 

expenditure 

Per capita 
expenditure 
diet 

Education and 
Vocational 
training 

Andhra 

186.8 

122.0 

8.5 

Bombay 

280.1 

118.0 

90.0 

Madras 

210.0 

90.0 

40.0- 

Madhya Pradesh 

37.5 

19.5 

7.0 

Uttar Pradesh 

519.4 

160.0 

21.0 

West Bengal. 

388.0 

99.0 

125.0 

Madhya Bharat 

45.3 

14.0 

— 

Mysore 

186.3 

118.0 

21.5 

Saurashtra 

325.5 

110.0 

173.0 

T ravancore-Cochin 

238.6 

90.0 

18.0 

Kutch 

166.9 

37.0 

101.3 
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The disparity between the per capita expenditure in the different 
States is so great that the arithmetical average of a total per capita 
expenditure of Rs. 241 has hardly any significance. We find that 
Uttar Pradesh has the highest per capita expenditure of Rs. 519 
Bengal comes next followed by Saurashtra, Bombay, Travancore- 
Cochin, Madras, Andhra and Mysore. 

But even the total per capita expenditure is no index to the 
pattern of expenditure in the various States. We find that Uttar 
Pradesh which has the highest total per capita expenditure spends 
hardly anything on educational arid vocational training. On the 
other hand, Saurashtra and Bengal have the highest per capita 
expenditure on vocational training. Bombay and Madras which are 
otherwise considered to be leading in the field of social work have 
proportionately smaller per capita expenses on education and voca¬ 
tional training. This is partly explained by the fact that the over¬ 
head expenses per inmate are naturally reduced with a larger num¬ 
ber of inmates. We also find that Madhya Pradesh and Madhya 
Bharat have very nearly no expenditure under this heading. 

While the variation in expenditure on education and voca¬ 
tion is relatively simple to understand because institutions showing 
low expenditure on this item can be argued to be providing no faci¬ 
lities, the variation in expenditure on food presents a greater diffi-. 
culty. The highest per capita expenditure on food is Rs. 160 which 
works out at approximately Rs. 13.5 per month. This is low enough 
but this expenditure goes on decreasing as we move from one State 
to another. There 'are only four States, besides Uttar Pradesh, 
which have an annual per capita expenditure of more than Rs. 110 
on the item of food and there are three others whose expenses vary 
between Rs. 90 and Rs. 91. At the other end of the scale are the 
three States — Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Kutch — 
where the total per capita expenditure is well below Rs. 50 per year. 
The only way in which this unbelievably low expenditure can be 
understood is by assuming that these institutions have either their 
own agricultural and dairy farms where food is produced or by 
assuming that they receive gifts of food for their inmates. Since, 
however, the members of the Committee know from their visits that 
there are not many institutions which have their own farms, it must 
seem that the return for expenditure on food did not give the “real” 
expenditures. 

The expenditure on some of the other items which have not 
been presented above shows an even greater variation. Clothing, 
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for instance, is an item on which annual per capita expenditure 
varies from Rs. -|14|- in Madras to Rs. 102|- in Travancore-Cochin. 
Even Bombay has a bare expenditure of Rs. 2.9 per inmate. 

So also, the expenditure on housing shows the greatest varia¬ 
tion. Bombay with a population of 684 in its 5 institutions has a 
total expenditure of Rs. 7,539j-, Madras with a population of 550 
has an expenditure of Rs. 14,002j- and Bengal with only 231 in¬ 
mates spends Rs. 16,615|-. 

Such divergences in the volume and pattern of expenditure 
make one reflect seriously as to whether one is comparing the same 
things under the same names. The fact that a large portion of this 
analysis is based on actual audited statements of accounts m.ust help 
us set aside any doubts about errors that might have otherwise 
crept into the presentation of the figures. The only possibility seems 
to be that items of expenditure of different institutions though bear¬ 
ing the same name are not strictly comparable. 

The need for standardization of accounting procedures, to 
which attention had been drawn earlier appears to be pre-eminent. 
No serious study of factual data is possible unless common defini¬ 
tions of terms obtain and a certain minimum of records are uni¬ 
formly maintained by all the institutions. One is not sure, for 
instance, in the above cases of housing expenditure, that some of the 
institutions have not included non-recurring expenses on buildings 
and temporary construction in the statement of annual expenditure 
under the item “Housing.” Of course, it is also possible that while 
some of the newer institutions are paying heavy rent, some of the 
older ones with their own buildings are only debiting the maintenance 
costs to the head of “Housing.” 

Inspite of these difficulties in comparison, however, it should be 
obvious that the total financial resources available to the women’s 
homes in the country are very meagre. The total per capita expen- 
ture as well as the per capita expenditure on food and clothing are 
so low that they make one doubtful as to whether our institutions 
are being enabled to do their duty by their inmates. Any reorganization 
of training or the employing of a better equipped staff would be 
impossible within the limits of the present financial re.sources. 

Discharge and Follow-up: 

We now have an idea of the nature of equipment that an 
inmate acquires during the period of her institutionalization in a 
women’s home. There is, however, no specified period for which an 
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inmate would normally be expected to remain in an institution. In 
the case of inmates of correctional institutions there is an exact date on 
which a given inmate is supposed to be discharged though this period 
of institutionalization varies with different inmates. In the case 
of orphanages it is normally assumed that a boy or a girl will leave 
the institution between the age of 18 to 20. In women’s homes 
neither the age of discharge nor the period of institutionalization 
is known beforehand. Generally the intention is that an inmate 
will stay for a period of two or three years during which she 
will acquire skill in one of the vocations and will then be ready to be 
on her own. 

Any estimate of the number of women to be discharged in the 
next five years from the 35 homes studied by the Committee is diffi¬ 
cult on the basis of available data. The Committee had wanted to 
know as to how many inmates have been discharged from each of 
these institutions during the year immediately preceding the enquiry. 
The answers to this question have been v.ague and indefinite. One 
also wonders whether the ever-increasing number of inmates in 
women’s institutions is not at least partially an indication of the 
fact that not many women are being discharged from these institu¬ 
tions. If this is so, and to the extent that it is so, the purpose of 
institutionalization is being defeated. In so far as the inmates of 
these institutions include also some physically handicapped persons 
who are receiving no kind of training, their continued stay in the 
institutions is only to be expected. But even from among the balance 
of the physically and mentally norma! persons one is not sure that 
a reasonable proportion of them are being rehabilitated every year. 
Except for a few institutions which had definite programmes of 
education leading upto a professional career either in teaching, nurs¬ 
ing, midwifery, etc., the planning of other institutions for the reha¬ 
bilitation of the inmates does not seem clear. 

In this context the question asked by the Committee regarding 
the rehabilitation and follow-up programmes of institutions become 
significant. There were about 12 different questions asked to ascer¬ 
tain the methods followed by them. Only 24 out of the 35 insti¬ 
tutions gave any information at all on one or the other of the points 
that had been raised. A large number of them an.swered less than 
4 or 5 questions. 

Only 15 institutions gave a positive answer to the question as 
to whether they give any help to their inmates in finding jobs. The 
nature of help given, however, was not indicated. Even assuming 
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that the help given by these 15 institutions is adequate, there are 
at least 20 others which do not seem to have accepted this as a 
definite responsibility. 

In view of the fact that quite a large number of institutions 
give training in tailoring and such other occupations, it was 
attempted to find out as to whether they give any help to their 
inmates in the form of loans for the purpose of sewing machines or 
such other equipments. It was found that none of the institutions 
gave any loans for rehabilitation purposes. 

One of the commoner ways of rehabilitation is, as we have 
noted, the arranging of marriages for the younger women. 12 of 
the institutions said that they attempted to rehabilitate their inmates 
by this means. One of them said that during the pieceding yeai 
alone they had been able to arrange marriages for 11 of their inmates. 
Before a marriage takes place, all these institutions try and ascer¬ 
tain information about the boy and his family. One of the institu¬ 
tions even insists on a certain amount of m'oney being deposited as 
security by the bridegroom. This amount is kept aside in the name 
of the girl in case the marriage should turn out to be unsuccessful. 
The money is usually returned to the couple or in some cases credited 
as their donation to the institution after the birth of the first child 
or a lapse of a certain number of years. The birth of a child is 
taken as an indication that the marriage has turned out to be har¬ 
monious. Or, at any rate, it is assumed that a child in the family 
would help overcome whatever minor differences there may initially 
have been. 

One of the institutions said that it tiied to rehabilitate younger 
children by giving them in adoption. 'Fhis institution did not, 
however, give any number of the children given in adoption nor 
threw any light on the procedures followed for adoption. 

Thirteen institutions said that they had themseh'es employed 
some of their ex-inmates. Obviously this number could not be large 
but the fact of their employment is significant because it shows con¬ 
fidence on the part of the institutions in their own programmes of 
rehabilitation. In one case an ex-inmate was also the Honorary 
Superinteiident of the Home. « 

As regards follow-up, only 8 institutions said that they had 
follow-up programmes, even here, some of them said that a follow¬ 
up was undertaken ‘if it was essential.’ Since, however, few of our 
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institutions ever have any systematic programme of follow-up, an 
attempt was made to find out as to whether there is any way by 
which contacts with ex-inmates are maintained. Six of the 35 insti¬ 
tutions said that they had an organization of ex-inmates though it 
was felt that these organizations could function because the mem¬ 
bers of these organizations were spread out all over the States and 
hardly got a chance to get together. 

On another question asking whether there was any contact main¬ 
tained through visits or postal communication, 15 institutions replied 
in the affirmative, 15 did not reply and 5 answered in the negative. 
Nine out of the 15 institutions that answered in the affirmative said 
that they invited ex-inmates to visit the institutions on special occa¬ 
sions, in addition to corresponding with them. 

The factual data given above regarding programmes of reha¬ 
bilitation should help us to see that very few institutions are aware of 
need for them. One of the reasons for this state of things is the 
fact that a substantial proportion of our institutions still consider 
that their major function is to provide for the care of the needy 
and the destitute. The objective of rehabilitation is not fully accepted 
and even when it is accepted its implications for institutional services 
are not understood. As in the other fields of social service, our homes 
for women were initially organized for the purpose of giving relief. 
Many of them felt that even if their inmates were taught skills in 
vocations, they would practise them only within the institutions. 1 he 
possibility of their going out into the world of their own and esta¬ 
blishing themselves independently is' not seriously entertained. In this 
sense the homes for women become institutions for relief and for 
vocational training on the one hand and permanent ‘sheltered’ 
workshops on the other. If, however, these homes have to function 
effectively as production centres in addition to being training insti¬ 
tutions then the staff, housing and equipment will all need to be 
considerably expanded. Organized as they are, the production of 
goods by inmates of these institutions can never be economically 
efficient. At present those who are undergoing as well as those 
who have completed their training are being subsidized for their 
maintenance. This is partly due to the kinds of vocations in which 
these women have received training but also, in no small measure, 
due to the mode of organization of the economic activities of these 
institutions. 

If the already trained women inmates have to have a feeling of 
being independent and self-supporting, they must be trained in other 
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suitable vocations where the basis of subsidy will progressively be 
diminished. From the point of view of rehabilitation, it is psycholo¬ 
gically wrong to have in the institution a group of women who have 
been there for as long as 5 to 10 yeais and are still not any better 
for it. On the other hand, the example of a few women who will 
have earned their living and been on their own, even if in a hostel, 
will introduce a greater sense of purpose in the lives of those who 
are newly admitted. Permanent relief should never be accepted as 
a goal except in cases of extreme physical or mental disability. It 
is demoralizing to the person concerned as also to others who may 
enter the institutions later. 

From this point of view the vocational training and educa¬ 
tion in our women’s institutions will have to be made more pur¬ 
posive and goal-oriented. They should be looked upon not as insti¬ 
tutions of relief but as institutions of training and education except 
for the fact that they take notice of the special disabilities and dilfi- 
culties of the trainees and seek to provide services for them. This 
would mean that the average period of institutionalization for an 
inmate would normally have to he specified ahead of time and not 
left to be decided upon later by an element of chance or by special 
qualities of individual inmates. F'rom this point of view the reha¬ 
bilitation training centres organized for young girls by the Ministry 
of Rehabilitation are a good example to follow. The inmates of 
these institutions knew clearly what their training is for and how, 
subsequently, they would expect to make a living. Our women’s 
homes on the other hand which are called upon to serve simultane¬ 
ously persons belonging to different age groups as well as 
different grades of physical and mental ability cannot func¬ 
tion effectively in this manner. It is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, therefore, that the different types of inmates of all women’s 
homes, be separated out and allocated to institutions more suitable 
for their particular care. This will not only enable our women’s 
homes to fulfill more adequately the purpose for which they are 
meant but also help the other inmates — normal children or handi¬ 
capped persons — to obtain education and training more suited to 
their own needs. 

When such a reorganization takers place, it will be possible to 
concentrate on the social and psychological problems faced by the 
women inmates. At present the housing together of all different types 
of needy persons results in a concentration upon the common problem 
of destitution. An exclusive emphasis on the single problem cannot be 

^'il to persons who need special guidance in making their own 
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adjustments. Such a recognition will also make it possible to offer 
the services of the institution to a larger number of needy women than 
can at present be attempted. 

After-Care: 

The problems of after-care for ex-inmates of women’s homes 
are, in some ways, similar to those of other institutionalized persons. 
As in the case of orphans or the physically handicapped persons, 
one major function of the after-care agencies would be in terms 
of finding job placements for discharged inmates. To the extent 
that the training facilities in the institutions become improved, the 
solution of the problem of placement will be less difficult. In the 
present circumstances, the after-care agencies can only look for job 
opportunities which do not call for a high order of skill. 

But even after the reorganisation of training programmes takes 
place, another problem that the ex-inmates of women’s homes will 
probably face will be in securing a suitable living accommodation. 
Here the after-care agencies can help by providing hostel accom¬ 
modation for working women in areas where there is a group of at • 
least 10 or more women who need this facility. This need not im¬ 
mediately involve any major expenditure on buildings in smaller 
town areas, where it can, probably, be arranged by acquiring avail¬ 
able housing accommodation to run small hostels of this type. 

The after-care agency will also have a role to perform in pro¬ 
viding guidance and counselling services to such of the inmates as 
need them and especially to those who are entering upon life in a 
family. 



CHAPTER IV 


HOMES FOR THE DESTITUTE 

The term “Destitute Homes” is not clearly indicative of the 
kind of persons whose needs it seeks to meet. Destitution is not 
a primary problem. It is usually a resulting condition following 
upon one or more of the many types of handicaps from which the 
destitute persons suffer. It merely describes the condition of social 
dependence. We have seen that orphans, widows, deserted women 
and unmarried mothers can, in a certain situation, become socially 
dependent and, therefore, destitute. But over a period of time it 
seems to have been realized that the problems of persons suffering 
from different types of handicaps are likely to be basically different, 
and therefore a common institution to tackle the problems of all 
these people, will not be effective. Probably as a consequence of 
this realization, or more probably, only as a result of tradition, it 
has been customary to have separate institutions for orphans and 
for women in difficulty. By and large the women who are looked 
after in women’s homes are persons who have seen a stable mode of 
living but have been thrown on the streets as a result of a sudden 
calamity in their families. 

While this realization of differential need has probably been 
there, it has neither been deep nor equally seen all over the country. 
As a result of this we have what are called “Destitute Homes.” 
These homes house persons of all description of handicaps including 
varieties of socially physically and mentally mal-adjusted indivi¬ 
duals. The major objective of these homes is naturally that of 
affording relief. Unlike the orphanages which are primarily for 
children, unlike women’s homes which are primarily for women, 
unlike the blind and deaf schools which are only for the physically 
handicapped, the destitute homes are for all who will enter their 
doors. In those States where separate institutions for the above 
eategories exist, destitute homes eater to that section of the socially 
handicapped population which has experienced want and poverty 
for a fair length of time. In a sense these are people whose only 
and immediate problem is that they have no means, or have very 
limited means, of livelihood. This is not due to any particular social, 
physical or mental handicap but just to their being without a gain¬ 
ful occupation. This lack of gainful occupation may either be 
voluntary or involuntary. They are people who may have been 
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deprived of their normal means of Ii\'elihood by a sudden catas¬ 
trophe or people who have been without this means and have made 
a habit of begging as their means of subsistence. It is here that 
destitution becomes a primary problem. 

In most of the States, however, the destitute homes are also used 
for housing the old, the infirm and the crippled populations who 
can no longer look forward to being rehabilitated. In this sense 
the destitute homes also serve as the homes for the aged and incapa¬ 
citated. By the very nature of the case, therefore, the population of 
the destitute homes comes from what would be called the fringe 
groups of society. In this sense, the destitute homes are markedly 
different from all other types of institutions. In some of the States, 
especially the ones where the other types of institutions do not exist, 
even this distinction gets blurred. 

This attempt to understand the nature of the population of the 
destitute homes is important because upon this understanding would 
depend our evaluation of the programmes of these institutions. Our 
analysis has only shown, if anything, the great complexity of the 
problem that the destitute homes face. Their population is much 
more varied than the population of any other type of institution, 
including the homes for women. The facts of having to house 
people with such varied problems are easily noticed in the pro¬ 
grammes of these institutions. 

There were altogether 29 destitute homes that responded to the 
questionnaire circulated by the Committee. 10 of these were 
exclusively for men and 19 were both for men and women. Both 
these groups of institutions are dealt with together in this chaptei. 
The first of these 29 homes was established in 1807 by one Rev. 
Loveless, a Christian Missionary, described by the institution as a 
‘dissenting minister.’ Incidentally this is also the oldest of all social 
service institutions data regarding which have become available to 
the Committee. This institution was established in the city of 
Madras. Another institution for destitutes was also established 
before 1865 in the city of Bombay. The exact date of its establish¬ 
ment has not been given in the proforma. This institution was 
founded by the David Sassoon Trust. Between 1807 and 1885 
there were only four homes for destitutes that were established and 
three of these were founded by Christian Missionaries. Even as late 
as 1905, almost hundred years after the first institution was founded, 
there were only 7 institutions and 5 of these were established by 
Christian Missions. Six out of these institutions were in the States 
of Madras and Bombay, 
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Between 1905 and 1915, two more homes were established — 
one in Orissa and one in Bengal. Both of these were founded by 
individual philanthropists. The largest number of institutions for 
the destitutes were established in the decades 1935 to 1945 and 
1946 to 1956. There were respectively 7 and 10 institutions founded 
in each of these decades. The following table gives the growth of 
these institutional services by decades and sponsorship: 


Decades FOUNDED BY 



Christian 

Missions 

Individual 

Philanthro¬ 

pists 

Non-Christ- Secular & 
ian religious Non-Govt 
organiza- Organiza¬ 
tions lions 

Govern¬ 

mental 

Organi¬ 

zations 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Before 1865 

1 

' 1 

— 

— 

— 

1866-1875 

1 

— 

-' 

-- 

— 

1876-1885 

1 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

1886-1895 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1896-1905 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1906-1915' 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1916-1925 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1926-1935 

— 

2 


— 

— 

1936-1945 

1 

2 

1 

3 

— 

1946-1955 

1 

4 

— 

2 

3 

TOTAL: 

8 

12 

1 

5 

3 


Here, again, we notice that as in all other fields of social seiadce, 
the Christian Missionaries were pioneers in opening up new avenues 
of services. Again, as in the cases of other fields, local communities 
with the aid of individual philanthropists, soon entered the field and 
established institutions on their own. Here we also notice that of 
the 29 institutions, three are sponsored and wholly managed by 
government or a statutory body. In the other two categories of 
orphanages and women’s homes we have only one such institution. 
Two of the three public financed institutions are really custodial 
in nature and if they are included here, it is because they deal with 
beggars. The third governmental institution was established for 
refugee women. It is of interest to note that consistently the num¬ 
ber of institutions founded as a re.sult of the support of individual 
philanthropists is much larger than the number cf institutions 
founded by secular organizations. To an extent this is natural 
because the organization of social services along avowedly secular 
lines is a much later development in history and the emphasis given 
to its secular i.e. non-religious characteristic is the result of the special 
communal situation in India. The two categories of individual phi- 
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lanthropy and secular organization are however not mutually 
exclusive, but some of the institutions founded at the instance of 
individual philanthropists have tended to follow the religious incli¬ 
nation of the founder. The more basic difference lies in the fact 
that secular institutions are usually in the nature of public regist¬ 
ered societies, where membership is open to all, whereas institutions 
founded by individual philanthropists are usually managed by pri¬ 
vate trusts. In India circumstances seem to have been more fav¬ 
ourable for the establishment of social ser\ice institutions by indi¬ 
vidual philanthropists rather than by public societies. 

Distribution of institutions by States and their total population: 

W'e have generally seen that the grovrth of institutional services 
in any field in different parts of the country has never been even. 
This is also the case with regard to destitute homes. Bombay and 
Madras have respectively 6 and 5 institutions each. Andhra has 3, 
Bengal, Delhi and Hyderabad have 2 institutions each. 9 other 
States have one institution each and the balance of 9 States have 
no institution of this type. The following table gives the distribu¬ 
tion of institutions as also the total number of inmates by States: 


Name of State 

No. of Institutions 

No. of Inmates 

Andhra 

3 

95 

Assam 

1 

113 

Bihar 

1 

157 

Bombay 

6 

1755 

Delhi 

2 

1289 

Hyderabad 

2 

52 

Kutch 

1 

861 

Madhya Bharat 

1 

22 

Madras 

5 

966 

Orissa 

1 

18 

Pondicherry 

1 

27 

Punjab 

1 

165 

T ravancore-Cochin 

1 

26 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 

48 

West Bengal . ; 

2 

186 

TOTAL: 

29 

5780 


The variation in the number of institutions as well as the num¬ 
ber of inmates is considerable. Even among States which have only 
one institution each, the total number of inmates varies from 18 to 
861. Mysore, Madhya Pradesh and Saurashtra each have some 
institutions for destitute women and are surprisingly among those 
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which have no destitute homes. Bombay which has highest number 
of institutions has also the highest number of inmates. But Madras 
which is the second highest in the total number of institutions has a 
much smaller total population than Delhi which has only two insti¬ 
tutions. By the number of inmates per institution we find that Kutch 
and Delhi head the list with Bombay, Madras, Punjab and Bihar 
following in that order. 

The total number of inmates in all institutions together is seen 
to be 5780. It means that there are nearly 2000 more inmates in 
the destitute homes than in the women’s homes though the total 
number of institutions is actually less by about 6. 

The last two paragraphs show that destitute homes are generally 
among the more crowded institutions. The standards that obtain 
here in terms of space requirement are also very different from those 
that obtain in orphanages and women’s homes. 7 his, however, can¬ 
not be effectively brought out except by calculating the actual square 
foot area per inmate, data regarding which was not collected by the 
Committee. 

Age and Sex Distribution:* 

The total number of 5780 inmates is made up by 3386 males 
and 2394 females. Further the total population of males and 
females can be broken up into the two major age groups. Then we 
6nd that there are 900 female children and 1094 adult females. 
Correspondingly there are 683 male children and 1330 adult males. 
We thus find that the population of destitute homes is considerably 
varied and we would also expect that this variation would bripg 
with it the corresponding problems of organizing rehabilitative ser¬ 
vices. The following table which gives details of the age and sex 
distribution brings this variation more clearly into light: 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Under one year 

54 

125 

179 

Between 1— 4 

235 

227 

462 

Between 5—14 

759 

330 

1089 

Between 15—18 

6.35 

218 

853 

Between 19—54 

934 

633 

1567 

54 and above 

396 

416 

812 

Age not known 

373 

445 

818 


3386 

2394 

5780 

* The State-wise age distribution of the 
given in Appendix No. XV. 

present strength 

of inmates is 
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We see from the above table that the population of the desti¬ 
tute homes is spread throughout the age scale, the smallest number 
is in the age group below one year. The highest single age group 
is the one between 19 and 54. Considering that this age group 
represents the working span of a man’s life, it is surprising that this 
should be the largest single category in our destitute homes. This 
characteristic of the adult population of working age being the 
highest single age group is to be noticed in the States of Bombay 
and Madras. In the other we find that population in the age groups 
5 to 14 and 15 to 18 is more numerous. This probably indicates 
that whereas in Bombay and Madras the institutions are used pri¬ 
marily as destitute homes, in the other States especially Assam, 
Bihar, Hyderabad and Kutch, these institutions also house a con¬ 
siderable number of orphans. 

If we put the age groups 5 to 14 and 15 to 18 together we 
obtain the figure 1942 which gives the number of those who would 
need to be provided schooling facilities. On the other hand, the 
total number of persons in the age group 19 to 54 could be con¬ 
sidered to be at the age level where their rehabilitation to society 
could be attempted. 

This means that the institutions will have to provide special 
programmes for the population below the age group of 5, the popu¬ 
lation between 5 and 18 years, the population between 19 and 54 
and finally the aged population. 

The Physically Handicapped: 

The picture is further complicated when we find that there 
are as many as 1632 inmates who are either physically or mentally 
handicapped. This number of 1632 is made up by 83 blind, 205 
crippled, 59 deaf, 168 mentally handicapped and 1117 suffering 
from unspecified handicaps. We do not know how this total num¬ 
ber of 1117 is made up. Partly, we know that it is made up by- 
patients who had formerly suffered from leprosy. There are also 
people among them who are iSpa.smodics, Epileptics etc. 


The State-wise distribution of the Physically Handicapped inmates 
is as follows: 


Name of State 

Andhra 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Bengal 


No. of Insitittitions 

3 

1 

6 

2 


No. of Physically 
Handicapped Inmates 

46 

14 

959 

3 
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Punjab 

1 

165 

Uttar Pradesh 

— 

— 

Madhya Bharat 

1 

22 

Travancore-Cochin 

1 

40 

Kutch . . . 

1 

32 

Delhi . . 

2 

234 

Madras 

5 

117 


23 1632 

Thus Bombay, Punjab and Delhi have the highest number of 
physically and mentally handicapped persons who are housed in 
destitute homes. In the case of Punjab, the particular institution 
that has replied to the questionnaire is a destitute home meant 
exclusively for the handicapped and the convalescents. The total 
number of inmates of the institutions is, therefore, returned as being 
physically handicapped. 

In Bombay which has the highest number of handicapped per¬ 
sons in the destitute homes, no details are known for as many as 
768 persons. Of the rest 126 are shown to be crippled, 27 deaf, 
21 mentally handicapped and 17 blind. 

These above figures taken together with the figures for the 
physically handicapped in the orphanages and the destitute homes 
bring out clearly the need for separate institutions for physically and 
mentally handicapped persons. As will be seen in the next chapter 
nearly all the institutions for the physically handicapped in the 
country are meant for the training of the young. The adult blind 
and deaf have practically no institutions. So far as the care of the 
crippled and mentally handicapped is concerned, there is hardly 
anything at all being done in the country with the exception of one 
or two institutions in Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad. 

Education and Vocational Training’. 

We will now proceed to see what programmes of care and 
training the institutions provide for this varied population of all 
age-groups, of different social backgrounds and of unequal physical 
and mental equipment. As in the case of other institutions we will 
begin with a review of educational facilities for children and young 
persons. 

The question regarding educational facilities was replied to by 
only 16 out of the 29 destitute homes studied. The rest of the insti- 
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tutions, it may be presumed, have no educational programme I'oi 
their young population. 

The total number of persons below the age of 18 in all the insti¬ 
tutions is 2583; whereas the total number of those receiving educa¬ 
tion is 1413. Thus there are nearly 1000 persons of school-going 
age who are not in schools. This is probably due to the fact that 
persons between the ages of 15 and 18 are discouraged from con¬ 
tinuing in the schools and are asked to take to vocational training. 
But as we will see later, the number of institutions having voca¬ 
tional training facilities is itself very limited. 

A major proportion of the total number of those who are in 
schools is made up by children going to primary schools. There are 
171 children in pre-school stage, there are 703 children in primary 
schools, there are 264 in middle schools and 242 in high schools. 
No details are available for the rest of the 31 who are in schools. 

A majority of the children who are in schools are going to 
schools managed by the destitute homes. The total number of those 
who are going to outside schools is 171. Thus those institutions 
which provide educational facilities seem to find it economical to 
organize their own schools; yet, it is doubtful as to whether this is 
a practice that should be encouraged in institutions which already 
have enough problems on their hands because of the diversity of 
population that they cater for. Usually the economy in expendi¬ 
ture is secured by employing common personnel which can do teach¬ 
ing as well as perform their functions in the institutions meant 
exclusively for children. This may not seriously interfere with the 
normal discharge of duties but institutions which house adults as 
well as children and, in addition, house also physically and mentally 
handicapped persons can hardly expect their limited personnel to 
provide all the different services simultaneously. Thus, though the 
educational facilities provided by the institutions would seem to be 
numerically adequate, the quality of these services probably barely 
meets the minimum requirements set for such institutions by the local 
self-government units. 

When, however, we turn from formal education to vocational 
training, we find that the picture becomes even darker. But a 
more detailed discussion of vocational training facilities will be 
undertaken when considering institutional programmes for the adults. 
Children spend on an average 5 to 10 hours in the school. Their 
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life outside the schools tends to be preoccupied with institutional 
duties and some recreation. These latter activities can become a 
potent instrument of aiding the social growth of the children. There 
can be activities in which children find enjoyment and creativity, 
but, with an ineffective management they can also become tedious 
and irksome. Actually, however, few institutions seem to have 
attempted to organize the group life of children in a manner that 
they will have a sense of participation. Less than half the institu¬ 
tions have well-defined groups. The commonest of these groups 
are the ones entrusted with kitchen duty and the maintenance of 
establishment. 

A question was asked as to whether these various groups have 
any formal leaders. Less than 10 institutions said that there were 
specific persons who functioned as leaders; the balance either did 
not reply or said that in their institutions the groups did not have 
designated leaders. 

A more specific question with regard to whether the inmates 
were associated with the maintenance of discipline was asked. Again, 
less than half said that they were so associated. Two of them said 
that the students’ council was the medium of such a.s.sociation. Six 
of the others said that the senior students help maintain discipline. 
The others did not specify the mode of association clearly. 

The Adult Population: 

The total adult population of these institutions is 1379. Of 
these, 812 persons are above the age of 54. The balance of the 
adult population consists of 934 males and 633 females. We may 
want to know as to what these inmates do in the institutions. The 
answer has to be as varied as the types of persons as also the types 
of institutions. The institutions face the biggest problem here. In 
the case of children the problem is met by requiring that all of them 
go to schools and we know that the children do spend a large part 
of their waking day in school rooms. I’he adults cannot be sent to 
schools for formal education and, therefore, one of the major ways 
of keeping them occupied has to be through vocational education. 
We find, however, that only 17 out of the 29 institutions have any 
programmes for vocational training. The exact number of persons 
undergoing this training is not available. But assuming that the 
population was equally distributed in all the 29 institutions we would 
find that a little less than half the adult population probably has 
neither schooling nor training in any of the vocations. The number 
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of vocations provided in these institutions is, however, considerably 
varied. There are as many as 37 small and big trades that are 
taught and their distribution is as follows: 


Name of Vocation 

No. of Institutions 

Tailoring 

9 

Weaving 

8 

Spinning 

6 

Carpentry 

. . 6 

Book-binding and 

3 institutions 

Gardening 

each 

Newar making. Stitching, 


Midwifery, Printing & 


Composing, Mechanical 

2 institutions 

Training, Mat Weaving 

each 

& Cooking 


Knitting, Nursing, 


Embroidery, Rattan Work, 


Religious training, 

1 institution 

Paper making. Soap 

each 

making etc. 



Among the major vocations the only one in which training is 
normally available is the vocation of tailoring. All the other pro¬ 
fessional training in Nursing, Midwifery, Teaching, Rural Work 
etc., is provided in one or, at the most, two institutions. 

While training facilities in vocational skills are available in at 
least 17 institutions, there are probably only 3 or 4 which have 
sytematically organized production centres. Considering that a 
relatively large number of persons in destitute homes is made up of 
adults, who have to give their full working day to productive activity 
it is surprising that such a small number of institutions should be 
provided with organized' activity in this field. As compared with 
the homes for women, the vocational training programme of the 
destitute homes is much more uneven and undeveloped. Part of 
the problem lies in the fact that a large proportion of this popula¬ 
tion belongs either to the category of the aged, or the infirm and 
the handicapped. If mere visual impressions are any basis for a 
judgment, the proportion of the adult males who show no promise 
of rehabilitation is very small. A large number of these inmates are 
drawn from the marginal group of society — persons largely with¬ 
out education and without specific occupational skills. Unlike the 
adult female in the women’s homes the adult male in a destitute 
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home is very often a person who has been a failure in life and this 
failure is not wholly attributable to circumstantial factors. Many 
of them are work-shy and unsteady on their jobs and the effect of 
these attitudes is reflected in the efficiency of the work programmes 
of these institutions. 

A programme of in.stitutional services has to be drafted with 
these major limitations in mind. It is possible that some of these 
persons cannot be sent out of institutions at all and may have to be 
provided with work permanently within the institutions. The choice 
of the kind of work that may be given to them is itself rather limited 
in view of their limited skills. In one instance the ingenuity of the 
person in charge of the institution was found to have overcome this 
difficulty. He was able to select a job which was simple in opera¬ 
tion and yet one for which there was considerable demand. The 
job consisted merely of sorting out and packing of safety pins manu¬ 
factured by a firm. A member of the staff of this institution had 
himself studied the job and had persuaded the management to farm 
it out for the inmates of his institution. He then broke up the job 
into even simpler operations and trained his inmates to pick up the 
individual processes involved. The level of efficiency attained in 
terms of output seems to have been sufficient to meet more than half 
the cost of maintenance of the inmates engaged in this work. 

It should, however, be understood that there are limitations to 
the extent to which the provision for such occupation can be used 
as a rehabilitative programme. This occupation makes no demand 
on the worker for any special skill but it also means that at the 
end of a period of practice the worker does not acquire any special 
skill. Such occupations involving a simpler type of assembling or 
sorting of parts can be good stand-byes in the case of those who arc 
going to be more or less a permanent responsibility of the destitute 
homes and who, moreover, are limited in their capacity to do a 
full job. As a training programme, however, it is important that 
some basic skills be taught to the inmates. 

Our destitute homes on the whole present a picture of inacti¬ 
vity and where the inmates are busy they are mostly engaged 
in the activity of maintaining the establishment. The rest of the 
non-working day of the inmates is spent partly in daily personal 
routines and partly in physical exercises. Some of the better homes 
provide opportunities for adult education. In a large number of 
destitute homesj however,' the active day for the inmates ends as 
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early as 6-30 p.m. This is specially so with beggar homes which are 
run more or less on the same lines as are jails and other custodial 
institutions. 

From the point of view of adult female inmates, the institutions 
do not make any special provisions. The better institutions provide 
training in nursing, midwifery, rur work, embroidery etc., but 
there are some institutions — especially those where women are few 
in number — in which the women inmates do little else besides 
cooking, sewing etc. 

Finances ; * 

On a question relating to finances 25 out of 29 institutions 
have given complete data. The total income for these institutions 
is found to be Rs. 12,61,731 (- and the total expenditure is seen to 
be Rs. 13,04,153j-, excluding the outlay on capital investments. 
We, thus, see that all the destitute homes together have between them 
a net deficit of Rs. 42,422|- beside^ the capital outlay of Rs. 37,092i-. 
Altogether, therefore, the destitute homes spent Rs. 79,514|- in 
excess of what they had actually been able to raise during one year. 
Among the institutions for the socially handicapped, the destitute 
homes, therefore, have probably the questionable distinction of end¬ 
ing with the highest total deficit as compared with all other in-stitu- 
tions and have shown a credit balance of nearly Rs. 10,000j-. We 
had seen that three out of the 29 institutions studied were managed 
by Government. One of these gave no information regarding its 
finances and the other two showed a credit balance at the end of 
the year. If the figures relating to these two institutions were to 
be subtracted from the total figures, we would probably find that 
the actual deficit incurred by institutions is proportionately even 
higher than what we had estimated. The total income of 
Rs. 12,61,7311- is derived from the following sources: 


Private Sources: 


Income from Assets 

Amount 

Rs. 

27,267 

Percentage 
of total 
2.1 

Income from Donations 

1,84,995 

14.6 

Income from Subscriptions 

58,841 

4.6 

Income from Sale Proceeds 

35,063 

2.7 

Income froih Others 

1,14,748 

9.0 


4,20,914 

33.0 


* The State-wise details of income and expenditure are given in Appen¬ 
dix No. XVI and XVII respectively. 
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Public Sources: 



Amount 

Rs. 

Percentage 
of total 

Grant from Central Government 

2,58,418 

20.5 

Grant from Central Social Welfare Board 39,250 

3.1 

Grant from State Government 

4,05,779 

32.3 

Grant from Local Self Govt. 

1,05,115 

8.5 

Grant from Others 

32,255 

2.5 


8,40,817 

66.9 

TOTAL: 

12,61,731 

99.9 


In some ways the pattern of proportionate incomes from differ¬ 
ent sources for the destitute homes seems to be strikingly different 
from the homes for women and the orphanages. We notice that 
unlike the other institutions, the destitute homes draw their funds 
mainly from public sources. This is very different from the pattern 
of income for orphanages and for women’s homes where the income 
from private sources is between 50 and 55 percent and the income 
from public funds is between 45 and 50 percent. 

Again, we notice that the income from the Central Govern¬ 
ment is as high as 20.5 percent. This is largely due to the fact that 
one institution financed by the Central Government alone has an 
annual budget for Rs. 2,27,518j-. If this amount was deducted 
from the total income as well as from the share of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment we would find that the total proportion of the Central 
Government would be reduced to 3 percent. 

We have noticed that this was also the case with regard to 
orphanages where income from grants by the State Government 
came to 33.1 percent of the total. This was, however, not the case 
with the homes for women where the share of the State Govern¬ 
ments worked out to be 25.8% of the total. This gives the impres¬ 
sion that orphanages and destitute homes have been accepted as a 
responsibility by State Governments to a greater extent than they 
have accepted on the homes for women. This is borne out not 
only by a percentage distribution of income but also by the absolute 
figures of State aid. In the case of orphanages, the total State 
Government aid amounted to Rs. 6,58,068|-. In the case of desti¬ 
tute homes we have seen that this amount totals Rs. 4,05,779|-. In 
the case of women’s homes, how'ever, this amount comes down to 
Rs. 1,60,5611-. Even allowing for the differences in population of 
the three types of mstitutions, the per capita State aid works out to 
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be higher in the case of destitute homes and orphanages as com¬ 
pared with women’s homes. Correspondingly we also find that the 
total amount from donations in the case of destitute homes is less 
than half the amounij raised from the same source in the orphanages, 
though the population of destitute homes is more than half the popu¬ 
lation of the orphanages. Calculating the per capita income we find 
that whereas the orphanages have a per capita income of Rs. 3621- 
per month, the destitute! homes have a per capita income of Rs. 280|- 
and the per capita income of women’s homes is Rs. 206|-. 

Items of Expenditure: 

The total expenditure of Rs. 13,04,153 is distributed as follows 
on the various items of expenditure; 


Item 

Total Expenditure 

Percentage 
of total 

Rs. 

Percentage of ex¬ 
penditure on va¬ 
rious items for 



women’s homes 

Food 

7,13,408 

54.7 

43.4 

Clothing 

66,293 

5.0 

2.8 

Housing 

65,684 

5.0 

7.9 

Education 

61,185 

4.6 

18.8 

Voc. Training 

41,981 

3.8 

6.6 

Establishment 

2,57,022 

19.7 

10.8 

Contingencies 

1,358 

1.0 

0.8 

Others 

89,222 

6.8 

8.9 


12,96,153 


Comparing this table with the table of expenditure for the 
women’s homes, we notice the following features: 

1. The proportion of expenditure on food is greater by 11% 
in the case of destitute homes. 

2. The expenditure on clothing has also doubled. 

3. The expenditure on education and vocational training, 
however, is one-third the proportion of expenditure on the 
same item in the case of women’s homes. 

The pattern of expenditure of the destitute homes seems to be 
more similar to the pattern of expenditure in orphanages where also 
we find that the proportion of expenditure on food is more than 50% 
of the total whereas the proportion of expenditure on the combined 
items of vocational trarirang and education- is^ less than 10%. Within 
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certain limitations this distribution of expenditure could be interpreted 
to mean that of all the three types of institutions, the women’s homes 
seem to attach the greatest importance to education and vocational 
training. This seems to be. generally in consonance with the impres¬ 
sions gathered by the members who visited the various institutions, 
As was pointed above, the destitute homes gave an overwhelming im¬ 
pression of inactivity. This is partly due, as was suggested, to the pre¬ 
sence of a very large proportion of physically handicapped, aged and 
infirm persons in these institutions. This .atmosphere of inactivity 
can be highly injurious and demoralizing to the younger populations 
in these homes. 

The proportion of expenditure on different items for all insti¬ 
tutions in terms of percentages cannot, however, give an idea of the 
exact amount of money that is spent on different items. Per capita 
expenses on three of the important items are, therefore, computed 
and presented below: 


Name of State 

Total per 
capita 

Pood 

Education and 
Vocation 

Andhra 

153.6 

37.3 

78.7 

Bihar 

255.5 

123.0 

33.8 

Bombay 

351.8 

184.4 

30.8 

Madras 

205.4 

139.1 

15.2 

Orissa 

75.6 

— 

— 

Bengal 

646.3 

365.6 

102.5 

Punjab 

390.4 

181.8 

.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

711.2 

288.8 

— 

Madhya Bharat 

53.2 

,39.7 

— 

Hyderabad 

Travancore- 

160.0 

100.0 

21.3 

Cochin 

376.4 

125.4 

8.1 

Kutch 

255.7 

145.6 

11.4 

Delhi 

197.4 

116.2 

16.4 

Average per capita 289.8 

158.5 

24.6 


The average per capita expenditures given in the last row are 
actually sf no significance because of the great range of variation 
in the values for the same item. 

Again, as in the case of the women’s homes, we find that Uttar 
Pradesh has the highest total per capita expenditure in the destitute 
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homes. Next to it comes Bengal which also stood second in the per 
capita expenditure for women’s homes. This is followed by Punjab, 
Travancore-Cochin and Bombay. At the other end, there are States 
of Orissa and Madhya Bharat where unbelievably low figures of 
per capita expenditure are reached. 

We notice that the total per capita expenditure in destitute 
homes is among the highest for any type of institution. The varia¬ 
tion is considerable, ranging from 53.2 in Madhya Bharat to 711.2 
in Uttar Pradesh. 

The same may be said about the per capita expenses on food. 
There is considerable variation ranging all the way from 37.3 per 
capita in Andhra to 365.6 per capita in Bengal. Even the average 
per capita expenses on food are better than those attained in the 
case of women’s homes. 

The most striking, however, is the variation in expenses on 
education and vocational training. Andhra which has the lowest 
per capita expenditure on food spends as much as 78.7 per capita 
on education and vocational training. The only State which spends 
is Bengal which has as high a figure as Rs. 102.5 per capita for 
Vocational training and education. Bihar and Bombay spend 
approximately the same amount. On the other hand, Madras and 
Delhi spend only about Rs. 15|- per capita; the rest of the States 
spend even less. The figure of Rs. 0.3 per capita in the case of 
Punjab can be understood by the fact that this institution primarily 
functions as a home for the physically disabled. 

If expenditure is any clue, it appears that at least two types 
of institutions, namely, those for women and for destitutes have a 
better standard of maintenance in Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that both these States have 
very small population being taken care of in their institutions. In 
this respect, the States of Bombay and Madras cater to the largest 
number for any one State. Their patterns of income and expendi¬ 
ture do not show very great variation from one type of institution 
to another and occupy generally a middle position in the scale of 
variations for the diflferent States. 

Discharge and Follow-up'. 

The preceding sections of the chapter have outlined the nature 
of institutional programmes for care and training that obtain in the 
destitute homes. We obtain a picture where a large proportion of 
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children are provided with normal schooling facilities. The adults 
are rather indifferently provided with opportunities for training and 
work and a large part of the handicapped population is just allowed 
to linger on and idle away the time. The problems of after-care 
for inmates of such institutions are numerous. They do not have 
the necessary’ vocational skills and it is doubtful whether any attempt 
has been made to develop in them a healthier set of attitudes towards 
work and people. One of the major difficulties in the case of desti¬ 
tute homes lies in the fact that they have no definite policy for dis¬ 
charge or disposal. The beggar’s homes organized in the different 
parts of the country are run primarily as custodial institutions. To 
that extent the' inmates committed to them are discharged at the end 
of their term of sentence. The question of whether the individual 
has been equipped with any training or skill is not relevent in this 
context. Fortunately the beggar’s homes, at least in Bombay and 
Bengal, seem to insist on vocational activity on the part of their in¬ 
mates. The Vagrant’s Home in Bengal, in particular, has the most 
systematic programme in this respect. In order to be able to orga¬ 
nize activities of a home in this manner, care has to be taken right 
from the point of admission of the inmates. If the purpose of the 
beggar home is rehabilitation, and not relief, then the admission of 
the physically handicapped and the aged persons to such institutions 
seems to serve no purpose. If, on the other hand, such individuals 
are to be provided physical care on humanitarian grounds, then 
they must be taken care of, separately in institutions specially meant 
for them. 

These remarks apply equally to destitute homes, in general, 
where there is a considerable amount of difficulty created by the 
confusion between the relief and rehabilitative goals of the institu¬ 
tions. The solution certainly does not lie in the way of sending out 
the physically handicapped persons, but, rather in the way of creat¬ 
ing separate institutions for the physically handicapped and for the 
able-bodied. It would then be possible to work out programmes of 
training extending over a definite period of time at the end of which 
inmates of destitute homes or the able-bodied would be expected 
to leave the homes and to try to earn their own living. As at pre¬ 
sent, it is impossible to estimate the proportion of those who would 
normally be expected to go out of the “homes for the destitutes” 
every year. The only basis on which one can proceed is to assume 
that the total number of 1632 physically and mentally handicapped 
persons are the only ones who are not likely to be discharged from the 
institution. Obviously, this assumption is, to some extent, errone¬ 
ous because among these physically handicapped persons, there must 
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be some who are young enough to benefit by training. In view of 
the fact, however, that no such training facilities are available in 
the destitute homes, their discharge from these institutions would 
only imply their being obliged to go and beg on the streets. 

To an extent the same may be said of the 812 persons who 
are above the age of 54. We do not know, however, how many 
of these persons are already covered under the total number of 
physically handicapped persons. We would, therefore, proceed on 
the assumption that there is a total number of 5760 minus 1632 
i.e., 4128 persons who can potentially be rehabilitated to normal life. 
Of this population, about 1567 are between the ages of 19 and 54 
and as such could be expected to go out of the institutions as soon 
as they are given adequate training. The rest of the population is 
below the age of 18 and only 853 (tho.se between the ages of 15 
and 18) would probably be expected to go out of the institutions 
during the next five year period. Thus, from amongst the institu¬ 
tions who have supplied information to the Committee, there are 
probably 2,420 who would need to be rehabilitated during the next 
4 or 5 years. 

The immediate problem with regard to them, however, is one 
of giving them adequate vocational training. There is actually 
less than half this number that could be estimated to be receiving 
such training at present. 

We may now turn to see what programmes of help the desti¬ 
tute homes have for their ex-inmates. To a question as to whether they 
helped their ex-inmates, 12 institutions replied in the affirmative, 
10 institutions said that they did not give any help and 7 institutions 
did not reply. If we assume that those who did not send any reply 
gave no help to the inmates, we would find that inmates of more 
than half the institutions get no help in securing a job when they 
go out of the institution. 

Another question that Was asked was whether the institutions 
advance any loans to their inmates for purposes of rehabilitartion on 
their discharge. This question was replied in the affirmative only 
by one institution. 12 institutions said that they did not give any 
loans and 16 did not reply. Here, again, we find that the institu¬ 
tions did not find themselves in a position to advance any credit to 
their ex-inmates to enable them to purchase equipment etc. with 
which to rehabilitate themselves. 
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As we saw in the case of orphanages and women's homes, one 
of the commoner ways of seeking to rehabilitate women inmates is 
by arranging their marriages. In the case of destitute homes, how¬ 
ever, we hnd that there are only 4 institutions which say that they 
arrange such marriages, whereas 20 indicate that they do not 
arrange them and the rest of the 5 institutions gave no information. 

Even with regard to adoption, the destitute homes generally 
do not seem to favour the practice of giving children in adoption. 
Only four of the institutions have replied in the affirmative to this 
question; whereas 20 said that they did not give children in adoption 
and five did not reply. 

Another question that was asked was with regard to whether 
the ex-inmates of these institutions had any organization of their 
own. Four of the institutions said that there were such organiza¬ 
tions, 20 said they had no such organizations and 5 did not reply. 

A more direct question was asked with regard to follow-up. 

12 of the institutions said that they had a system of follow-up, though 
they did not give any details regarding the nature of the follow-up. 

13 institutions said that they had no system of follow-up and four 
did not reply. 

We find a similar division with regard to maintenance of con¬ 
tacts with ex-inmates. 12 of the institutions said that they did have 
some kind of a contact with some of their inmates. 11 institutions 
said that they had no kind of contact whatsoever and six institu¬ 
tions made no reply. Even with regard to the 12 institutions, the 
contact was usually restricted to an occasional post card that some 
of the inmates wrote. But hardly any institution took any initia¬ 
tive even in maintaining such contact through postal communica¬ 
tion. 


We thus see that, as at present, our destitute homes do not have 
anything like a systematic follow-up programme for their ex-inmates. 
The inmates are discharged on their completion of sentence — if they 
are in beggar’s homes — or probably on their securing some kind 
of a job for which the institutions made no serious effort. Once an 
inmate gets a job and is out of the institution, he is also probably 
out of the minds of the management of the institution who have 
more than enough work on their hands caring for the inmates with¬ 
in their institutions. Generally all the institutions are under-staffed 
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and over-crowded, so that the additional responsibility of providing 
a follow-up is well beyond their resources of both time and money. 
This responsibility for follow-up will, therefore, have to be taken 
by an after-care agency which could then also help in organizing 
services for placement as well as for creating new work opportunities. 

In their present stage of development, however, the institutions 
are not fully performing their functions of care and training. It 
might, therefore, become necessary for some time to come, to provide 
accelerated training programmes to some of the ex-inmates of these 
institutions before they can be placed or recommended for any jobs. 

In the absence of such adequate training, it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther many of the destitute homes can really discharge any appre¬ 
ciable proportion of their inmates. If the population figures for 
successive years are any indication, we find that between 1950 to 
1955, the total population in the institutions increased from 2965 
to 5780. Within a short span of five years, the population has thus 
very nearly doubled. It is true that a part of this increase lias been 
absorbed by new institutions. But a great part of this increase has 
actually meant an additional namber in the older institutions. This 
may either mean that the number of new entrants has been so large 
that it has more than compensated for the number of those who are 
being discharged from these institutions. On the other hand, it may 
also mean that the number of those who are being discharged from 
the institutions is itself so small that every set of new admissions 
means that much of an increase in the total population of the insti¬ 
tutions. It is difficult to say on the basis of available data as to 
which of these two possibilities is at present operative. It may be 
said, however, that except in institutions managed by the Govern¬ 
ment and organized on a custodial basis, the turn over of popula¬ 
tion in the other institutions is not very great. 

An after-care agency has to face some special problems with 
regard to ex-inmates of destitute homes. As was suggested in the 
beginning of this chapter, a considerable portion of the population of 
destitute homes consists of people who do not have the right type 
of attitude towards work. To an extent the institutional care and 
training received in the destitute homes would have helped modify 
these attitudes, though there would still be some work left to be done 
by the after-care agency in terms of helping individual ex-inmates 
to be steady on their new jobs. The types of placement that would 
be available to persons with an insufficient degree of specialized skill 
are also bound to be limited. The after-care agency would, there- 
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fore, have a greater problem in finding suitable placement for ex¬ 
inmates of destitute homes as compared with the ex-inmates of 
women’s homes and orphanages. These persons would, therefore, 
have to be provided with semi-skilled or unskilled job opportunities 
where close supervision is available. One of the ways of providing 
opportunities might be to reserve a limited percentage of jobs in 
some of the specially established production units that are visualized 
in the recommendatory part of the report. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, so far as the destitute homes are concerned, a much greater 
improvement in the present institutional programmes would be 
required before any after-care services that are provided could be 
expected to prove effective. The scope of after-care services in 
terms of the ex-inmates of these institutions for the next few years 
would, therefore, be limited to the inmates of such of the institutions 
as have adequate care and training facilities. 



CHAPTER V 


Institutions for the Physically 
Handicapped 

The problem of the care and treatment of the physically handi¬ 
capped has always been the concern of those who took upon them¬ 
selves the responsibility of alleviating the sufferings of such persons. 
There have been efforts made individually and by groups towards 
this end. The government also have been doing their bit in this 
field. But there have been very few organized efforts towards the 
rehabilititation of people who have been discharged from the vari¬ 
ous institutions for the handicapped. There have been, no doubt, 
cases where some highly placed individual got interested in a parti¬ 
cular person suffering from one or the other of the handicaps and 
saw him or her well provided for but there has been no organized 
effort to follow-up the cases after treatment and care have been 
given to them. There has been no organized effort to place any 
appreciable number of them in jobs. 

That an organized effort has to be made for the rehabilitation 
of such physically handicapped persons as are socially dependent 
has been accepted universally. It has been accepted not only from 
a humanitarian and philanthropic point of view but also from the 
point of view of social justice. Having accej^ted every indivi¬ 
dual as an equal member of a democratic society it has become the 
responsibility of the society to see that such of its members as have 
been handicapped due to natural or other circumstances beyond 
their control are taken care of in a way that they get equal oppor¬ 
tunities to contribute their best towards the social good inspite of 
their handicap. 

The Cominittee in its work covered the following categories of 
the physically handicapped: 

a) The Blind; 

b) The Deaf; and 

c) The Leprosy Patient. 

This Committee is not the first to interest itself in this field. 
Much work has been done in the field of the visually and accousti- 
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cally handicapped by the Government, the private agencies, and 
individual philanthropists. The efforts in the field of care and treat¬ 
ment of leprosy patients have been made since the early nineteenth 
century (1). 

But as pointed out earlier the efforts have mainly been in pro¬ 
viding some education — liberal and vocational — as in the case of 
the first two groups and institutional care and treatment in the case 
of the third. In the countries of the West the efforts at care and 
treatment started quite early; consequently the next logical step of 
the rehabilitation of these groups was also taken long ago. We will 
have an opportunity to discuss some of these efforts later. 

In India we do not have an exact census of the number of 
persons suffering from the various types of physical handicaps. But 
varied estimates have been made by a number of different persons. 
They place the blind at about 20 lacs (2) the deaf at 8 lacs (3) 
and the lepers at 10 lacs (4). 

We do not know how reliable these figures are but being the 
only ones available, they have to be accepted to serve as a work¬ 
ing basis. 

There are 53 institutions for the blind in the country three 
amongst these being for adults (5); 35 Schools for the Deaf (6); 
and 95 institutions for the leprosy patients (7). The population 
of the Blind is twenty lacs and there are only 53 institutions which 
serve them. For the Deaf population of 8 lacs, there are only 35 
Schools. The institutions serving the deaf are not adequate in num¬ 
ber to meet the total needs, but in proportion to the number 
of the deaf in the country they are much larger in number than 
are the schools for the blind in proportion to the total number of 
the blind. This is an indication of the fact that the needs of the 
deaf have been better attended to than those of the blind. The 
Committee could not get in touch with all the 183 institutions for 

(1) In Calcutta: pp. 117 Report of the Health Survey and Develop¬ 
ment Committee. 

(2) Joint Committee Report on Blindness in India, Central Advisory 
Board of the Deaf and Blind. 

(3) Health and Education, pp. 11. 

(4) Report of the Health Survey Development Committee pp. 117. 

(5) Advani, Mr. Lai, O.S.D., Ministry of Education, Govt, of India. 

(6) Kavaligikar, Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Principal, Hyderabad School for 
the Blind & Deaf in his “Way out of Silence and Darkness.” 

(7) Bhore Committee Report pp.. 117. 


8 
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the physically handicapped in the country. They had addresses for 
only 87 of these. The following table gives an indication of the 
number of institutions that were contacted by the Committee and 
of those that responded to it. 








Leprosy Patient 

Blind Scliools 

Deaf Schools 


Homes 

Contacted 

Studied 

Contacted 

Studied 

Contacted 

Studied 

Bihar 

3 

2 

Assam 

1 

1 

Assam 

9 

1 

Bengal 

3 

2 

Bihar 

2 

2 

Andhra 

1 

1 

Bombay 

7 

5 

Bengal 

4 

3 

Bihar 

5 

- . 

Madhva 



Bombay 

3 

3 

Bengal 

2 

— 

Piadesh 

1 

— 

Madhya 



Bombay 

2 

2 

Madras 

2 

1 

Pradesh 

1 

1 

Madhya 



Punjab 

1 

1 

Madras 

1 

1 

Pradesh 

1 

1 

Uttar 



Orissa 

1 

■ — 

Madras 

6 

1 

Pradesh 

3 

2 

Uttar 



Uttar 



Hvdera- 



Pradesh 

2 

1 

Pradesh 

10 

1 

bad 

1 

■- 

Madhya 



Hydera- 



Madhya 



Bharat 

1 

— 

bad 

1 

—• 

Bharat 

1 

— 

Saurashtra 1 

— 

Saurashtra 1 

— 

Saurashtra 

2 

1 

Travancorc- 





Delhi 

3 

3 

Cochin 

2 

1 




Kutch 

1 

_ 

Delhi 

1 

1 





Kutch 

1 

— 





28 

17 


21 

14 


38 

7 


In addition to the above, three institutions meant both for the 
Blind and the Deaf (1 in Madras, 1 in Madhya Bharat and 1 in 
Hyderabad) returned the questionnaire duly filled in. A further 
analysis will indicate that the Committee contacted well over 50% 
of the institutions for the Blind in the country, though the response 
from them was only to the extent of about 60% of those contacted. 
Among the deaf schools the Committee contacted 21 institutions in 
all. Of these contacted 14 gave information. Of the existing 95 
institutions for leprosy patients the Committee contacted 38 and of 
those contacted only 7 gave replies to the questionnaire. 

The above table will indicate that the Committee has been 
able to study 17 institutions for the blind, 14 for the deaf and 7 for 
the leprosy patients. 

In me second attempt made to get information on the year of 
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establishment and nature of sponsorship of the institutions 6(^) 
institutions (three blind schools and three homes for leprosy patients) 
serving the physically handicapped sent information. 

The Committee thus contacted a total of 47 institutions for the 
physically handicapped and obtained informatioii from 20 schools 
for the blinds, 14 schools for the deaf, 3 institutions for the blind 
and the deaf and 10 homes for leprosy patients. 

Nature of Sponsorship and Dates of Establishments-. 

Of the total number of 47 institutions for the physically handi¬ 
capped for which we have information it is seen that 13 were esta¬ 
blished before the year 1905. The first institution a deaf school, 
was founded in the decade 1876-1885 by Christian Missionaries in 
Bombay. This was the Bombay Institution for Deaf and Mutes 
founded in 1885. The largest number of institutions were establi¬ 
shed in the period 1936-1945. 

The following table will indicate the numerical growth of insti- 
tions for the physically handicapped decade by decade: 


Year 

Blind Schools 

Deaf Schools 

Blind & Deaf 
Schools 

Homes for 
Leprosy 
Patients 

1876-1885 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1886-1895 

1896-1905 

2 

3 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1906-1915 

— 

2 

— 

1 

1916-1925 

3 

— 

--- 

2 

1926-1935 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1936-1945 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1946-1955 

3 

1 

— 

4 


Let us now consider the nature of sponsorship of these institu¬ 
tions. The first institution that was established for the physically 
handicapped from amongst these 47 institutions was a Deaf School 
established by Christian Missionaries. 

(1) The 6 institutions which gave information only on their year of esta¬ 
blishment and their nature of sponsorship were from the following 
States: 

Blind Schools Homes for Leprosy Patients 

Bombay 1 Madhya Pradesh 1 

Madhya Bharat 1 Madras 1 

Ajmer 1 Travancore-Cochin 1 
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The following table will give the details regarding the nature 
of sponsorship of these institutions: 


Y»ar Christian 

Missionruries 

Itidividual 

Philanthro¬ 

pists 

Other Reli- Secular 
gious Orga- Organiza- ' 
nizations tions ‘ 

Total 

1876-1885 

1 

— 

- - - 

1 

1886-1895 

— 

3 

. - - - 

3 

1896-1905 

3 

1 

— 1 

5 

1906-1915 

— 

3 

- - - 

3 

1916-1925 

1 

4 

- -- - 

5 

1926-1935 

1 

7 

— 1 — 

9 

1936-1945 

1 

10 

— — 2 

13 

1946-1955 

— 

8 

— — — 

8 

TOTAL; 

7 

36 

— 2 2 

47 


The table makes interesting reading. Of the 47 institutions 
who have given information 36 (i.e. 76.6% of the total) were esta¬ 
blished as a result of the efforts of individual philanthropists and 
workers interested in the welfare of the handicapped. The secular 
organizations contribute two institutions and the government took 
initiative in establishing two institutions. One of the institutions 
established by the government is a Blind and Deaf School and the 
other is a Blind School serving the adults. One of them was esta¬ 
blished in 1943 to meet the needs of soldiers losing vision due to 
war injury or shock. The Christian Missionaries established 7 insti¬ 
tutions out of 47. It is interesting to note that none of the other 
eligious organizations in any part of the country have come for¬ 
ward to serve the cause of the handicapped. The efforts of Rama 
Krishna Mission in the field of T.B. for example are very well known. 
But none of the other religious organizations who had otherwise 
taken early initiative in the estabjishing of orphanages, destitutes 
and women’s homes have come forward to organize institutions in 
this field. 

It is quite possible that some of the institutions founded by 
individual philanthropists may have been the result of a religious 
zeal to serve the “Unblessed” groups but there seems to be no organized 
effort in this field by any other religious group except the Christian 
Missionaries. Out of the 5 institutions established in the decade 
1896-1905 they had sponsored 3^ institutions. 
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If we analyse the table given on page 106, we will see that there 
are quite a number of States which do not have even one school 
for the Blind. The following will come in this category: 

Andhra, Assam, Orissa, Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore, Pepsu, 
Rajasthan, Travancore-Cochin, Bhopal, Coorg, Himachal Pradesh, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Tripura, Pondicherry and Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

A glance at the table for the Deaf Schools will indicate that 
the following States do not have even a single Deaf School: 

Andhra, Punjab, Jammu & Kashmir, Mysore, PEPSU, Rajas¬ 
than, Ajmer, Bhopal, Coorg, Himachal Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, 
Tripi>’:a, Pondicherry and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Thus the States which do not have institutional services for 
the physically handicapped, according to the information of the com¬ 
mittee, are many in number. To say that in these areas there are 
no Blind and Deaf persons will be obviously incorrect. The physi¬ 
cally handicapped groups in these areas do not get even the limited 
educational and vocational training facilities which are available to 
similar groups in the areas where institutions for the education of 
the physically handicapped groups exist. 



SECTION—11 


THE BLIND 


In Section I of this Chapter we have dealt with the historical 
and regional development of the services for the handicapped 
groups — the blind, the deaf and leprosy patients. In- the next 
three sections we, will deal with the problems of these three cate¬ 
gories of handicapped groups separately with a view to assess the 
extent of the problem of care and after-care. 


Incidence and Causes: 

The incidence of blindness in India is probably the highest in 
the world barring Egypt. The total number of the blind has been 
estimated at 2 million which constitutes one-fifth of the total world 
blind population. The first All-India Conference for the Blind has 
collected some very informative data. They got statistical infor¬ 
mation from various countries giving the number of blind per lakh 
of population which reads as follows (*): 


Belgium .. . . . . 43 

Bulgaria & Italy .. .. . . 57 

Germany . . . . . , 60 

Austria . . . . . . 66 

U.K. &U.S.A. .. .. .. 175 

India . . . . . . . . 500 


This shocking picture of the incidence of blindness in India is 
somewhat softened when we read further the conclusions of the 
Conference. 

Nearly 90% of the blindness is preventable and another 5% 
is curable. The report says that 30% of the blindness is caused 
before the afflicted person reach the age of 21 (^) and that most of 
it is in the first five years of life. 

(1) Proceedings of the First All-India Conference of the Blind; Compiled 
by Captain H, J. M. Desai, Organizing Secretary. 

(2) This estimated figure is also supported by the Joint Committee 
Report pp. 28, 
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The Joint Committee appointed by Government of India to 
report on “Blindness in India” gives a list of the causes of blindness 
as follows (®); 

“It is evident from the foregoing that most of the blindness 
has both its direct and indirect causes. For example: 


Direct Causes 

Small pox 
Noratomalacia 
Oplhalmia Neonatorum 
Purulent Conjunctivitis 


Indirect Causes 

Lack of sufficient extensive vac¬ 
cination and re-vaccination. 
Lack of adequately balanced 
diet and low standard of living. 
Lack of adequately trained mid¬ 
wives. 

Ignorance and use of strongly 
irritant remedies. 


“In fact this last indirect cause, plus poverty and the attendant 
low standard of hygiene, sanitation, bad ventilation and malnutri¬ 
tion account for the major portion of the blind population. Our 
attack (the Committee says) upon the incidence of blindness must 
therefore be two-fold: The medical work of dealing with eye- 
diseases as they occur and secondly the vast task of removing the 
indirect causes.” 

Discussing the causes of blindness, Col. Sir J. N. Duggan has 
listed eleven different causes: 

1. Ophthalmia Neonatnum or sore eyes in newly bom babies. 

2. Small pox. 

3. Veneral Disease. 

4. Trachoma or Granular lids—Kheel or Khepura. 

5. Eye affections due to defective dietetic conditions such as 
Xerosis or Keratomalacia. 

6. Irritant remedies. 

7. Accidents and injuries. 

8. Short sight. 

9. Squint. 

10. Cataract or Motio. 

11. Geaucoma. (^) 


(3) Joint Committee Report pp. 19. 

(1) It may be of interest to note here that the All-India Association of 
the Workers’ for the Blind was started in 1916 in Mysore and that in 
January 1917 they brought out the first issue of their journal called 
“The Sight to the Blind.” 
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Since 90% of the blindness is preventable and another 5% 
curable an organized effort will have to be made for the education 
of the people. 

This has been recommended both by the Joint Committee 
appointed by the Government (^) and the First All-India Con¬ 
ference for the Blind. But the care and education of those already 
afflicted with blindness will form a major part of any effort in the 
field of welfare of the blind. Such work will have to be carried 
In four stages: 

i) Prevention of preventable blindness; 

ii) Cure of curable blindnes; 

iii) Education and employment of the blind; 

iv) Care of the aged, disabled or infirm blind. 

This Committee mainly concerned itself with the third stage 
i.e. on the education and employment of the blind, for it is only 
this group of the blind which will need post institutional care and j or 
follow-up and after-care work. Once the aged, the infirm or the 
disabled blind person is institutionalized, he will have to stay there 
till the end of his life. This group thus does not present any pro¬ 
blem from the point of view of post-institutional care or after-care 
work. 

Writing about the education of the physically handicapped, 
Mr. Advani of the Ministry of Education estimated that of the 
total blind population of our country only 25% i.e. about 500,000 
are educable and of them about 50% may be of the school going 
age. He stated that in 53 schools for the blind there were at the 
time of writing about 1,500 students who were undergoing educa¬ 
tion and were getting some vocational training. But the conference 
for the blind held in 1952 estimated the number of schools at 32 
and number of boys and girls being educated at 1,212. 


Distribution of Institutions'. 

This Committee, as said earlier, contacted and studied only 20 
Blind Schools of which 17 furnished complete information. Of the 
schools contacted and studied 2 were in Bihar, 5 in Bombay, 2 in 
Bengal, 1 in Madras, 1 in Punjab, 2 in Uttar Pradesh, 1 in Sau- 


(2) Op. Cit page 29. 
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rashtra and 3 in Delhi (^). These institutions apart, there are three 
institutions for the Blind and Deaf which have not given separate 
figures for each of the categories (^). 

Distribution of Inmates by Age and Sex: 

The following table will give the age and sex-distribution of 
the inmates studying in the Blind SdKools: 


Less than one year 

Male 

Female 

2 

Total 

2 

1—4 

2 

— 

2 

5—14 

322 

103 

425 

15-18 

222 

37 

259 

19—54 

289 

62 

351 

Above 54 .. 

9 

— 

c 

Details of age & sex division 
not availab'e 

844 

204 

142 

1190 


This total of 1,190 stands for the 17 institutions which sent 
information. 

The number of Inmates can also be divided by their age-groups. 
There are 688 inmates below 18 and 351 between 19-—54 and 9 
above 54 years. That in educational institutions which are primarily 
meant for educable children there should be 42.7% inmates who are 
beyond the school going age is rather surprising. 

This can be an indication of two things; either that their admis¬ 
sion has taken place when they were much older and of which 
there is no indication, or that they were admitted when young and 
in the absence of any rehabilitative programmes they have been 
forced to stay on in the institutions. If this latter practice is com¬ 
mon it can be harmful. Continued stay of people beyond a certain 
age limit in educational institutions is not healthy from the point 
of view of the morale of the younger age groups who under such 
circumstances cannot be expected to develop confidence in the edu¬ 
cation and the vocational training which is given to them. 

(1) The total number of institutions for the Blind contacted were 28, their 
state-wise distribution is gi^en in appendix II. 

(2) The information from these three institutions has not been included 
in the main body of the Report. This information has been given in 
Appendix No. XXXIV. 
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Distribution of Inmates by States: 

The State-wise distribution of the inmates is as follows: 


No. of Institutions Inmates 


Bihar 

2 

93 

Bombay 

5 

3& 

Bengal 

2 

155 

Madras 

1 

200 

Punjab 

1 

57 

Uttar Pradesh . . 

2 

157 

Saurashtra 

1 

15 

Delhi 

3 

147 


17 

1190 

The variation in the 

number of inmates 

in the States is con- 

siderable. The highest number of inmates in 

any State is in Bom- 

bay where there are 366 

inmates. Next in 

order comes Madras 

where there are 200 inmates with Bengal coming third has 155 in- 


mates. Saurashtra with one institution serving 15 inmates has the 
lowest number. 

Inadequacy of Equipment: 

In most of the Blind Schools that the members have visited — 
and they visited all the 17 studied —■ they found that there were not 
a sufficient number of writing slates and books in Braille. Some of 
the institutions have made attempts to have these slates locally made 
and the books written in Braille by their staff members on extra 
payment. In one case the institution had a machine installed for pro¬ 
ducing books in Braille. But this has not altered the picture of the 
general inadequacy of this material in the institutions. 

In reply to another question asking for the details of handi¬ 
capped persons the information collected indicated that in addi¬ 
tion to blindness 9 persons out of the total of 1190 suffered from 
additional handicap. Four were described as crippled, 2 deaf, 2 
mentally handicapped and one in the undefined category of “others.” 

The institutions that give care -and shelter to the inmates have 
not specified any extra efforts that they make to provide training 
and education to these inmates with additional handicaps. It seems 
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that such cases where there is difficulty in giving training due to 
the additional handicaps the institutions provide only care and that 
such cases are permanently institutionalized. 

Education and Vocational Training'. 

Out of a total of 1190 inmates of these schools a total of only 
792 were said to be undergoing education. The following will indi¬ 
cate the standards in which they were studying; 


Pre-Primary School .. .. .. 114 

Primary School . . . . . . 323 

Middle School . . . . . . 141 

High School . . .... 12 

Higher Education .. . . . . 5 

Vocational Training . . . . . . 11 

Details not available . . . . . . 186 

TOTAL: .. .. .. 792 


The total number of children who are receiving education 
(ie. 792) is 66.5% of the total number of inmates in Schools for 
the Blind. This raises the question as to what the rest of the inmates 
are doing. We would normally assume that these inmates, num¬ 
bering 398, are probably engaged in the production centres. This, 
however, is not so. 

We find that 4 out of the total number are children below the 
age of five; and the others have an additional handicap. They are, 
therefore, not likely to be in the working group, and for these per¬ 
sons the schools for the Blind serve as institutions of care rather 
than training. 

But we find further that even the rest of the 385 — after 
excluding the children below five and those doubly handicapped — 
are not likely to be employed in the production centres, since there 
are only three such centres between all the seventeen schools, llie 
role of the Blind Schools with regard to this section of the popula¬ 
tion is, therefore, not clear. In this group there are even children 
between the ages of 11 and 18; and one wonders why they are not 
in schools. 

One institution said that though 7 of its inmates have com¬ 
pleted their education and vocational training and are ready to go 
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out the management does not know where to send them. Conse¬ 
quently these 7 have been appointed “pupil teachers.” It is obvi¬ 
ous that due to the undeveloped state of after-care services other 
institutions must also be facing similar difliciilties and thus were 
probably unable to account for a large number of their inmates. 

Vocations Taught: 

Providing vocational training is almost an integral part of the 
educational process in all the educational institutions for the blind. 
The following vocations are taught by the various institutions: 


Name of the Vocation 

No. of Instittitions 
providing training 

Cane Work & Basket making 

15 

Music 

11 

Weaving 

7 

Knitting . . . . ... 

5 

Tailoring 

Gardening, Nawar making. Canning, Paper 

4 

Bag making 

3 

Massage and String Bag making. Coir Work 
Lace Work, Book Binding, Machine Spinn¬ 

2 

ing, Plastic Candle making. Typing, Wool 
Carding, Spinning, Mat Weaving, Rattan 

1 institution 

Work, Carpentary, Net Work, Bidi mak¬ 
ing, Chalk Stick making. String Mat mak¬ 
ing, Chick making, Charpai Stringing. 

each 


There are 27 crafts in which training is provided to the Blind 
in the institutions. It will be noted that cane work and basket 
making are taught in 14 out of 17 institutions. Next comes music 
which is taught in 11 institutions. Weaving, Knitting and Tailor¬ 
ing are taught in 7, 5 and 4 institutions respectively. The number 
of inmates who get training in each of these crafts is not available 
to the Committee nor do they have any information as to what craft 
is taught to what particular age group. 

None of the institutions have given the detailed syllabus that 
they follow in liberal education. I'he observation of the members 
is that the inmates in Blind Schools are given instruction in regional 
languages and|or Hindi and simple arithmetic. The children take 
a little more time to master Braille than children in normal schools 
take in learning the alphabet. This period is about a year. After 
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this period a blind child makes as much progress as any normally 
sighted child. 

Some institutions prepare their inmates for Hindi Examina¬ 
tions like “Rattan” and “Bhushan” and there are some children 
who have passed the Matriculation or an equivalent examination 
and are pursuing higher studies. But only a few children get an 
opportunity to go in for higher education. 

Finances : 

Sixteen out of the 17 institutions provided information on their 
income and expenditure. The total income of these 16 institutions 
comes to Rs. 5,11,035|- as against a total expenditure of Rs. 5,19,241|- 
which does not include expenses on equipment and other items of 
non-recurring expenditure. These latter total up to Rs. 42,126|-. 

There is thus an overall deficit of Rs. 50,3.331- for the year 
1953-1954 in the institutions for which information has been avail¬ 
able. It is not possible to say definitely as to what are the ways 
in which this deficit is met but since almost all of these institutions 
are privately managed the pattern of meeting deficits is probably the 
same as in the case of other non-correctional institutions like orphan¬ 
ages etc. 

The following are the details regarding income (*): 


Private Sources: 


■' .. 

Rs. 

Percentage of 

Income from Assets 

21,356 

the total 

4.1 


Income from Subscription 

28,731 

5.6 


Income from Donations 

129,143 

25.2 


Income from Sale-Proceeds 

83,696 

16.1 


Income from Other Sources 

25,592 

5.7 

(56.7%) 

Public Funds: 




Grants from the Central 

Government 

5,000 

.8 


Grants from the C.S.W.B. 

28,300 

5.5 . 


Grants from the State 
Governments 

1,34,154 

26.2 


Grants from the Local Bodies 

15,360 

3.0 


Grants from Other Sources 

39,703 

7.8 

(43.3%) 

Grand Total: 

5,11,035 

100.0 ( 

100.0%) 


(1) The State-wise details of the proportion of income and expenditure arc 
given in Appendix XX(a). 



It will be seen that 56.7% of the income of the institution is 
from private sources. Of these, the income from donations is the 
highest accounting for 25.2% of the total. The income from public 
funds is 43.3% of which the major portion is derived from State 
Governments. 

Keeping in view the fact that only three institutions have said 
that they have a production centre of their own it is remarkable that 
“Sale Proceeds” constitute 16.]% of the total income. Here, we 
may note that almost all the institutions produce goods for sale. 
Goods produced by new trainees are given a finishing touch either 
by the senior students or by the craft teachers concerned and are 
sold to members and visitors who generally buy them with a view 
to help the institutions. 

The contribution from the Central Goverment aside of the 
contribution from the Central Social Welfare Board, is only 0.8% 
of the total income. There is, however, one institution for the adult 
blind which is wholly financed by the Central Government. The 
financial statement for this institution was not available. 

The share of the local bodies which is only 3.0% of the total 
income is not much lower in comparison with what they contribute 
to the Orphanages(3.6%) and is higher in comparison with what 
they contribute to the Homes for Women {2% of their total budget) 
but in comparison with the Homes for Destitutes, where their con¬ 
tribution amounts to 8.5% of the income, their contribution to the 
Blind School is very meagre. 

The following table makes interesting reading on this point; 


No. 

of Insti¬ 

Grants from 
Local Gov¬ 

Percentage 
of the 

Total Income 


tutions 

ernment 

Total 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Orphanages 

77 

80,075 

3.6 

2,204,439 

Homes for Women 

35 

12,607 

2.0 

620,292 

Homes for Destitutes 

29 

105,115 

8.5 

1,261,731 

Blind Schools 

17 

15,360 

3.0 

511,035 


If we calculate the grants made by the Local Bodies on a per 
capita and per institution basis it will be seen to be the following: 
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Graat per Per capita 

Institution Grant 


Orphanages 

Rs. 

1,039.8 

Rs. 

14.9 

Homes for Women 

Rs. 

360.2 

Rs. 

3.2 

Homes for Destitutes 

Rs. 

362.5 

Rs. 

18.4 

Blind Schools 

Rs. 

903.5 

Rs. 

15.3 


While the grant from the local bodies works out at Rs.15.3 per 
capita, the grants from other public sources are much higher. 

C.S.W.B. .. .. . . Rs. 28.2 

State Government . . . . Rs. 134.1 

In considering the various items of income we find that an an¬ 
alysis of the income from sale proceeds presents some interesting facts. 
The total income of all the institutions from this source is Rs.83,696|- 
i.e. 16.1% of the total income. The total expenditure on vocational 
training stands at Rs.52,993|-. It would be reasonable to assume 
that this expenditure is largely accounted for by the purchase of raw 
materials for purposes of training. The surplus of income over ex¬ 
penditure in a comparison of these two items could in a sense be con¬ 
sidered to be an income actually earned by the inmates. We know, 
however, that expenses on the salaries of the staff for vocational train¬ 
ing are not included in the expenditure on vocational training and 
that if they were so included the programme of vocational training 
would not show a credit balance. Even so it is gratifying that the in¬ 
mates of the school for the blind contribute at least 1|6 of the total 
income. 

The per capita cost of Rs. 518.7 includes Rs. 142.7 as per capita 
expenditure on establishment. The expenditure on the maintenance 
and education of the inmates comes to Rs. 376.2 and the inmates 
contribute 12.2% of this recurrent cost on their education, training 
and maintenance. 

The per capita cost on education and vocational training alone 
comes to Rs. 142.3 per year. The income front sale proceeds works 
out at 25% of this per capita cost. This contribution, in the light of 
their generally inadequate training, can be considered to be remark¬ 
able. With proper training and regular marketing facilities — and, 
incidentally, the latter of the two is conspicuously absent today — 
the inmates may be able to contribute to the expenditure on their 
educational and vocational training to the extent of 40% — 50%. 
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Items of Expenditure: 

The total expenditure of Rs. 5,19,241 on various items is divided 
as follows: 


Food 

Rs. 

136,727 

26.3% 

Clothing . . 

Rs. 

12,117 

2.3% 

Housing 

Rs. 

17,262 

3.2% 

Education 

Rs. 

89,531 

17.2% 

Vocational 

Training 

Rs. 

52,993 

10.2% 

Establishment 

Rs. 

142,566 

27.2% 

Contingencies 

Rs. 

11,832 

2.2% 

Others 

Rs. 

43,277 

— 

(Details of Expenditure 
not available) 

Rs. 

12,936 

2.5% 

TOTAL: 

Rs. 

519,241 

96.9% 


The expenditure on food which is 26.3% of the total expendi¬ 
ture is the lowest in proportion as compared to Orphanages (51%) 
to Homes for Women (43.4%) and to Homes for Destitutes where 
it is (54.7%). 

The fact that average expenditure on food is very low when 
compared to other categories of institutions, does not tell us much 
because, in cities like Madras, Bombay and Calcutta all the students 
do not live in the hostels of the institutions. If we had the total 
number of resident students we could have compiled the per capita 
cost on food on these students but in view of the fact that we do 
not have such data it is not possible to compile comparative figures 
of expenditure on this item. 

The expenditure on clothing similarly does not present the 
total outlay on the item. Day scholars are provided by the parents 
and even amongst the resident students there is always a small num¬ 
ber who get clothes from home. 

The expenditure on housing is not incurred by the institutions 
on any uniform basis. Some institutions who have their own build¬ 
ings spend only on maintenance and repair. But there are others 
who have to pay heavy rents on their buildings. Sometimes new 
additions are made and the building cost is included in the item on 
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Housing. Thus the 3.2% expenditure on housing is only indicative 
of the fact that this slice in income has been spent. Beyond that 
in relation to other items of expenditure it does not mean much. 

The most important items in Schools for the Blind are-—Edu¬ 
cation and Vocational Training since they are most directly con¬ 
nected with the rehabilitation and after-care of the inmates. The 
salaries of educational and vocational teachers are not included in 
the expenditure on education and vocational training. Thus in 
order to find out the exact amount spent on these two items we have 
included the expenditure on establishment (which consists of the 
salaries of the staff only) in this calculation. 

54.6% of the expenditure is incurred on education, vocational 
training and establishment. The following table will give a com¬ 
parative analysis of per capita expenditure on these items; 



Total I'er 
capita 

Education 

Voc^rion- 
al Train- Establish 

- Total 


expenditure 


ing 

nients 

oil 3 items 

Orphanages 

Rs. 331.5 

24.3 

14.3 

53.5 

92.1 

Homes for Women 

Rs. .341.7 

45.5 

15.1 

26.3 

86.9 , 

Homes for Destitutes 

Rs. 289.6 

13.5 

11.1 

19.7 

44.3 

Blind Schools 

Rs. 518.7 

89.4 

52.9 

142.5 

284.3 


The table indicates that the Schools for the Blind have the 
highest total per capita expenditure of Rs. 518.7 as compared to 
others. 


The orphanages spend Rs. 92.1 out of the per capita expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 331.5 on education, vocational training and establish¬ 
ment. Homes for womc i spent Rs. 86.9 out of Rs. 241.7 per captia 
on these items and Homes for the Destitutes spent Rs. 44.3 out of 
a total per capita expenditure of Rs. 289.6 on these items. The 
Blind Schools spend as much as Rs. 284.8 out of a total per capita 
expenditure of Rs. 518.7 on these items. 

This high expenditure on these items leads one to conclude 
that the institutions for the Blind lay greater stress on education 
and vocational training as compared to the institutions for the 
socially handicapped. 

The expenditure on establishment is the highe.st in this cate¬ 
gory. It is indicative of the fact that the staff of such institutions 
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which has had special training has to be given a higher salary than 
the staff of Orphanages or Homes for the Destitutes or Homes for 
the Women. This should not be interpreted to mean that the insti¬ 
tutions serving the socially handicapped do not need a fraineil staff 
but it indicates that at present the staff that Orphanages and Homes 
for Destitutes and Women have employed is not paid as well as the 
the staff employed by the institutions serving the physically handi¬ 
capped. 

The following table will give an estimate of per capita expendi¬ 
ture on these items by States: 


Educational 

Vocation¬ 
al Train¬ 

Est'iblish- 

ment 

To >.l on 

3 ftems 

(') 

Over all 
,\verage 


Rs. 

ing 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Bihar 

2.1 

25.4 

142.8 

170.3 

48.1% 

351.8 

Bombay 

23.7 ■ 

92.1 

120.3 

246.1 

35.0% 

731.3 

Bengal 

12.4 

— 

154.9 

167.3 

50.0% 

329.6 

U.P. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

862.4 

Madras 

_ 

57.8- 

156.2 

214.0 

59.1% 

362.4 

Punjab 

133.5 

81.0 

180.2 

394.7 

61.3% 

642.9 

Saurashtra 

— 

4.3 

114.6 

118.9 

36.2% 

325.9 

Delhi 

— 

22.8 

165.8 

188.6 

43.4% 

433 i 

Per Capita 
Total; 

on 

89.4 

52.9 

142.5 

284,8 


518.7 


The table indicates that whereas the over all per capita expen¬ 
diture on education is Rs. 89.4, there is only one State, Punjab, 
which has a higher per capita expenditure cf Rs. I.IS.S. Three 
States have not given the information and m the others there is a 
per capita expenditure of Rs. 2.1 (Bihar), Rs. 12.4 (Bengal) and 
Rs. 23.7 (Bombay) respectively. 

The per capita expenditure on Vocational Trainmg for two 
States is not available. For the remaining States, the per capita 
expenditure varies from Rs. 4.3 per year to Rs. 92,1 per year, as in 
the cases of Saurashtra and Bombay respectively. The per capita 
expenditure on establishment is lower than the over all average for 
two States; all the others spend above the per capita average calcu¬ 
lated for the total. 

The per capita expenditure on Education, Vocational Training 
and Establishment is .shown to be 48.1% of the total per capita 

(i; The Column gives the percentage of expenditure on the 3 items to the 
total expenditure. 
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expenditure in Bihar, 35.0% in Bombay, 50% in Bengal, 59.1% in 
Madras, 61.3% in Punjab, 36.2% in Saurashtra and 43.4% in Delhi. 

Taking the per capita cost for each of the States and compar¬ 
ing it to the per capita cost for the total population it is seen that 
out of eight States where we have these institutions five States have 
their per capita expenditure below and three have it above the aver¬ 
age per capita cost. The lowest per capita cost is Rs. 325.9 in the 
case of Saurashtra and the highest cost of Rs. 862.4 is in the State 
of Uttar Pradesh. 

We also find that in Saurashtra vyhere the cost per capita is 
the lowest, the per capita cost in establishment and on vocational 
training is nearly as high as in Bombay. The per capita cost in 
education is the highest in Punjab. In vocational training it is the 
highest in Bombay and in establishment it is the highest again in 
Punjalr. Possibly the cost on establishment which is higest in the case of 
Bombay (Rs. 42,720 out of a total of Rs. 2,59,607) is reduced in 
per capita calculations because of the large number of inmates 
(355) that this service in the State caters to. 

Produclion Centre 

Of the 17 ins'itutions for the blind three said that they have 
their own production centres apart from the training centres. Of 
the three one is situated in Bihar, one in West Bengal and third in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

All the three institutions said that their production centres are 
subsidized. The figures for the Bihar institution give a different 
picture at a first glance. 

Income Expenditure 

From Sale Proceeds Rs. 6013|- Salaries & D.A. to staff Rs. 520j- 

Raw Material Rs. 25311- 

Workers’ Wages Rs. 27911- 

Total: Rs. 58421- 

The credit balance of Rs. 1711- is encouraging but this is not 
entirely due to the economic efficiency of the enterprise. The entry 
I for salaries of the staff does not include the salaries for all the staff. 
The instructors and the supervisory staff consists of missionary work¬ 
ers who are not paid out of the income of the production centre. 
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The inmates that work in this production centre number 34. 
They are paid on a piece rate basis. The average monthly wages for 
a boy comes to Rs. 1218 and for a girl Rs. /j-. The institution has 
to subsidize their living. If the entire staff connected \/ith the pro¬ 
duction centre of this institution had to be paid and the workers weie 
also to get wages at the prevailing market rates then the picture would 
change and this very centre would show a large deficit. 

The institution in West Bengal is differently organized. Ten of 
the inmates who have finished their vocational training have orga¬ 
nized themselves into a body called “Sramik Sangha. ’ i') They have 
appointed one among themselves as their leader. The leader comes 
to the institution and collects raw materials for the group; when the 
goods are produced the institution undertakes to sell them. 

The institution in Uttar Pradesh is a sheltered workshop for it) 
persons. The workers are paid on a piece-rate basis. Ihc institu¬ 
tion reports that all the 10 workers cam enough to pay for their 
boarding and clothing. Lodging is provided free to them; so is medi¬ 
cal attention. They are paid their wages menthly; .some of thern 
earn as much as Rs. 150 -. In the opinion of the head of the insti¬ 
tution they cannot earn a full econcmic wage and their earnings 
have to be subsidized from one-third to one-half of the total wage. 

Even in Bihar it has been mentioned that the total earnings of 
a worker per month were only 1218. The possibility of a blind per¬ 
son earning a full living wage seems, therefore, to be remote. The 
Joint Committee reporting on blindness brought out this fact very 
clearly. The relevant portions in their report read (“): 

“Taking the average production of a skilled sighted crafts¬ 
man at 100, (the output of) trained blind workers will range 
from 20 for slow and handicapped men from 50 to 70 for the 
average skilled blind worker and very occasionally, to 100 for 
the exceptional man.” 

Assuming that the average earning of a person doing unskilled 
work is Rs. 40—50 (provided he is in job throughout the month) 
the average monthly income of Rs. 12.5 is far below normal. One 
of the reasons for this low wage is the very inadequate training im¬ 
parted in the crafts. The quality of the training has to be of a 

(1) i.e. a “Labour Union.” 

(2) Report on Blindness in India page 57. 
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very high order if the blind have to find jobs for themselves. Even 
if an employer agrees to employ him the employer will not be will¬ 
ing to pay full wages to a person who produces only 50—70% of 
the average produce of a normal worker. If he is paid in propor¬ 
tion to what he produces he will become a burden on his family. 
The wages for the blind workers, therefore, may have to be aug¬ 
mented to the extent of 40 to 50% by the State. This conclusion 
is supported by the prevalent practices even in the countries of the 
West where the vocational training of the blind has made much 
greater progress. 

Discharge & Follow-up-. 

Of the 17 institutions contacted only three said that they have 
an organized follow-up service. One institution in Madras said that 
they followed-up their cases for at least five years after the dis¬ 
charge. In reply to another question the same institution said that 
they maintained only routine records indicating the date of admis- 
s'cn and discharge and did not say whether they had information 
regarding what their ex-inmates were doing. The other two insti¬ 
tutions who had a follow-up programme were both in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. One of the two did not give any information. The others 
said that they had regular follow-up and placement records and that 
they followed up their ex-inmates in the early stages of placement. 
This institution financed by the Central Government has a regular 
Placement Officer stationed in Madras. 

In the case of the other institutions the only contact that they 
had with their ex-inmates was through correspondence and occa¬ 
sional visits by the ex-inmates. As in other non-correctional institu¬ 
tions like orphanages the contacts with the ex-inmates were initiated 
and maintained by the ex-students themselves and not by the insti¬ 
tutions. One institution very proudly replied that its ex-inmates 
not only maintained contacts with them but that they even donated 
money to the funds of the school. 

13 out of the 17 institutions contacted and studied said that 
they employed their ex-inmates. The usual employment provided in 
these areas is that of a teacher or vocational instructor. One of the 
institutions in Delhi reported that they employed their ex-inmates as 
pupil teachers “due to lack of facilities for rehabilitation.” 

There is only one institution which said that it organized some pre¬ 
discharge services. 
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All institutions said that they gave help to their ex-inmates in 
getting jobs. 14 institutions said that they did not gi\'e any mone¬ 
tary help. One Bombay institution said that though it did not offer any 
monetary assistance from its own funds they recommended such cases 
to the Blindmen’s Association which offered loans to the needy in 
this group. Another institution in Madras said that due to financial 
limitations it could not give loans to all the inmates who needed 
them but that in 1953-54 they did help two of their ex-inmates with 
money in order that they could start some work of their own. An¬ 
other institution in Uttar Pradesh said that they had a Trainee’s 
Welfare Fund and every one of the trainees was given Rs. 100|- on 
discharge from the institution. 

Generally, however, what happens to the ex-inmates of Blind 
Schools no one knows. The institutions have no records and there 
is no other way of knowing their whereabouts or anything about 
what they are doing. 

THE DEAF 

The exact number of deaf in the country is not known. Accord¬ 
ing to one estimate it stands at 8 lacs (’ ). Anc !:er e.stimate is based 
on 1931 census figures according to which the number was 2,30,000. 
The experts believe this number to be very low and they think that 
if this number were about three times larger a more correct figure 
would be arrived at. This revised estimate will be around 7 lacs (^j. 
This estimate is commonly accepted. The education of the deaf is 
not a new phenomenon in the countries of the East. Education 
was given to the deaf in India, Iran and Egypt even in the pre- 
Christian era; though only a few benefitted by it. 

The first attempt to educate the deaf was made in 691 A.D. 
by Bede with the help of Bishop of York. Pedro Pauce de Leon 
in Spain was the first person to introduce lip-reading lesson in 1555. 
The first School for the Deaf was established in 1810 in the U.S.A. 
The first School in India was established in 1884 in Bombay by the 
Christian Missionaries (^). 

It can not be said exactly as to how many schools for the deaf 
exist in our country. There arc various estimates. Mr. Advani 

(1) Kavaligikar Mr. Ramchandra Rio, Pr'ncipal, Hyderabad School for 
the BlindSand Deaf. 

Maseur, Dr. C. A.: Rehabilitation of the accoustically handicapped pp. 2. 

(2) Advani, op. cit. 
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says that there are 41 institutions serving about 2000 children. 
According to a recent statement by Dr. Bhan of the Ministry of 
Education there are now 43 such schools giving education to some 
2000 children (^). Mr. Kavaligikar says that there are 35 schools. 
According to Dr. Maseur the number is around 52. 


In the U.S.A. the total population of the deaf is 78,000 and 
there are 210 deaf schools. The actual number of those attenting 
the schools is 20,500. This shows that for every 96 school-going 
deaf children there is a school. In India for every 37 school-going 
deaf children there is one school, (if we divide the total number of 
chddren actually attending the school with the number of schools) (''*). 
This does not, however, mean that the deaf children in India receive 
more individualized attention than the deaf cl^ildren in the U.S. get. 
We find that for the total population of school going children in the 
U.S. (20,500) there are 3000 teachers i.e. for every 7 children there 
is one teacher. In India there are 120 teachers for 1313 children 
(Mr. Kavaligikar) i.e. there is one teacher for every 11 children. 

The Committee had the addresses of 21 schools in the country 
all of which were contacted either by personal visits or by post. 
Replies were received from 14 out of these institutions. 

The institutions studied were as follows: 


Names of the States 


No. pf Schools No. of Schools 
contacted studied 


Assam 

Bihar . . 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Bengal 

4 

3 

Bombay 

3 

3 

Madras 

1 

I 

Madhya Pradesh 

1 

1 

Uttar Pradesh 

2 

1 

Travancore-Cochin 

2 

1 

Delhi 

1 

1 

Orissa 

1 

— 

Saurashtra 

1 

-- 

Kutch . . 

1 

— 

Madhya Bharat 

1 

— 

Total; 

21 

14 

(1) Maseur, op. cit. page 6. 

(2) Hindustan Times, dated 21st 

September, 1955. 


(3) Kavaligikar op, cit. 
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Apart from these 14 institutions three institutions for the Blind 
and the Deaf were also studied (^). They contain information 
regarding the deaf though the figures have not been separately given. 
This makes a total of 17 institutions which provide education to the 
accoustically handicapped and which were contacted by the Com¬ 
mittee. 

The problem of the education of the deaf is .slightly difl'erent 
from that of the other handicapped groups. The blind, the cere¬ 
bral hard of hearing “have a, normal approach lo education’’ though 
mechanical aids may be used to their advantage. To the deaf all 
that reaches the mind through the ear is lost ("). The education 
for the deaf has to be through a continuous effort ov^r a long period 
of time. 

The following table will give the growth of the deaf schools 
and the nature of sponsorship since the first institution was establi¬ 
shed in 1884; 


1876-188.5 

1886-1895 

1896-1905 

1906-1915 

1916-1925 

1926-1935 

1936-1945 

1946-1955 


No. Nature of sponsorship 

1 Christian Missionary 

1 Individual Philanthropy 

1 Christian Missionary 

2 Individual Philanthropy 


3 

5 

1 

14 


Individual Philanthropy 
Individual Philanthropy—4; 

Christian Missionary—!. 
Individual Philanthropy 


Amongst these 14 institutions the table indicates that three were 
founded by Christian Missionaries and the remaining eleven were 
founded by individual philanthropists and the workers interested in 
the field. 

The table indicates that there has been a constant growth in 
the number of instituions in each decade except in the period 1916- 
1925 in which no institution was founded. Five institutions were 

(1) The details of information from them arc given in Appendix XXXIV. 

(2) Maseur Dr. A., Op. cit. pp. 7. 
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founded in 1936-1945. Of these five, two were established in Bihar, 
one in Bengal, one in Bombay and one in Travancore-Cochin. 

The analysis of the nature of sponsorship will indicate that from 
amongst those institOtions studied there has been no institution 
founded by any State Government for the education and vocational 
training of the deaf. The Government of Hyderabad had started 
a mixed school for the Blind and the Deaf. The Government have 
also taken over the management of the Delhi School for the Deaf. 

Another measure which may be taken as an indication of the 
interest that the government takes in the education of ihe deaf is 
the contribution that it makes in the shape of grants to various exist¬ 
ing institutions managed by private organization. This will be 
considered later. 

As discussed earlier the Christian Missionaries constitute the 
only religious group which have taken any interest in the establish¬ 
ment of the institutions for the deaf. 

Age and Sc: Distribution in the Existing Deaj Schools: 

There is a total of 1054 inmates in the various deaf schools 
studied by the Committee. The State-wise distribution is as follows; 

321 
210 
171 
168 
65 
48 
45 

. . 19 

7 . 


Bengal 

Bombay 

Madras 

Delhi 

Travan core-Cochin 
Bihar 

Uttar Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 
Assam' 


1,054 

The number of inm^ates under training in the deaf schools in 
various States varies from 7 as in the case of Assam to 321 in the 
case of Bengal. 

The following is the age group division for the total number 
of persons in all the 14 schools: 
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Less than one year 


Male 

Female 

1— 4 years 


— 

— 

5—14 years 


612 

289 

15—18 years 


104 

30 

19—54 years 


17 

1 

Above 54 years 


1 

— 



734 

320 : 1 


The table indicates the following few things: 

i) All the institutions for the deaf are purely educational 
institutions; 

ii) There are no children below the school-going age in the 
institutions. Nor are there many inmates above 54; 

iii) The total population consists of only the deaf (there are 
only 2 inmates who are crippled in addition to being deaf 
and two inmates who have been described as being men¬ 
tally handicapped) and to the extent that these institu¬ 
tions do not have a population consisting of persons suf¬ 
fering from other handicaps the planning and execution 
of programmes should become less common as compared to 
the institutions which cater to the needs of the child; 

iv) There is no institution which meets the needs of the 
accoustically handicapped adults, males or females; 

v) It can not be said definitely whether the proportion of 
males and females in this total of 1054 (which is 69.6% 
and 30.4% respectively) represents the actual percentage 
of the deaf in the population of the country. Probably 
this distribution is not representative. It is quite possible 
that a large number of females do not get any education 
at all. 

vi) The distribution of the population in age-groups as given 
in the table can not be made the basis for calculating the 
number of people in various age-groups in the total deaf 
population in the country. The institutions only give the 
details of school-going population. 

There has been a growth in the population of the deaf schools 
studied by the Committee during the last five years ('). 

(1) This information is for 13 In; l'tutions. For details on the basis of each 
State see, Appendix Xni(b). 
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No. of Inmates in all Sex Distribution 



the Schools 

not "iven 

Total 


Male 

Female 



1950 

481 

200 

— 

681 

1951 

545 

199 

112 

856 

1952 

593 

219 

122 

934 

1953 

561 

2.55 

143 

959 

1954 

592 

331 

147 

1070 


The total population at the time of studying the institutions was 
1054. This indicates a growth of 57.2% over the total population 
in 1950. 

From the table giving the year of founding of instiutions we 
see that in the decade 1946-1955 only one new institution was esta¬ 
blished. This is an indication of the fact that the existing institu¬ 
tions have become better known in the areas where they have been 
established and that more and more people are getting conscious 
of the need to use them. 

It is the impression of members who have visited all the 14 
institutions studied that a very large number of students in the deaf 
schools are non-residents. This probably indicates that while the 
deaf children living in the towns where these schools are situated 
are able to get the services of and benefits from these institutions 
those who live in the villages and other moffu.sil towns are not in 
a position to avail of these facilities. 

This situation probably indicates a need for institutions to make 
their services more widely known.' But it further suggests that 
arrangements should be made to help the children in remote areas 
to enable them to go to the existing schools, or alternatively to start 
more schools which would be within the reach of all, both in terms 
of the distance and the expenditure involved. 

Educational and Vocational Training: 

All the children in deaf schools can not be classified in one 
category. The-e may be partially deaf children or those who are 
completely deaf. There may be a few who are born deaf and there 
may be others who have become deaf. But such distinctions are not 
commonly made in the deaf schools in our country. “All children 
whether they are partially deaf or severely or totally deaf are 
educated in the same class” (^) though they may be divided accord- 

(1) The Deaf in India,'Volume IV, No. 4, pp. 14. 
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ing to age and the number of years that they may have spent in 
the institutions. 

The hearing capacity of the children is not tested and conse¬ 
quently the few hearing aids that have been purchased by the insti¬ 
tutions can not be fully utilized. 


The process of educat-on of the dc.af is a very long drawn and 
tedious one. In the learning process of the normal child the reten¬ 
tion of words and ideas once grasped is helped by constant repeti¬ 
tion and by the impression that is created through the vocal, audi¬ 
tory and visual senses. In the case of the deaf there are only the 
visual stimuli which are occasionally helped by the kinesthetic stimuli. 
The benefit of constant repetition of these symbols and stimuli is not 
available to the deaf because outside the class room no one knows 
the technical way in which word.s should be repeated in order that 
such repetition may be useful to the child. Thus the learning pro¬ 
cess is pain-fully slow. It takes them at least one year or even two 
to learn to distinguish different words from one another and asso¬ 
ciate them with various objects around. Through kineslhefic 
methods they are introduced to various vibrations that different 
sounds produce. The teacher also introduces them to lip reading. 

Unlike the normal children the deaf learn to speak, read and 
write at the same time. The proces.« is so slow that it is only during 
the third year of their schooling that they learn to read and speak 
simple sentences. Teaching them “concepts” and “ideas ' which 
are abstract in nature is most difficult. To take an example, a 
child who has learnt addition and multiplication can multiply 
4,39,752 by 708 and give the correct answer but if the multiplicant 
is read as four lakhs, thirtynine thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
two, he will not be able to understand it. It is only after they have 
spent 5 years in school that they are given books that first grade 
children in normal schools are given. As they go to higher classes 
they can speak with varied degrees of fluency. They can speak 
words with the accuracy, with which they learnt them and once they 
learn a word wrongly they can never get over the defect (^). 

We have said earlier the duration of studies for the deaf is very 
long and that is a major difficulty in the way of their education. 

(1) The above observations have been made on the basis of a detailed obser¬ 
vation of a Deaf School. 
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Parents can not afford to keep them at school beyond a certain 
number of years and they are anxious that their children learn some 
trade or the other and start earning for themselves. 


Distribution of pupils in the different grades'. 

The institutions have furnished the distribution of students 
according to the various standards in which they study. The fol¬ 
lowing table gives information on the point: 


Pre-Primary . . . . . ■ 428 

Primary School . . . . . . 514 

Middle School . . . . . • 112 

High School . . . . . . — 

Higher Education . . . . . . — 

Total: - .. . . . . 1054 


The table indicates that 40.7% of the children study in the pre¬ 
primary stage, 48.7in primary stage and 10.6% in middle school 
stage. In ordinary schools the a^’erage age for primary and middle 
school children is between 5 — 14 years. The table giving the age- 
group divisions for the deaf schools gives the, following information: 
901 out of 1054 inmates of deaf school, i.e. 85.4% of the total fall 
in the age-group between 5 — 14 years. Normally this age-group 
should have been studying at the primary and middle school level. 
Actually, however, we find that 942 i.e. 89.4% of the total-number 
study in pre-primary and primary school standards. There is no 
child in^this total number of 1054 who studies at the High School 
or higher educational level. 


A comparison of the percentage of distribution of blind and 
deaf children in the different grades in schools highlights the differ¬ 
ence in the educability of the two groups: 


Grades 

Pre-Primary 
Primary School . . 
Middle School 
High School 
Higher Education 
Details not available 


Distribution in 
School tor the 
Deaf 

40.7% 

48.7% 

10 . 6 % 


Distribution in 
School for the 
Blind 

14.3% 

' 40.7%: 
17.8% 
1.5% 
0 . 6 % 
23.4% 
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The above table indicates the very special nature of the diffi¬ 
culties of the accoustically handicapped children in comparison with 
those of the visually handicapped. Whereas within the limited 
opportunities available about 2.1% of the total number of 792 
children in Blind Schools do get an occasion to go for higher educa¬ 
tion, there is not one deaf child out of 10.54 who Iras gone in for 
higher education. There have been the cases when the accoustically 
handicapped have mastered their handicap to a very great extent 
and have done well even in comparison with normal children but 
such cases are exceptions. 


“The only way open to the deaf who can not have full bene¬ 
fits of liberal education is to learn crafts in whic;h much of theory 
work is not involved. The deaf can do all jobs that a normal person 
can do subject to the condition that he does not have to use his 
auditory sense very much. This handicap does not leave profes¬ 
sional careers for the deaf though they can be excellent painters or 
tailors etc.” (^) 


The duration of their school course is very long and almost all 
institutions for the deaf give vocational training to their inmates. 
The following table indicates various crafts that are taught in these 
institutions: 


Name of the Craft 


Tailoring 

Drawing 

Weaving & Painting .. 

Knitting and Embroidery, Clay-Model- 
- ling. Carpentry, Printing 

Needle Work, Spinning, Mattress making 

Agriculture, Bee-Keeping, Calico Print¬ 
ing, Manual Training, Book Binding, 
.Smithy, Wood Work, Paper Doll 
making, Toy making. 


No. of Institutions 
that teach these Crofts 

9 

5 

4 institutions 
each ■ 

3 institutions 
each 

2 institutions 
each 


1 institution 
each 


The institutions provide training in one or more of the above 
mentioned 21 crafts. It is not very clear as to what is the basis on 


(1) Advani, Mr. Lai, Ministry of Education. 
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which craft training is provided to the deaf but generally the choice 
of the par ents counts. Mr. A. J. Panchal in his “Report of Obser¬ 
vation, and Study” says “generally the trades taught to the children 

('‘a the institution) are tailoring, wood work, drawing etc. 

Mainly the students after learning their schools follow their parents 
trades.” (^) 

Since the institutions arc purely educational- and have no reha¬ 
bilitation programme of their own no particular consideration is 
given to this aspect of the problem. They have not furnished any 
information regarding the number of students who learnt each of 
these crabs. 

The list of 21 crafts given above does not exhaust all the pos¬ 
sible types of work that the deaf can do. As a matter of fact all jobs 
in U.S. are open to the deaf and some of the top posts are occupied 
by them. In the U.S. the deaf are eligible even for appointment 
in the Federal Civil iServices. In 1908, an order was issued by the 
Civil Service Commission debarring the deaf from the services. 
There was vigorous protest and the President had to revise the ruling 
“and the deaf were allowed to compete for any position which they 
were capable of filling and with respect to which deafness would 
not interfere.” (^) We will have an occasion later to examine what 
the other possible vocations are in which the deaf have been given 
training in other countries and in which the deaf can be given train¬ 
ing here. 

Finances: 

Twelve out of 14 institutions studied by the Committee pro¬ 
vided information on income and expenditure. The total income 
of these twelve institutions was Rs. 4,24,307 (Rs. 448.1 per capita). 
The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 36,24,44 (i.e. 382.6 per 
capita), excluding the capital expenditure or other expenditure of 
non-recurring nature which amounted to Rs. 54,441. This left a 
surplus of Rs. 7,422 in the year 1953-54 for those institutions for 
which the statements of receipts and expenditure were available. 

The following ale the details regarding income (’*) 

Income from Assets Rs. 1 1,377 2.7% 

Income from Donations Rs. 49,891 11.8% 

Income from Subscriptions Rs. 7,494 1.8% 

( 1 I The Deaf in India Volume IV, No. 4, pp. 16. 

(2) Fest, Harry, Deafness and the deaf in the United States, pp. 288 

(3) For State-wise total of income and expenditure see Appendix XX(b). 
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Income from Sale Proceeds 

Rs. 

11,266 

2.6% 

Income from other sources 

Rs. 

1,23,669 

29.1% 




1 

i 

Grants from: 

Central Government 

Rs. 

2,500 

0.5% 

C.S.W.B. 

Rs. 

7,750 

1.8% 

State Government 

Rs. 

1,95,539 

46.2% 

Local Government 

Rs. 

14,375 

3.3% 

Others 

Rs. 

446 

0.1% 


Rs. 

4,24,307 

51.9% 


The above table indicates that 51.9% of the total income con¬ 
sists of grants from various sources. The contributions made by the 
State Governments to the total income is the highest — 46.2% of 
the total —and constitutes about 81% of the total grants received 
by those institutions. The grants that the State Governments give 
to all the Blind Schools, in comparison, constitute 26.2% of theii 
total income. 

The contribution from the Gentral Government is the smallest 
— 0.5% of the total income of all the deaf schools. The incomes 
from various other sources such as, assets, subscriptions, sale pro¬ 
ceeds, grants from the C.S.W.B. and local governments range from 
1.8% in the cases of subscription and C.S.W.B. grants to 3.3% which 
is the grant from local governments. The income from donations 
constitutes 11.8% of the total income. 

If we calculate the grant by local governments per institution., 
it comes to Rs. 1,026.8 as compared to the per institution grant of 
Rs. 903.5 given to Blind Schools. The per capita in the case of 
Blind Schools from the local governments is Rs. 15.3; whereas in 
the case of Deaf Schools it is Rs. 16.2. The per capita grants made 
by the Central Government as well as the Central Social Welfare 
Board are almost negligible. The per capita grant made by the 
State Governments for the deaf is Rs. 206.6 as compared to Rs. 134.1 
made by the various State Governments for the inmates of the Blind 
Schools. The item on “Sale Proceeds” only brings in an income of 
2.6% as compared to 16.1% on the corresponding item in the 
case of the Blind Schools. Considering that the number of produc¬ 
tion centres in the schools for the Deaf is the same as the number 
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in the case of the blind schools, the difference in income from sale 
proceeds in these two sets of institutions is all the more striking. 

hems of Expenditure'. 

The total expenditure for the year (^) 1953-1954 as given by 
these 12 institutions is as follows: 




Percentage 

of 


Rs. 

the total 


Food 

80,512 

22.5 


Clothing 

■ 265 

.1 


Housing 

10,112 

2.8 

10.6 per capita 

Education 

10,529 

2.9 

11.1 „ „ 

Vocational Training 1,498 

.4 

1.3 „ „ 

Establishment 

1,84,742 

50.9 

195.0 „ „ 

Contingencies 

7,017 

1.9 


Others 

67,769 

18.5 


Total: 

3,62,444 


382.6 per capita 

The above table 

indicates that the largest 

single item of ex- 

penditure is that on 

establishment 

which comes 

to 50.9% of the 

total expenditure. The same item 

in the case of blind schools ac- 


counts for 27.2% of the total expenditures. The following table 
indicates the pattern of expenditure on education, vocational train¬ 
ing and establishment: 

Blind Schools Deaf Schools 


Percenta 

ge of the total 
expenditure 

Per capita 
expenditure 
Rs. 

Percentage of 
the total 
expenditure 

Per capita 
expenditure 

Rs. 

Education 

Vocational 

17.2 

89.4 

2.9 

11.1 

Training 

10.2 

52.9 

0.4 

1.5 

Establishment 

27.2 

142.5 

50.9 

195.0 

Total: 

54.6 

284.8 

54.2 

207.6 


The expenditure on education in Deaf Schools is onlv 2.9% 
whereas in the Blind Schools it is 17.2% The per capita expendi¬ 
ture in the case of establishment is Rs. 195 out of Rs. 207.6 in Deaf 
Schools which is 94.7% of the total expenditure on the above three 
items. In the Blind Schools the per capita expenditure on establish- 

(1) For State-wise details of income and expenditure for Deaf Schools see 
Appendix XX(b). 
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ment is Rs. 142.5 out of a total per capita of Rs. 284.8 which is 
about 50.1% of the total expenditure on these three items. The 
expenditure on establishment is out of proportion to all other items 
and is almost one ancLj^ half times that of the Blind Schools on a 
per capita basis. This is an indication of the amount of importance 
attached to staffing in the Deaf Schools. In all the non-correctional 
institutions studied the establishment expenditure is the highest ni 
deaf schools. 

Let us compare the per capita expenditure incurred on these 
three items in various States: 


Assam 

Vocational 
Education Trai^g 

Establifhiucnt 

366.2 

Total 

1286.8 

Bihar 

15.6 

7.8 

26.7 

320.4 

Bombay 

— 

.8 

196.2 

458.6 

Bengal 

— 

.1 

262.1 

750.0 

M.P. 

139.6 

— 

76.1 

215.8 

Madras 

—' 

—■ 

135.2 

174.1 

U.P. 

T.C. 

Delhi 

(not available) 
(not available) 


243.8 

277.8 

Overall 

average 11.1 

1.5 

195.0 

382.6 


Of the three items, information is uiriformly available for the 
per capita expenditure on establisl’.ment and the total per capita 
expenditure for all the States. Of the 8 States for which data are 
available it is seen that the per capita costs on establishment in 
three States are lower than the average per capita cost of Rs. 195 
for all institutions in the whole country whereas same per capita cost 
in five other States is above this average. This picture that we 
obtain from a comparison of costs on establishment is very similar 
to the one that we obtained on comparing the total per capita cost. 
In the case of Assam which has the smallest population, we sec that 
it has the impossible figure of Rs. 1286.8 of annual per capita 
expenditure. The reason for this is not far to seek since the parti¬ 
cular institution has been recently established and the initial expen¬ 
diture on the capital outlay for housing equipment etc. has been 
shown together with the rest of the expenditure. After considering 
the cost on the establishment it would have been useful to study 
the per .capita expenditure on the necessities of food, clothing and 
shelter etc. It was seen in the last section however, that such study 
was not possible in the case of Blind Schools because the number of 
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day scholars and the boarders was not available. In the case for 
the Deaf also the same difficulty is experienced and a comparison 
of costs on these items, has therefore, not been undertaken. 

Production Centres: 

The item on sale proceeds in the income column accounts for 
2.6% of the total income. We will now consider the nature of the 
production units which fetch this income. 

Institutions from five States included the income from sale 
proceeds in their statements of income. But only three institutions 
have said that they have production centres. From the details given 
by them we find that one of the institutions has only an arrange¬ 
ment for training but calls it a production centre. It is subsidized 
to the extent of 94.6% by the institution. The inmates who work 
there are not given any wages and work “as suggested by the hear!* 
of the institution.” 

Another institution which claimed that it had a production 
centre informs that they run their production centre with a bias 
towards agriculture. Agriculture and weaving arc the main voca¬ 
tions and they “very rarely employed an ex-inmate after training.” 
They have not given any information about the finances involved. 
The third institution which says that it has a production centre has 
not given any figures but says that it has a cottage industries 
section attached to the school. Old boys do full time work for which 
they receive wages. The in.stitute subsidizes the production centre 
and the goods produced compete favourably both in cost and quality 
with the goods produced in the market. The inmates are employed 
on a daily ^vage basis and receive their wages monthly. 

But all the institutions have their training centres where goods 
of one kind or the other are produced. Obviously they are finished 
by the senior students in the section or by the teachers and are solo' 
to the visitors and others. Income from such sale accounts for the 
item — “sale proceeds” in the financial statements. 

There is no properly organized production centre which could 
be taken as a model in any of the 14 institutions studied by the Com¬ 
mittee. 

Discharge and Follow-up: 

Thirteen out of fourteen institutions have given information on 
these points. Ten institutions said that they provided jobs in their 
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own institutions to the ex-inmates though the nature of such jobs ha 
not been specified by way of them. 

All the institutions sa’d that they helped their ex-inmates in 
getting jobs. None of them said that they gave any financial assist¬ 
ance to them. 

Only two institutions claimed that they had a regular follow-up 
service. One of them said that they had a follow-up service for 
“as long as the inmate keeps in touch with us.“ Another institu¬ 
tion said that they kept in touch with their ex-inmates “for three 
years at least.” Eight institutions had records regarding their ex¬ 
inmates. None of them g.ave details regarding the nature of records 
that they kept. Only one institution had an organization of ex¬ 
inmates. The activities of this organization were limited to the 
membere residing in that particular town. They got together in the 
evenings, read newspapers and discu.ssed their problems. 

The only way in which the institutions keep in touch with their 
ex-inmates is through the post or by occasional visits by the latter. 
Almost all institutions who have replied to the questions have con¬ 
tacts with their ex-inmates. One institution in Delhi has contacts 
with its ex-inmates through an association which the e.x-inmates 
have organized themselves. 

The above indicates that whereas the institutions attempt to 
maintain some contact with their ex-inmates through postal com¬ 
munication, they have no organized programme of follow-up or 
rehabilitation. 

HOMES FOR LEPROSY PATIENTS 

“Leprosy is one of the oldest of diseases. It is mentioned in the 
Riga-Veda and in Egyptian records which are as old as 1350 
B.C.” (^). It is the oldest and almost dreaded of diseases. It is a 

disease that does not kill, but it does worse..it leaves behind 

deformity in all the exposed parts of the body for any one to see, 
the nose, the eye brows, the ears, the face, the hands and the feet. 
It is ci'uel because the victims are deprived of all useful axtivities. 
They can not even attend to personal hygiene (^). 

(1) Diwakar, R. R., in his inaugural address to the All-India Leprosy 
Workers’ Conference, 1955. Jamshedpur. 

( 2 ) Dutta, Dr. S, in a discussion .group at the Jamshedpur Conference. 
“Proceedings of the Conference Voi. No. 2, Leprosy in India.” 
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The Bhore Committee estimated that the number of leprosy 
patients in India is at least a million (10 lakhs), (') The incidence 
of leprosy is high in certain parts of Africa, India, South China and 
South America. The belt of high incidence includes the “whole of 
east coast, and the South of the peninsula including West Bengal, 

South Bihar, Orissa, Madras and Travancore-Cochin.There 

is a belt of moderate incidence in the foot of the Himalayas running- 
across the North of India while in most of the North West of India 
there is very little leprosy 


Leprosy is an infectious disease and “is caused by a germ which 
greatly resembles the germ of Tuberculosis in size, shape and appear¬ 
ance. It is most often found in tears, sputum, and nasal, urethetal 
and vaginal.It does not seem to be transmitted by here¬ 

dity. ^ 

The latent period of the disease lasts from three to 8 years. The 
cases of leprosy can be divided broadly into two types, “The Neural” 
and the “Lepromatous.” The neural type constitutes the “benign” 

form of leprosy and gives evidence of relatively good prognosis. 

although mutilation may take place. The lepromatous type consists 
of the “malignant” form of leprosy, the patient has a poor prognosis 
and exhibits lepromatous lescious of skin and other organs especially 
the nerve trunk (^). 

The work amongst the leprosy patients started very early. The 
first institution was established in 1868 at Sabathu (Punjab). It 
was financed by the Punjab Government and run by the well-known 
Mission to Lepers 

The total number of known homes for leprosy patients is 9.') 
and they have accommodation for about 14,000 patients. The 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association was established in 1925, 
which after independence became the Hind Kushta Nivaran Sangh. 
The Association has done considerable work in the field of leprosy- 
welfare. The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi has also taken up “Leprosy 


(1) Bhore Committee Report Vol. 1, pp. 116. 

(2) Report on i.eprosy and its control in India 1941. Quoted by Bhore 
Committee. Page 118, 

(3) Swartcut, Hubert O., “Modern Medical Counsellor, Pp, 734—735, 

(4) Bhore Committee Report pp. 118. 

(5) Social Service Quarterly Vol. Ill, pp. 202. 
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Work as the best and the noblest memorial to Mahatma Gandhi.” (^) 
The Committee had information about 38 institutions providing 
care and treatment to the leprosy patients. 

The following table indicates the State-wise division of the 
homes for leprosy patients contacted by the Committee: 


Assam . . . . . . . . 9 

Andhra .. .. .. .. 1 

Bihar . . . . . . . . 5 

Bengal . . . . . . . . 2 

Bombay . . . . . . . . 2 

Madhya Pradesh . . . . . . . . 1 

Madras . . . . . . . . 6 

Uttar Pradesh . . . . . . . . 10 

Hyderabad . . . . . . . . 1 

Saurashtra . . . . . . . . 1 


38 

Of these 38 institutions that the Committee contacted seven 
responded, and they are from the following States: 


Assam . . .. . . . . 1 

Bombay . . . . . 2 

Madhya Pradesh . . . . . . 1 

Andhra . . . . . . 1 

Madras . . . . . . . . 1 

Uttar Pradesh . . . . . . . . 1 


7 


These seven institutions have 1086 inmates in various age- 
groups which are distributed as follows; 


Less than one year 

Males 

1 

Females 

Total 

1 

1— 4 years 

8 

10 

18 

5—14 years 

44 

17 

61 

15—18 years 

128 

35 

163 

19—^54 years 

561 

235 

796 

Above 54 years 

34 

13 

47 


776 

310 

1,086 


(1) Mavalankar, G. V., Presidential Address at the Jamshedpur Conference 
of All-India Leprosy Workers, 1955. 
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The table indicates that the largest single age-group is 19—54 
which consists of 561 males an'd 235 females and is 73.2% of the 
total number of inmates in the 7 institutions. There is no informa¬ 
tion with the Committee on the basis of which they can say where 
the children upto 14 years who number 80 i.e. 7% of the total are 
themselves patients or are dependents of the patients. 

The State-wise distribution of the total number of patients is 
as follows; 


Assam .. . . • ■ • • 

Andhra . . . . . • • • 69 

Bombay . . . . • • • • 245 

Madras . . . . . . • • 494 

Madhya Pradesh . . . • • • 162 

Uttar Pradesh . . . . . . . • 72 


1,086 


The number of leprosy patients who are being given the care 
in these asylums and who also suffer from another additional handi¬ 
cap is considerable. According to data in the possession of the Com¬ 
mittee there are 14 patients who in addition to being leprosy affli¬ 
cted are also blind, 84 are crippled, 18 are deaf and 2 are mentally 
h.andicapped. Of the total 14 blind leprosy patients, 9 are in Mad¬ 
ras State alone, and all the 84 crippled are also in Madras State. 

Educatwn and Vocational Training: 

The number of inmates who get education in these institutions 
is very small. 112 out of 1084 i.e. 10.3% of the total are being edu¬ 
cated and all of them study in the primary school standard. The 
number of children between 5—14 years, the primary school age- 
group, is 79. The Committee has no information as to what age- 
groups do the remaining 21 students belong to. Probably they 
belong to the higher age-groups. 

The nature of the disease is such that it affects the extremities. 
“They get painless cuts and bums because of anesthesia, sepsis 

follows, digits drop off to make the deformity worse.in some 

cases it is not possible for the patient to attend to personal hygiene (^). 

(1^ Dutta, Dr., S., spe.aking in the Jamshedpur Conference of All-Inc’ia 
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For such cases as have lost the fingers it is not possible to think 
in terms of any institution giving any vocational training. But from 
amongst the seven institutions studied three have some arrangements 
to provide vocational training. 


The following crafts are being taught: 


Gardening 

3 institutions 


each 

Spinning and Weaving 

2 institutions 


each 

Carpentry 

2 institutions 


each 

Masonry, Washing & Ironing, Black 


Smithy, Cutting & Tailoring . . 

1 institution 


each 

The Committee has no information regarding 

the number of 

patients who are taught these crafts. 



From amongst the three institutions which have arrangements 
for the training of crafts two institutions have production centres. 
One institution which furnished details about the production centre 
claimed that its centre is self-sufficient. They organize their sale 
through outside agencies and their goods are at p.ar with the goods 
produced in the market both in price and quality. No details have 
been given regarding the wages given to the inmates. 

Finance : 

Five institutions have given their statements of Income and 
Expenditure. One institution has given the total amount it spends 
without giving any details about the items on which the expenditure 
is made. The total incomes of these homes for leprosy patients is 
Rs. 252,767|- and the total expenditure is Rs. 287,631 which means 
a deficit of Rs. 24,864|-. This total expenditure includes an expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 27,387|- on items of a non-recurring nature. 

The following are the details regarding income: (^) 

Private Sources: 


Income from Assets 

Rs. 

1,926 

.1% 

Income from Donation 

Rs. 

68,563 

27.1% 

Income from Subscription 

Rs. 

1,610 

.6% 

Income from Sale Proceeds 

Rs. 

8,250 

3.2% 

Income from Other Sources 

Rs. 

19,068 

7.7% 


(1) The State-wise income from verious sources can be had from Appendix 
No, XX(c). 
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Public Sources'. 


Grant from Central Govt. 

C) 

— 

— 

Grant from C.S.W.B. 

Rs. 

15,500 

6.1% 

Grant from State Govts. 

Rs. 

116,897 

46.2% 

Grant from Local Govt. 

Rs. 

18,953 

7.4% 

Grant from Other Sources 

Rs. 

2,000 

.7% 

Total: 

Rs. 

252,767 

100.0% 


The table indicates that the largest source of income for the 
homes is from the State Government 46.2%. Income from dona¬ 
tions comes to 27.1%. Income from various other sources is below 
8% in all cases. 

Items of Expenditure: 

The total expenditure of five of the institutions for leprosy 
patients is Rs. 193,4251-. One institution has given its total expen¬ 
diture as Rs. 66,819|- but has not provided the item-wise details. 
Thus the total out-lay comes to Rs. 260,244|-. This amount, how¬ 
ever, does not include Rs. 27,387i- which is the expenditure on items 
of non-recurring nature. 


The expenditure 

on the various 

items is as 

follows: 



% age to 

Per Capita 



the total 

Rs. 

Food 

107,663 

55.6 

145.6 

Clothing 

3,781 

1.9 

5.1 

Housing 

6,904 

3.5 

7.3 

Education 

2,448 

1.2 

21.8 

Vocational 




Training 

2,605 

1.3 

—' 

Establishment 

35,348 

18.2 

52.7 

Contingencies 

120 

— 

— 

Others 

34,556 

17.8 

46.7 


193,425 

99.5 



The table indicates that largest expenditure in these institu¬ 
tions is on food which is 55.6% of the total recurring expenditure. 
This expenditure when compared to the corresponding item in other 
non-correctional institutions is as follows: 

(2) We, however, know from other sources that the Central Government 
gave a grant of Rs. 7,000|- to the Hind Kusht Nivaran Sangh in 1952- 
1953, 
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%age of the 
total income 
spent on food 

Per Capita 
expenditure 
Rs. 

Orphanages 

51.0 

163.3 

Homes for the Women 

43.4 

68.4 

Destitute Homes . . 

54.7 

158.5 

Homes for Leprosy patients . . 

55.6 

145.6 


The table indicates that the highest per capita expenditure on 
the item of food is in the orphanages, next in order are the Homes 
for Destitutes. The lowest expenditure on food per capita is incur¬ 
red in the Homes for Women. The homes for leprosy patients come 
third in this list comparing the per capita expenditure on food. 

The cost on establishment is 18.2%. Tlie item “others” which 
includes sanitation, recreation, transport etc. and possibly medi¬ 
cines in the case of homes for leprosy patients accounts for 17.8% 
of the total and comes to Rs. 46.7 per capita which incidentally 
claims the second highest amount in all the items of expenditure. 

The per capita expenditure on educ.ition has been calculated 
only for those inmates who are rece^drig education. 

Discharge and Follow-up: 

Of the 7 homes for leprosy patients studied only two said that 
they employ their ex-inmates though they did not specify the nature of 
jobs that they have been given. Two institutions help their ex-inmates 
in getting jobs though neither of them offer any hnancial assistance 
for rehabilitation. Four institutions follow-up their inmates after 
discharge. One of these four follows up the inmates for about six 
months. One institution follows them up till they are completely 
recovered. One institution follows up for two years. One institu¬ 
tion has not specified the time for which they have a follow-up pro¬ 
gramme. Of the remaining three, two do not have any follow-up 
programme and the third did not give any information. 

Three institutions do not keep any records of their ex-inmates. 
Two institutions have given no information regarding this point. 
Of the remaining two, one institution h<as only medical records 
regarding their ex-inmates. One institution has the information 
regarding the present address, the nature of employment and marital 
status of their ex-inmates. 
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Only one institution has contacts with their ex-inmates and 
even this institution has not specified the way the contacts are main¬ 
tained. 

The above information indicates that except in the case of one 
institution there is no organized programme of follow-up in any of 
the homes for leprosy patients. 

REHAPILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

In the earlier three sections of this Chapt^ we have discussed 
the various aspects of institutional care regarding the blind, the deaf 
and those suffering from leprosy. , 

Towards the end of each of those sections we discussed the 
“Discharge and Follow-up” services that each of the category of 
institutions has organized. In the case of the blind, only three out 
of the 17 institutions studied had a “follow-up” programme but 
not even one institution had information regarding the nature of the 
present employment of their ex-inmates. In the case of Deaf Schools 
only two institutions had a follow-up programme and neither of 
them gave information regarding the nature of records that they 
kept. In the case of the third group, the leprosy patients, four insti¬ 
tutions have a follow-up programme covering a period extending 
from six months upto an undefined “till they recover” period. But 
the follow-up in this case does not refer to the efforts that the insti¬ 
tutions have made towards the social rehabilitation of the ex-inmates. 
It indicates only that they know the whereabouts of their ex-inmates 
in order that they could be re-institutionalized in the case of a 
relapse. 

While the purpose of institutionalization of a leprosy patient 
is his treatment and care, the blind and the deaf are institution 
alized with a view to provide them care and training and whether 
or not the institutions succeed in achieving that goal it is claimed 
that such persons after training become independent members of 
society. The Committee has no data on the basis of which such a 
claim could be substantiated. 

The institutions have provided care and training to their ex¬ 
inmates and just as the institutions are sponsored by the community, 
fheir rehabilitation should also be accepted as a responsibility by the 
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community. Persons who start life with a handicap have to be given 
a consideration on that account. An after-care programme is not 
an extension of the programme of institutional care (^). Its pur¬ 
pose is to enable the person^, who on leaving the protective environ¬ 
ment of the institution find themselves alone in the none-too- repon- 
sive world, to stand on their own legs. 

This Committee is not the first to take up the question of the 
care and education of the handicapped. Much work has been done 
in the field of the visually handicapped in the past. But very little 
or nothing has been done in the field of rehabilitation of these per¬ 
sons. As a matter of fact this has been categorically stated in the 
past by various authorities; and the members of the. Committee agree 
on the point that the training that the inmates get while they are 
in institutions hardly equips them to become independent in life. 
What Dr. Haider said in December i943 on this point still holds 
good. “With all respect to our pioneering institutions and without 
deprecating the work done by individual pioneers and philanthro¬ 
pists the fact must be stated in the bc.st interest of our handicapped 
brethren that no proper facilities such as prevail in other countries 
have been so far given to them in order that they may attain econo¬ 
mic independence and social recognition.” ('‘^) 

Thus as the nex't step to properly organized vocational train¬ 
ing the institutions which have undertaken to provide care and 
training, must provide them “sheltered employment” if they can not 
succeed in giving them an equipment in terms of adequate voca¬ 
tional training in order to become economically independent. The 
Joint Committee appointed to “Report on Blindness in India” gave 
several reasons why sheltered workshops are the “immediate prac¬ 
tical step” in any rehabilitation programme. (^) 

“1. The vast majority of the blind belong to the poorer section 
of the community and this offers the most immediate good 
to the greatest number; 

“2. That it is the speediest way to create an outlet for the 
blind sufficiently attractive and remunerative to compete 
successfully with the old system of begging; 

“3. That it is the least costly way of meeting the situation; 

“4. That the School-cum-Workshop is the best basic unit from 

Such programme may be called pn-,t-institutional care or after-care. 

(2) Haider, Dr. R. M., “Society and the Visually Handicapped.” 

(3) Page 55. 
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which to branch into the many other fields of employ¬ 
ment and blind welfare; 

“5. That the blind workei^ will be under supervision ensur¬ 
ing the production and sale of only first class articles, so 
essential to the growth of public confidence in the capaci¬ 
ties of the bl'nd.” 

The question arises as to what crafts should be taught which 
would ensure employment to these persons. The training should 
equip them, if they have to work in the sheltered workshops, to pro¬ 
duce articles sufficiently good in quality so as to sell in competition 
with other articles in the market; the training should also equip 
them properly if they are to seek employment in open industry. 

The most popular crafts in which training is given are: Cane- 
work, and basket making, weaving, knitting and tailoring. Other 
crafts are: nawar making, canning, paper- and string bag making, 
lace work, spinning, typing, wool carding, mat weaving, rattan 
work, chalk making, bidi making, carpentry, net work, chick mak¬ 
ing and charpai stringing. Most of these crafts are common all 
over the country though there are purely regional crafts like rattan 
work in Travancore-Cochin and chick making and charpai stringing 
in Northern India. One of the commonest vocations in which the 
blind are trained in is music. In some places they are also trained as 
masseurs and gardeners. It is worth exploring whether the musical 
talent of the blind could not also well utilized in the temples and 
“Bhajan Mandlies.” 

But there are some other vocations which the blind in other 
countries have been successfully following; 

Hawking, newspaper-selling, insurance agency, canvassing, 
leather work, poultry keeping, journalism, translation work, 
salesmanship, brick moulding, upholstery, boot repairing, brush 
making, musical instrument tuning and repairing, light assembly 
and hand-press operating, soap making, wire work, profes¬ 
sional instrument playing, short-hand and type-writing. 

The blind have also worked as telephone operators, shop keepers, 
radio announcers, religious preachers etc. 

Apart from these, the blind people have been found to be doing 
jobs in open industries. Engineering or industrial jobs or commcr- 
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dal or derical jobs provide two possible openings. (^) The follow¬ 
ing jobs have been done by the blind with “immeasurable success.'’: 

Assembly, bench drilling, fly press operating, glass cutting, 

piston drilling, machine napping, inspection, button turning. 

lathe operating.” 

Providing training in various vocations and providing them 
sheltered employment in the training institutions is not a step which 
can be carried beyond a certain point. If the training is to be uti¬ 
lized in providing them with jobs then there must exist an agency 
which can continue to look for various placements for the blind. 
This calls for the creation of a placement service. Every 'State should 
have a Placement Officer who will help the blind in getting jobs. 
In U.K. the Placement service is provided by the National Insti¬ 
tute for the Blind which annually provides placements “for 350 
blind persons.” (^) 

The work of these Placement Officers (®) will be; 

1) to contact factories and find out which of the mechanical 
processes could be worked by the blind; 

2) to contact the training institutions to find out the capa¬ 
bilities of various trainees and select the one who is most 
fit to do the job that he may have in mind; 

3J to contact the employere and try to convince them that 
taking a visually or an otherwise handicapped person will 
not affect the efficiency or the production of the depart¬ 
ment in which the recruitment is made; 

4) to .suggest slight measures for the safety or for the prac¬ 
ticability of the blind to operate the machine. 

The Placement Officer has to be a technician with extensive 
knowledge of industry. He must know thoroughly the details of 
the job for which he is to recommend a person. He must know the 
capabilities and limitations of the blind. His work involves sustained 
contacts with the employers to find out placements as also with the 
employees to know whether their work is progressing satisfactorily. 

(1) Jassawala, Mr. K. N. K-, United Nations Fellowship Report. Pp. 
45—47. 

(2) Advani, Lai, Bhnd Welfare in the U.K. Pp. 41. 

(3) For the duties and aualificadons of Placement Officer much material 
has been drawn from Jassawala’s Report, op. cit. 51. 
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Whenever there is a difficulty between the employer and the em¬ 
ployee recommended by him he has to be able to find out the cause 
and rectify the trouble. 

“For the work a Placement Officer has to cope with, it is advis¬ 
able to see that he is not over-burdened with too large a number of 
blind workers to look after.” (*) Apart from his other duties he 
has to meet all those newly blinded and those who have finished 
their vocational training and advise them about tihe various jobs that 
they can take up. 

The employment of blind persons in open industry involves 
another consideration as well. While the handicap should not be 
allowed to become a hindrance in his employment, it is 
equally important to ensure that it does not become a 
source of privileges for him. “When a blind man fails in his post 
it is almost inevitable that it is his blindness and not his individual 
lack of qualifications that is blamed.” (^) 

The Blind and other physically handicapped groups could also 
benefit from the services given by Employment Exchanges. The 
placement service which is proposed will always work in close co¬ 
operation with an employment exchange. The service that an em¬ 
ployment exchange offers is very useful but in view of the special 
needs of the handicapped a detailed job analysis will have to be done 
involving the nature of the work to be done with special reference 
to the handicap of the person to be recommended. 

Home Workers Schemes'. 

The home worker usually works in his home. He is “a self- 
employed person and has to find a market for his goods.” ( ') This 
scheme is applicable in the case of people who can not be or do not 
want to be employed in open industries or other sheltered workshops 
and want to have independent vocations. “A society for the blind 
usually provides raw materials at cost, collects and inspects the fini¬ 
shed goods and markets them.” (^) To help this group of persons 
Home Teachers or Welfare Visitors" have been employed in the 
U.K. They visit the home workers, provide them instructions, 
advise them on the latest market prices, and other trends regarding 

(t) Jassawala, op. cit. page 51. 

(2) Report on Blindness in India op. cit. page 64. 

(3) Advani, op. cit. page 36. 

(4) • Blindness in India, Report on pp. 60. 
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the quality of the goods that need to be produced, help them in 
marketing their goods, keep the machines and tools of the blind 
workers in order and act as friends and guides to them. The U.K. 
has employed 523 of such visitors through 150 different employing 
agencies (^) consisting of voluntary agencies or County or County 
Borough Councils. Most of these workers are women and one in 
every five of them is technically blind. But in a country of the size 
of India where over 80% of the population lives in the rural areas 
the Home Workers Schemes can not work on a large scale. “The 
system is apt to be expensive from the administrative angle and infe¬ 
rior goods may be turned out unless the supervi.«ion is efficient. On 
the whole it would be unwise to embark upon Home Schemes.” Cj 
This Scheme could however be tried in big towns like Bombay, 
Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. As a pilot project four such schemes 
could be launched. One Home Visitor could he appointed tO' keep 
in touch with fifty to sixty workers in order that the contacts with 
them could be regular and effective. The success or the failure of 
the scheme would, in the ultimate analysis, depend upon the quality 
of training that the home workers have got and the quality and 
marketing of the produce. 

The Workshops for the Blind: 

The Committee is of the opinion that from amongst the various 
steps outlined for the rehabilitation of the Blind, the most effective 
under the circumstances would be the opening of such workshops 
by the institutions which provide training facilities in various crafts. 
Proper selection of the crafts according to the needs of the regions 
and the marketing facilities available should be made. At le.ast 
one such workshop could be organized for each of the important 
towns mentioned. Along with the workshop they will need to have 
a hostel where those employed in the workshop could stay on a 
normal payment of lodging charges and paying the boarding charges 
according to a sliding scale in proportion to their incomes. The 
goods produced by them must always be comparable in standard 
to otherwise commercially prepared goods. Those sympathetic to 
the blind may pay a higher price when compared to the prevailing 
market prices once or twice. “But no permanent market can be built 
up on such a basis. Commercial principles of quality, prompt 
service and costing are essential.” (“) Such produce can get pre¬ 
ferential treatment and meet the needs of the Government, the 

{’) ,'\11-India Conference for the Blind pp. Ill—112. 

(2) Report on Blindness in India op. cit pp. 60. 

(3) Report on Blindness in India op. cit. pp. 59. 
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local authorities, railways, hotels, banks, and door to door selling 
of the surplus produce could bring good results apart from the 
fact that it will provide employment to a few persons. The sales 
could be made through a “National Industries Board'’ as organized 
in the U.S.” Such developments for the blind bring higher and 
steadier orders and avoid what has at times occurred, cut throat 
competition between blind workshops for the same order.” (^) The 
experience in running the workshops for the blind has been that 
almost every workshop employs a certain number of sighted persons 
as supervisors or foremen. The amount of sighted supervision will 
vary with trades. Apart from the sighted supervisors a certain num¬ 
ber of sighted workers will also need to be employed because it is 
exceedingly difficult for a blind person to finish the article independ¬ 
ently and this will have always to be done by the sighted persons. (^) 

Reservation of Jobs: 

The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 1944 in the U.K. 
provided that a certain percentage of jobs (which was fixed later at 
3%) should be reserved in establishments employing more than 20 
persons (^), and the Minister of Labour and National Service was 
empowered to designate as reserved certain occupations for the handi¬ 
capped. Some such measures could be worked out in India. In 
England only two occupations, car park attendant and passenger 
lift attendants, have been designated so far. {*) But the employ¬ 
ment of the blind is intimately connected with that of the sighted. 
And with the prevailing employment situation in the country it may 
not be possible to do so in the immediate future. The Government 
of Bombay took initiative in this respect. They issued an order 
that hospitals under their care should employ blind masseurs. But 
the pay scales suggested are very unsatisfactory and moreover none 
of the hospitals so far have implemented this suggestion. ('’*) 

The proposed placement service could go into this matter and 
with technical advice from the experts an attempt could be made 
to find out such jobs as could be reserved for the handicapped groups 
as being most suited to be handled by them. 

One of the jobs that could be reserved for the blind is that of 
the music teachers in various schools for the sighted children run 
by the Government or local bodies. This experiment has been tried 
by various institutions and has proved successful. 

(1) op. cit. pp. 59. 

(2) Advani, op. cit, pp. 34. 

(3) Advani, op. cit. pp. 41. 

(4) Advani, op. cit. pp. 42. 

(5) Jassawala, K. N. K., in reply to the questionnaire issued by the Com¬ 
mittee. 
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In the rehabilitation of the blind there are two problems which 
require a special consideration: 


i) The employment of Late-blind; 

ii) The problem of women blind. 

The problem of the late-blind is slightly different from that of 
the born blind. The born blind, according to Captain Mortimer 
who has worked in the field of education and training for the late- 
blind, have “a greater facility in the use of their fingers” (^); though 
there are no basic differences in the learning process. The newly 
blind person enters upon work afresh. What he knew in the past 
is shrouded in complete darkness now. “There is a feeling of resent¬ 
ment against fate.They know the world as it was and cer¬ 

tainly remember things in almost vivid details. The deprivation 
sometimes is a great mental torture but slowly they come to accept 
the situation. What they need to be helped to realize is that inspitc 
of the handicap “there is a place for them in the world” they knew. 
The background of the sighted memory helps them to learn things 
quickly. “In this respect they have an advantage over the born 
blind for whom the picture can never be totally complete.” 

The first need of such persons is to find out as to what is the 
way in India he could adjust to the new world into which he has 
been pushed. “He has to learn to establish a new relationship with 
the people who were once his partners in the pleasures of life but 
whom he can not join now. They are helped to develop their sense 
of touch or manual dexterity and to co-ordinate brain and muscle 
to as high a degree as possible.” (^) As soon as they get adjusted 
or “rehabilitated” (as Dr. Chitnis calls the process), they are taught 
Vocations which would have some relation to their previous jobs 
and then the Placement Officers help them in earning their liveli¬ 
hood. 


The Women BUnd: 

The problem of women blind, whether the born blind or the 
late-blind, is very different in India from that in the Western coun¬ 
tries. In the West they all work. But in India this is not generally 

(1) What is the Difference? All-India Conference of the Blind, Bombay, 
pp. 95. 

(2) Chitnis, Dr. V. K., Blind Welfare in England & Wales. 
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so. With the born blind, if it is a girl the neglect starts from the 
beginning. They are considered as a burden and no one likes to 
have them around. 

According to the 1931 census figures which Mr. Ghoshal (^) 
compiled, there were 111 blind females for every 100 male blinds 
counted. According to the calculations of the Joint Committee in 
1944, there were only 180 girls studying in the 32 schools then 
studied. From amongst the 14 blind schools studied by this Com¬ 
mittee out of a total of 1190 inmates there were only 254 females. 
62 out of this number were in the age-group 19—54 years presum¬ 
ably institutionalized for care. In answer to the question regarding 
women-blind one institution is reported to have said.” 

“Cen'- ally speaking, the blind girls and women are not 
treated well in their homes and villages. This is because mar¬ 
riage which is the most honourable and practically speaking the 
only career for the women in this country according to accepted 
social traditions and convention is a very rare experience for 
them.” (2) 

In the rural areas whatever other treatment they might give to 
a blind girl they would not like to send her away to the institution 
because it is not socially approved. Blind girls have much less chan¬ 
ces of marrying than blind boys. It is not possible to marry a blind 
• girl to a blind boy. It would not be easy to manage the house¬ 
hold. It will be very long before all the parents in rural as well 
as urban areas can be persuaded to send their blind daughters for 
education away from home. Once sent to the School they could 
be given sufficient knowledge of home management, so that when 
after their schooling they go back home, if they can not get mar¬ 
ried they can help their people in running the home in which case 
they may not continue to be regarded as an unwelcome burden. 

The Size of the Problem'. 

According to the 1951 census the total population of the country 
is 34,95,83,524 persons (^) 51.3% of this number consists of males 
and 48.7% are females. The generally accepted number of the 

(1) Ghoshal, T. K., “When the Blind is a Woman.” 

(2) Report on Blindness; op. cit. pp. 33 

(3) While estimates for the total population for 1954 are available, the age- 
distribution for the new estimate has not been provided. Since the subse¬ 
quent analysis is based on age-group estimates the 1951 figures have 
been used. 
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blind in India is 20 lakhs. If we assume that the age division of 
the blind population in the country is the same as that of the total 
population and there is no particular reason to doubt this we will 
get the following age-group division for the blind. (M: 


Below one year . . 

Percenta,ge of the 
total population 

3.28 

No. of blind 
65,600 

1— 4 years 

10.25 

205,000 

5—14 years 

24.79 

495,800 

15—18 years 

7.27 

145,449 

19—54 years . . 

46.07 

921,551 

Above 55 years 

8.27 

165,400 

Age-group not known 

.06 

1,200 


99.99 

20,00,000 


The above table indicates that the number of persons who are 
between the age-groups of 5—14 and 15—18 and who require, if 
educable, to be given educational and vocational training is 6,41,249. 
A major portion of educable blinds in the 19—54 years age-groups 
will also need to be given some sort of vocational training and em¬ 
ployment. Children below the age of 5 and persons above the age 
55 whose number is 2,70,600 and 1,65,900 respectively will have 
to be cared for either in institutions or in their homes. 

But not all of these blinds are educables. According to the 
estimates of experts about one-fourth of the total number of blind 
children are educable. This means that from the total number of 
the age-group of 5—18 years (6,41,249) about 1,60,312 are edu¬ 
cables and have to be provided for in schools. We may assume 
that the number of children in the rural areas and the urban areas 
out of this total will be in the proportion of 4; 1. The data in the 
possession of Committee indicate that the total number of children 
studying in the various institutions is 792 and the per capita cost 
on their education, vocational training and care is Rs. 518.7 
annually. Thus if we have to provide for all children in the institu¬ 
tions we will incur a total recurring expenditure of Rs. 8,31,53,834 
annually. This does not provide for any capital expenditure which 
will be required to buy the necessary equipment. All of these 
1,60,000 children may not necessarily have to be institutionalized. 

(1) The basis on which these figures have been calculated is given in the 
Appendix XXXIII 
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If we proceed on the basis that these children whose parents live 
in the cities can be day scholars then this number will be reduced 
by one-fifth of the total number. Even then over 6 crores of rupees 
will be required to provide residential educational facilities to the 
remaining children. This calls for a consideration of a proposal made 
by Mr. N. N. Sen Gupta at the First All-India Conference for the 
Blind. (^) He said that in course of time Basic Schools are going to 
be established all over the country. Or it seemed possible that at 
least every district town would have a basic school which would 
provide education upto the post-basic standard. A teacher for the 
blind could be appointed in each of the schools and thus the over¬ 
all per capita expenditure could be reduced. When those in school 
will have finished their education they can be helped to choose a 
vocation and then be provided employment through the local or 
Regional After-Care Unit. 


The problem of the Blind who are between the ages of 19—54 
and who have no educational or vocational training is very difficult. 
If the blind in this group are not helped to earn their livelihood 
most of them may have to take to begging. The number of Blind 
in this 19—54 age-group can be further divided into the following 
age-groups: 

19—24 .. .. .. 2,02,551 

25—44 .. .. .. 5,49,600 

45—54 .. .. .. 1,59,400 


Total: 


9,21,551 


In the opinion of this Committee a large number of persons in 
the age-group 45—54 and above may have to be classified as un- 
educables; but those between 19—44 could be treated on the same 
basis as the newly -blinded and an attempt will at some stage or 
the other become necessary to provide some vocational and rehabili¬ 
tative programme for them. The doubly handicapped, the aged 
and the infirm may have to be permanently institutionalized for care. 
The above figure (*) which in itself is very high and almost un¬ 
manageable in the present circumstances will appear insignificant if 
the needs of all these groups are to be met. 


The above age-group estimates cover the total blind popula¬ 
tion in the country. But all of them do not necessarily present pro- 


(1) First AH-India Conference for the Blind * “Blind in Rural Areas. 

(2) Indicating the probable cost of providing pare-education and voca” 
tiQBal training to the edupable blin^, 
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blems of after-care since only those who have been given education 
and vocational training have to be rehabilitated immediately. Others 
will have, yet to receive some training and education. 

The table giving age-wise distribution of the population in the 
institutions indicates that in 15—18 years age-group there are 2.')9 
persons, in 19—.54 351 persons, while 9 persons are above 54 years. 
This data pertains to 14 institutions. 

We know that there are 53 institutions for the blind. Thus if 
we have a number four times as large as the one calculated above 
we will have an approximate figure for all the inmates above 15 
years of age in all the 53 institutions. Thus we would expect to 
have 2476 persons in all institutions who are above 15 years of 
age and who will require to be rehabilitated in the next five years. 

Out of this 1036 persons would be in the 15—18 years age- 
group and 1440 in 19—54 age-group. This means that there are 
1440 persons who have been in the institutions and presumably had 
some vocational training. This group would require to be rehabili¬ 
tated immediately. The remaining 1036 who are in the age-group 
15—18 will be ready to be rehabilitated in the subsequent three to 
five years. 

In the U.K. out of a total of over 46 lakhs spent in 1941 
on welfare services for the blind over 8 lakhs came from private 
funds through public donations. This is about 18% of the total 
expenditure. The contribution from public funds was about 72% 
of the total (^) In India according to the information of the Com¬ 
mittee 57% of the total expenditure on the care and education of 
the blind comes from private sources and out of the remaining 36.5% 
came from the Government Funds. This suggests that there is still 
scope for further support from Government in the work of care of 
the blind. 

The Deaf: 

As important as the problem of the rehabilitation of the visually 
handicapped, is the problem of the accoustically handicapped. Their 
number has been estimated at 8 lakhs in India. 

The Committee estimates that these 8 lakhs of deaf persons 
probably belong to the following age-groups if we proceed on the 


(1) §en Gupta: op. cU. 
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assumptions already stated in estimating the age-distribution of the 
blind. (^) 




Percentage of the 
total population 

Below one year 

26,240 

3.28 

1— 4 years 

82,000 

10.25 

5—14 years 

1,98,320 

24.79 

15—18 years . 

57,946 

7.27 

19—24 years . 

81,014 


25—54 years . 

2,87,600 

46.07 

Above 55 

66,160 

8.27 

Not known 

480 

.06 


7,99,760 

99.99 

The table indicates that the number of persons 

of school-going 

age i.e. 5—18 years 

is 2,56,266 i.e. 35.04% of the total number of 

deaf persons. In the age-group 19—24 there will be a sizeable 
number of persons who will need to be provided some vocational 

training as a first step towards their rehabilitation. 

Very few per- 

sons who have been bom deaf and who have grown with their handi- 

cap will be educable. 

Consequently this group may have to be found 


a place in the institutions for permanent care or they will swell the 
rank of beggars. 

The experts calculate that of the total humber of deaf only 
10% are educable. (®) This will give us a total number of 25,625 
deaf persons of school-going age who will have to be provided for. 
The information in the possession of the Committee indicates that 
in the 14 schools studied the total number of children are 1054. 
The per capita expenditure on a deaf child is Rs. 382.6 per year. 
This includes the expenses on the item of maintenance as well. If 
all the children are to be provided with education on the present 
lines and at the existing standard, the total outlay required will be 
to the tunc of Rs. 98,04,125. The amount, however, will be suffi¬ 
cient only for one year and will not include any expenditure on 
capital and other items of non-recurring nature. These children 
will not only have to be given education in order to enable them 
to read, write and speak but also training in some craft which could 
serve them as a basis for rehabilitation. 

(1) The basil of calpiilatign gf thesp fjgarps hs? been givep Jf) Appendix 
XXXIIJ. 

(2) ^vani. tal, op. dt. 
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This total number of deaf, 25,625 does not present a problem 
for after-care. The Committee think that only those children who 
are institutionalized can be given after-care facilities immediately. 
The total number in the 14 schools for the deaf is 1054. Of this 
only 153 are above 15 years in age. 

The total number of schools are known to be 43. This means 
that approximately three times this number would be an estimate of 
number of persons going out of these institutions and requiring after¬ 
care services. Thus the number of persons who will require to be 
rehabilitated in the next five years will be about 450 assuming that 
the available institutional facilities continue to remain the same. 

The faculty of sight that these children possess helps them con¬ 
siderably in their learning process. “The deaf can do all jobs that 
a normal person can do subject to the condition that he does not 
have to use his auditory senses very much.” 

The following crafts are taught in the various institutions for 
the deaf: 

Tailoring, Drawing, Weaving, Knitting, Embro'dery, Clay 
Modelling, Carpentry, Printing, Spinning, Matteress making, 
Book-Binding, Smithy, Agriculture, Bee-Keeping, Paper Doll 
making. Toy making. 

Apart from the above the following types of work have been 
taught successfully practised by the deaf in various Western countries: 

Shoe-makers, Machine Operators, Barbers, Waiters and 
Servants, Shop Assistants, Drivers & Chauffeurs, Workers in 
Textile Mills, Saw Mills and Clothing Industries, Furniture 
Makers, Piano and Musical Instrument Makers, I,abourers at 
building work. Typists. They have also w’orked in the follow¬ 
ing crafts: Food Canning, Clay Glass and Stone Industries, 
and the Cigar making Industry. 

Women have worked as cooks, clerks, waitresses and servants, 
sales-women, winders, models and tailors. In the U.S. .all jobs are 
open to them and the deaf compete even for the Federal Civil Ser¬ 
vice. (^) 

(1) Best, Harry, Deafness & the Deaf in the U.S. pp. 233. 
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The Schools for the deaf have to be special schools. The 
schools will primarily have to cater to the needs of rural and urban 
children. The education and vocational training of the former will 
need to have a bias toward agriculture whereas the education of the 
city child will have to be oriented to the economic life of the urban 
area. Their placement in industries will be a comparatively easier 
task provided they have had adequate training in their particular 
vocation. In the U.K. the insurance of deaf workers at normal rates 
is an accepted fact (*) and the proposal forms do not contain a 
column to make a mention of the fact that the person to be insured 
is deaf. In Norway they have a consultant appointed for helping 
the deaf at the district level. This consultant also acts as the 
Placement Officer for the deaf. “Rehabilitating the deaf and the 
hard of hearing is a task for many specialists. Compared to other 
major physical disabilities the cost is small because the potential is 

greater. (®) They are a class quite healthy and able-bodied. 

and remain in full possession of their other faculties.” 

The deaf are generally self-supporting. Harry Best states that 
among males in the U.S. 90.2% are reported as self-supporting; 
among the females the proportion is a little lower (76.7%): because 
a considerable number of these women only work to supplement the 


incomes of their families. ('*) Mr. Best further adds: “In these 
occupations where the deaf are gainfully employed.they com¬ 

pare well with the general population and with much the same 
earnings. As a rule their work is regarded as satisfactory. '' {*) 


It is only in their training which has to be of a fairly high order 
that they require assistance but once they have developed the neces¬ 
sary skills, they compete very well with the rest and all that they 
require is a placement service which would enable them to secure 
jobs. 

Leprosy Patients: 

The total number of leprosy patients in the country calculated 
according to the Bhore Committee estimates is 10 lakhs. It is not 
possible, as stated earlier, to know exactly as to what the age-divi¬ 
sion of these patients is. 

The problem of the rehabilitation of these persons will always 
remain one of the most difficult tasks. Even if we assume that a 

(1) Wadia, A. R., The Handicapped Child, pp. 88. 

(2) Wadia, A. R., op. cit. pp 88. 

(3) Op. cit. pp. 253. 

(4) Op. cit. pp. 615. 






particular person once cared for and treated does not have a relapse, 
the disfigurement that the dfeease leaves behind will always present 
difficulties in the way of his social rehabilitation. 

In the homes for leprosy patients not many of the patients have 
an occasion to go in for educational or vocational training, either 
because they become physically disabled permanently or because 
their minds have been affected and preoccupied so much with their 
sufferings that it had not been possible for them to learn anything. 
Such cases as can not be cured and have become dependent even for 
their personal needs have to be institutionalized for care. The pro¬ 
blems that a patient faces even after he has been declared a nega¬ 
tive care are very difficult. He is not wanted in the hospital and 
sanatoria because there are few seats and many needy persons have 
to be cared for. The outside world does not aceept the fact that 
he is a negative care and is not infectious. In these circumstances 
his only recourse is to take to begging. 

For those who have been cured and are fortunate to have 
their limbs in tact, training in various crafts can be given. Agri¬ 
culture provides an unlimited opportunity for them. In a discus¬ 
sion with the members of the Committee who visited the Chingel- 
pet Institution for Leprosy Patients, Dr. H. Paul the Superintend¬ 
ent stated that about 60% of the total cases that are treated can 
become non-infectious. Of these 25% can be given some training 
in crafts and can be rehabilitated. All the cases will have some 
disfigurement and may, therefore, have to be given jobs in sheltered 
workshops. 

The following is the list of various crafts taught in homes for 
leprosy patients; 

Gardening, Spinning and Weaving, Carpentry, Masonry, 

Washing and Ironing, Black Smithy, Cutting and.Tailoring. 

More crafts could be introduced to suit the abilities of the ex¬ 
patients and the demands for goods in the market. 

(’Separate colonies and sheltered workshops can be opened for 
them where they can find employment. Such workshops and colo¬ 
nies can become quite independent as is the case with one institution 
which runs a self-sufficient production centre. Such colonies must 
provide as normal a living as possible. The ex-patients could be settled 
with their families in these colonies and have a regular home of 
their own. Prof. Jagdisan quotes Mr. Bugess (‘) to say that “infec¬ 
tion as a result of conjugal association is recognized to be infrequ- 


(1) All Jicprosy pp. 2?, 
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ent.” The most important thing in the treatment and rehabilitation 
of the leprosy patients is the fact that details about the nature of the 
disease should be made known to as many people as possible. This 
is a disease which does not spread by casual contact. The infection 
takes place in the case of children who have prolonged contacts 
with the patients. Opce this fact is grasped by the people it will 
become comparatively easy for the cured cases to get accepted in 
society. It is because they are not accepted in society that they 
are reduced to poverty, destitution and are driven ultimately to take 
to begging. “The only remedial way of solving destitution in leprosy 
is to emphasize the fact that a leprosy patient can by appropriate 
care and management retain his ability and become economically 
self-sufficient. To give the patient work is the sure way of lifting 
him from the utter unfriended desolution into which he needs to 
droop.” (^) 

The after-care of ex-leprosy patients has to be organized on two 
levels: 

i) The institution where the ex-patient was treated and cured 
should keep in touch with him and arrange for his medi¬ 
cal examination every six months. It is essential because 
cases of relapse after long periods of inactivity of the 
disease are not uncommon. The period for which such 
after-care services will be needed will vary with each indivi¬ 
dual case; 

ii) Efforts of vocational and social rehabilitation of the ex¬ 
leprosy patients should be undertaken by an organization 
which has no direct connection with any of the homes for 
leprosy patients. 

At present there is a resistance to the acceptance of an ex-lep- 
rosy patient due to age old notions about the disease. Till such 
time as public opinion gets educated the only practical form of 
after-care that can be organized is through providing them good 
institutional accommodation and employment in sheltered workshops. 
The inmates of such institutions will contribute towards their living 
expenses out of the wages that they earn. These institutions should 
be properly organized and run and should not be what Prof. Jag- 
disan aptly called “a cesspool of derelict humanity drowned in its 
own despair.” (®) 


(1) Jagadisan, T. N., op. cit. pp. 63. 

(2) Jagadisan c^. cit. 




CHAPTER VI 


Institutions For Juvenile Offenders 

Introduction : 

The offenders against law have been a great concern to society 
from times immemorial. Their presence has always been regarded 
not only as a threat to the values which a society has cherished ovei 
a period of time, but to organized life itself. Tn recent years the 
attitude towards an offender has undergone- considerable change. 
This has been due to an increasing body of knowledge which has 
made it clear that criminal behaviour is very often the result of 
social, psychological and mental factors which are controllable and 
that a person who is once a criminal need not only always be a 
criminal. This knowledge has partly emphasized the need to pay 
attention to the younger offenders because with proper guidance 
there is much greater chance of their being rehabilitated than in 
the case of an adult person with whoni the pattern of behaviour 
may have become confirmed. 

In this chapter a review will be' made of some of the institu¬ 
tional facilities that exist in the countiy for the correction and reha¬ 
bilitation of juvenile ^offenders. Such a review will help in pointing 
out the size as well as the nature of the problem, of after-care of 
these persons. This chapter will be followed by another giving an 
account of the number and types of institutions that exi.st in our 
country for the punishment and correction of the adult offender. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. The first of these 
deals with the Reformatory Schools. The second deals with the 
Borstals and the third with the Certified Schools. It is necessary 
to have some understanding of the difference between these three 
types of institutions. While a detailed discuwion of each of these 
is given in the three respective sections, we may attempt here just 
very broadly to distinguish them from one another. One way of 
distinguishing them from one another is by a reference to the types 
of persons that are committed to their care. The Reformatory 
School is an institution to which are admitted, generally, children 
under the age of 16 (i.e. youthful offenders) who have had previous 
convictions and who have had no parental or other control. The 
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Borstal is an institutiorv, to which are admitted the offenders between 
the age of 16 and 19 (i.c. adolescent offenders). The Certified 
schools arc also institutions to yvhich arc admitted persons below the 
age of 16, but these arc institutions which have been brought into 
existence in States where Children Acts are in operation. These 
institutions admit offenders who have been convicted for the first 
time as well as those who have a record of previous conviction. The 
commitment of children to these institutions on first offence is done 
at the discretion of the court. It will be seen later that the certified 
schools admit children of other categories in certain cases. 


It may be important to note here that the emphasis in these 
chapters will not be on the merits and demerits of the provisions 
of the various Acts so much as on the study of the institutional faci¬ 
lities for the care of the persons committed to the various types of in¬ 
stitutions. 


SECTION I 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 

Wherever the Reformatory Schools exist in the country, the 
young offenders are committed to them. It is well to remember 
that this is a comparatively late development and that even today 
in many of our States children arc still committed to jails meant 
primarily for adults. 


Conditions 

for 

Admission 


The Reformatory School Act was passed in 1897. (') 
Under this Act a youthfol offender has been defined 
a boy who has been convicted of any offence 


as 


punishable with transportation or imprisonment and who at the time 
of his conviction was of the age of 16 years in Bombay Presidency, 
and, under 15 years elsewhere.” The conditions that determine the 
admission of these offenders to the Reformatory School differ from 
State to State. Under sub-Section (3) of Section 8 of the Reform¬ 
atory School Act the States have framed their own rules to deter¬ 
mine as to which particular youthful offenders would be sent to these 
institutions. 


(1) The first legislative attempt to deal with destitute and delin¬ 
quent children was made in 1850 when the Apprentices Act XIX an 
All-India enactment was passed, having as its objectives the regulation 
of the relations between the employers and apprentices and empower¬ 
ing magistrates to bind children both boys and girls between the ages 
of 10 and 18 as apprentices, if convicted of petty offences or if desti¬ 
tutes. 
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In Uttar Pradesh the most proper subjects for the Reformatory 
treatment are considered to be the youthful offenders between the 
age of 9 to 15 years who are without parental control or other con¬ 
trol or who have committed offences against property; it has been 
further laid down that these first offenders who “are being trained 
or are likely to relapse into a life qf crime, could also be committed 
to the Reformatory Schools.” 

In Bengal it has been provided that “if they (youthful 
offenders) are convicted of offences against property or any other 
offences showing dishonesty or deprivity, in all cases, when they 
have been previously convicted of any such offence, and on first 
conviction, when a brief term of imprisonment is considered an 
undesirable and inadequate punishment, or they are without proper 
parental or other control, or there is reasonable cause for suppos¬ 
ing that they are being trained to, or are likely to relapse into crime,” 
they could be committed to the Reformatory Schools for necessary- 
treatment. More or le.ss similar rules have been framed in the Pun¬ 
jab, Madhya Pradesh and other places where Reformatory Schools 
exist. 

These rules are important because they give an idea about the 
type of persons that are detained in the Reformatory Schools. One 
thing that is clear from these rules is that the boys of these schools 
have not had an adequate upbringing in their respective homes and 
that in association with other offenders they have been following a 
life of crime despite a number of previous convictions and subsequent 
imprisonment in jails. These are facts which are important not only 
from the point of view of their treatment but also for their after¬ 
care. 

The Total Committee contacted all the seven Reformatory 

Population of Schools in the country. Of these only four replied. 

Reformatories q^j, study of the four out of seven Reformatory 

Schools has shown that during the year 1954 i.e. from 1st January, 
1954, to 31st December, 1954, only 570 boys were committed to 


these institutions, 
as follows: 

The State-wise 

distribution of these 

children 

State 

Remained on 
Jan. 1, 1954 

Admitted durins 

Jan. 1954 to De¬ 
cember 31, 1954 

Total 

Bihar 

208 

45 

253 

Madhya Pradesh 89 

34 

123 

Punjab 

80 

29 

109 

Uttar Pradesh 

76 

9 

85 


117 570 


TOTAL; 


453 
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This table shows that on January 1, 1954, there were 453 boys in 
the Reformatory Schools of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh and that during that year 117 boys were further committed 
bringing the total to 570. The number of children in the Reform¬ 
atory Schools of Bihar and Punjab respectively is 253 and 109 and 
is made up of children from these States as well as the States neigh¬ 
bouring them. 

While the Bihar Reformatory School receives boys from West 
Bengal, Assam and Orissa, the Punjab Reformatory School admits 
boys from the Punjab and Delhi States. As against this, the number 
of boys in the Reformatory School of Madhya Pradesh is the actual 
number of children belonging to that State. 

Manner of ^^t of 570 youthful offenders in the four Reforma- 
Releaise tory Schools, 138 were released during the year 1954. 
The manner in which the releases have been effected in each State 
is given in the following table; 

TABLE INDICATING THE MANNER OF RELEASES 


State On appeal 

On expiry of 
the period of 

Others 

Total 

Bihar —- 

detention 

30 

28 

58 

Madhya Pradesh 4 

31 

5 

40 

Punjab 5 

12 

3 

20 

Uttar Pradesh 1 

18 

1 

20 

10 

91 

37 

138 


The releases of the boys in Reformatory Schools that have been 
shown in column 4 need an explanation. The term “others” includes 
the releases under Government orders either on medical grounds 
or on licence. It does not include the number of escapees and those 
that died during the period of their detention in the Reformatory 
Schools.* However, we assume that there are only 7 Reformatory 
Schools in the country and that if the anual rate of release from 

* It is difficult to have an estimate of the total number of releases from the 
Reformatory Schools in the next plan period as we do not know which 
of the States might have a Children’s Act and might have to suspend 
the working of the Reformatory Schools Act with the enactment of 
Children’s Act. It will not, however, affect the number of those who 
might require after-care services. 
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four such schools is only 138 then it follows during the period of the 
next five years from all the Reformatory SchPols about 1200 boys 
will be released. It is these boys who might need after-care services 
of one type or another. 

Having obtained an idea about the number of youth¬ 
ful offenders in the Reformatory Schools we shall now 
co'nsider the kind of facilities that are available to 
these children for reformation and rehabilitation. 
This is necessary in so far as it will give us an idea of the needs of 
these children around which after-care services will have to be orga¬ 
nized. This is also necessary as it will help us in arriving at a rough 
idea about their adequacy in meeting some of the jiroblems with 
which these children come to tlie institutions. 

If any programme for the treatment and rehabilitation of these 
young offenders is to be effective, it has got to be based on a clear 
understanding of the strength and weaknesses of each .such offender. 

Since no pre-committal enquiries are made in the 
Quarantine committed to the Reformatory 

School, the Committee wished to know if the Reformatory School 
made any attempt to understand the needs and interests of the newly 
admitted inmates which would help formulate programmes for the 
treatment of these children. The Committee had thus asked: 
“Are the newly admitted inmates placed in quarantine? If so, 
what is the quarantine period?” The Committee had also asked 
for the details of the programme of quarantine. 

While all the four institutions have replied to this question, it 
is not clear at least in the case of the institutions, whether newly 
admitted inmates are kept separately for purposes of observation 
and the study of their individual needs. Case histories arc, however, 
recorded in all the four institutions. It is only in one institution 
that there is a Reception Unit to which the new arrivals are first 
assigned; the inmates live here for a month during which time they 
are kept under observation and made to follow an orientation pro¬ 
gramme. It is only on the completion of this period that they are 
classified and introduced to the institutional routines. The absence 
of such facilities in the other three institutions is rather unfortunate 
and an indication of the fact that the needs of the children are not 
taken into account in the formulation of treatment programmes. 

What is required in the Reformatory Schools is not merely 
the writing of case histories but the undertaking of more detailed 


Facilities for 
Reformation 
and Rehabili¬ 
tation 
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work with the children. This should include giving psychological 
tests to know their vocational aptitudeg a sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of their emotional needs, and the provision of vocational facili¬ 
ties. A child in the Reception Centre needs much more attention 
than is ordinarily given to him. The Reception Centre needs to be 
further developed into a classification and re-classification unit not 
only to understand his problems but to have a continuous process of 
individualizing the treatment. These considerations are important 
if the institutional treatment is to be effective and meaningful to the 
child offender for whom the Reformatory School exists. 

The next point that needs to be considered is regard- 

ing the educational facilities that exist in the Reform¬ 
atory Schools and the educational background with which these 
Juvenile offenders go out of the institutions. 

In the four Reformatory Schools that we have studied arrange¬ 
ments exist for imparting formal education to the inmates of these 
schools. Out of 570 inmates 85.3% inmates receive formal educa¬ 
tion, 2.3% are mentally deficient and for the rest no information is 
available. Of the inmates who are being educated 95% are in the 
Primarv Schools, 3% are in Middle School and one of the inmates 
is in High School. The inmates of one of the Reforihatory Schools 
are sent outside the institution without any number of the watch 
and ward .staff accompanying to attend middle and high schools, 
if they are found eager to prosecute their studies further and pro¬ 
vided their record of conduct and work in the institutions has been 
considered satisfactory. The inmates of another Reformatory School 
are prepared for first aid and Hygiene examination of the St. John’s 
Ambulance after they have had their education in the Primary 
School. Though a sufficiently large proportion of children in the 
institutions seem to be provided with opportunities for education. 
Thus, the quality of education in these institutions varies a good 
deal. Everywhere it was affected by limited educational eq\iipment 
by an insufficient and low-paid staff and by the adoption of methods 
that were not suited to the needs of these children. 

If education is to be used as an aid in the treatment of these 
offenders then children need to be persuaded to take to it willingly 
and voluntarily rather than by compulsive routine. 

While the education in the 3-R’s may be necessary, it need 
not be the starting point in the education of these children. Educa- 


12 
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tion in correctional work should aim at the development of the total 
personality of the individual and has to be for some time in the 
nature of guidance. What these children need in addition is social 
education rather than mere literacy. 


Despite this limitation it would probably be correct to say 
that a boy going out of the Reformatory School gets education upto 
the primary standard. Considering that his age at the time of 
release is 18 years this level of education must be considered inade¬ 
quate. 


Vocational 

Training 


Our study of the four Reformatory Schools has shown 
that there are about twenty crafts in which inmates 
gel \ ocational training and the common among them 
the leather work, tailoring, carpentry, smithy, cane work, durrie and 
carpet weaving. There is, however, one institution that has semi- 
mechanised industries and here training is given in power loom 
weaving, moulding, fitting, motor mechanics, auto-spray and paint¬ 
ing. The number of crafts in which a person gets training depends 
on the period of his detention in the Reformatory School. With 
the exception of one institution, the minimum period of training pres¬ 
cribed by these institutions is three years in one craft. The entire 
course of training is spread over this period. The duration of train¬ 
ing differs from State to State, and from craft to craft. The inmate 
is examined and if he passes, he is promoted to the higher standard. 
The vocational training is both theoretical and practical in each 
craft. 


The system of payment of wages to the inmates exists 
in only two institutions. After these inmates com¬ 
plete their vocational training and are able to earn, they are put 
on the earning I'st, In the other two schools the inmates get a small 
reward for good work and good conduct. While the facilities for 
vocational training are provided, their full effectiveness cannot be 
said to be ensured. A number of children that are committed to 
the Reformatory Schodls stay for a very short period which is not 
sufficient even for the completion of their training in any craft. 
From this point of view it is desirable that the date of discharge of 
the inmates of the Reformatory Schools be determined on consider¬ 
ations of their having completed a period of training and re-educa¬ 
tion rather than by the arbitrary term of detention for which they 
may have been committed to these institutions. This implies that 
these children should be committed to the Reformatory Schools Act, 
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Section, for an undetermined period. Another difficulty that arises 
in ensuring the effectiveness of training in crafts is its dependence on 
an uncertain market. Work in different departments is often held 
up because there are no offers for goods that would be produced. 
This makes it difficult to have a regularity in training programmes 
spread over a definite period of time. To some extent this problem 
can be overcome by a systematic organization of the marketing of 
goods; on the other hand, it must be remembered that the object of 
the vocational programme in Reformatory Schools must primarily 
be training and that under no circumstances should this objective be 
subordinated to the objective of the economic self-sufficiency of this 
programme. 

The period of detention in the Reformatory Schools does not 
'bear any relation to the institutional programmes. The period of 
detention is related to the age of the boy at the time of his convic-. 
tion. 

While vocational training and correction arc necessary for the 
equipment and rehabilitation of the offender, there arc other requi¬ 
sites in the case of offenders. What we wished to know was as to 
how far the youthful offender was being given citizenship training. 
One of the ways in which training can be sought to be given is 
through democratic participation of the offenders in the programmes 
of the institutions. This training is important to the extent that it 
develops a sense of social responsibility for the interest of the group 
and also encourages a sense of discipline. We wanted to know 
whether there were any such programmes in tire Reformatory Schools. 
Two of the institutions that we studied said that they had such ^ 
groups and that also leaders for their groups were elected by the 
inmates, but in the two other institutions while the groups existed, 
the leaders were “selected” by the management for their qualities of 
leadership and sociability. 

The other form of informal education that the schools have are 
activities like games, sports, scouting, excursions, dramas and film 
shows; great emphasis is seen to be placed on military drill, P.T. 
and such activities that “foster the habit of immediate and auto¬ 
matic obedience, at the cost of the possibility of developing habits 
of personal responsibility and self-direction in socially accepted ways,” 
The discipline of the Reformatory Schools is. based on the ideas of 
punishment for non-conformity to rules. This also emphasizes the 
need of the inmates “being a good prisoner” regardless of anything 



more fundamental — such as his achievement in schools, improve¬ 
ment in his attitudes to people, etc. 

Finance: 

We shall now study the financial aspects of the institutions for 
delinquent juveniles. So far as the Reformatory Schools are con¬ 
cerned, out study has shown that the total expenditure of these insti¬ 
tutions on maintenance alone amounts to Rs. 3,02,417 and that on 
vocational training is to the tune of Rs. 78,694. The distribution 
of expenditure is as follows: 


Heads of expenditure 

Percentage, of total 
expenditure 

Rs. 

Amount 

Establishment 

1,78,836 

59.1 

Food 

83,999 

27.7 

Hospital & Sanitation 

11,754 

3.6 

Clothing & Bedding 

9.504 

3.1 

Disciplinary Charges 

900 

.2 

Education 

3,886 

1.2 

Recreation 

1,879 

.6 

After-care 

10,699 

3.5 

Others ^. 

960 

.2 

TOTAL: 

3,02,417 

99.2 


This table clearly shows that the major item of expenditure of 
these institutions is establishment, 59.1%. This includes the expen¬ 
diture on staff and other contingencies. 

The expenditure on food, clothing, hospitals and sanitation 
amounts to 34.4% of the total expenditure. 

The balance of 6,5% is spent on education, recreation, rewards, 
gratuity and after-care. This, however, does not show the total 
expenditure on other heads, particularly that on education, since 
the salaries of the teachers are included under this head. From this 
figure alone, therefore, we cannot have any idea about the quality 
of educational facilities that are offered to the boys in the Reform¬ 
atory Schools. On the other hand the expenditure on establish¬ 
ment, food, clothing, hospital and sanitation charges does give a 
more accurate picture of the physical care given to inmates in these 
institutions. 
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The expenditure on vocaticnr.1 training has been separately 
calculated as it is assumed that factory and maintenance accounts 
are maintained separately in these institutions. The expenditure on 
vocational training is based on the information that the institutions 
have given for their “Production Centre” and not for “Vocational 
Training.” The expenditure on vocational training makes interest¬ 
ing reading if it is studied side by side with the per capita expendi¬ 
ture on food and clothing. The following table gives details about 
food, clothing and vocational training: 


State P.C.|Food 

Bihar 273.3 

Madhya Pradesh 197.2 

Uttar Pradesh 196.6 


P.C.|Ck>thing 

24.2 
16.0 

42.2 


P.C.IVocational 

Training 

198.0 

235.4 

287.0 


We notice that Bihar spends the highest amount per capita on 
food and the lowest on vocational training, whereas Uttar Pradesh 
spends the least on food and the highest on vocational training. The 
pattern of expenditure in Madhya Pradesh is more comparable with 
Uttar Pradesh than with Bihar. 

Discharge and Follow-up 

Having obtained an idea of the institutional facilities that are 
made available to the boys in the Reformatory Schools, we now 
turn our attention to a consideration of the help that is given to 
inmates on discharge. 

Our study of the four institutions shows that Iwhile help is given 
to the inmates on their discharge from Reformatory Schools, the 
mode of this help differs from institution to institution. In two of 
the institutions boys are given a set of tools along with a sum of 
of Rs. lOj- to help them establish themselves in the vocations which 
they might have learnt during the period of their detention. In 
one of the institutions the inmates are employed by the institutions 
if there is any vacancy. In institutions where gratuity is given to 
the inmates, the amount of gratuity earned by inmates is remitted 
to them through the District Commissioners if the ex-inmates conti¬ 
nue to keep good character. 

The institutions also keep in touch with the ex-inmates through 
correspondence. This is done only for a period of two years. No 
organized effort is, however, made to follow up the ex-inmate or 
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to see him through in the process of rehabilitation. The institutions, 
therefore, do not know the problems that their ex-inmates have to 
encounter on their discharge in the absence of any after-care services. 

The meagre help that these young offenders get from the insti¬ 
tutions on their discharge and the absence of any follow-up service 
make the provision of after-care services all the more necessary. Wc, 
therefore, need to consider what after-care services are to be orga¬ 
nized for this category of offenders. 

In the absence of any ready information about the kinds of 
problems which these young offenders face on their discharge from 
the institution nothing definitely can be said regarding the difficul¬ 
ties that these boys are likely to face on discharge. 

Our analysis of the conditions that determine the admission of 
young offenders to Reformatory Schools had shown that these boys 
were without parental or other control. This is significant in so 
far as it reveals the difficulty of these boys in making adjustments 
within the family group. Another important point that we had 
noted about these boys was that they had been in bad association 
and were following a life of crime. Our analyr,’" of the institutional 
facilities has shown that these children are not adequately equipped 
to meet these problems. We, therefore, think it necessary that after¬ 
care services be organized to strengthen and further this process of 
economic and social rehabilitation. The details of such a programme 
of services are worked out at a later stage in this report. 



SECTION II 


BORSTALS 

Another category of juvenile offenders who in law are known 
as “adolescent offenders” are given institutional treatment in Borstal 
Institutions. The Borstals in India are governed by the Borstal 
Schools Acts which are in operation in the States of Bombay, Madras 
and West Bengal. The Borstal Institutions are administered under 
the direct control and supervision of the Inspector-General of Prisons 
of the States. An adolescent offender has been defined under the 
Bengal Borstals Act as “any person who has been convicted of any 
offence punishable with imprisonment or who having been ordered 
to give security under Section 106 or Section 118 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure 1898, has failed to do so or who, having been 
dealt with under the provisions of Section 562 of the Code of Crimi¬ 
nal procedure 1898, has failed to enter into a bond or fined securi¬ 
ties or who, when the bond has been cancelled under Section 126A 
of that Code, has failed to give fresh security and who at the time 
of such conviction or failure to give security: 

i) in any area where the Bengal Children Act, 1922, is in 
force, is not less than .sixteen nor more than twenty-one 
years of age; or 

ii) in any other area is not less than fifteen nor more than 
twenty-one years of age.” 

Similar definitions of an adolescent offender are given in the 
other Borstal Acts of the State of Bombay and Madras, though in 
these States an adolescent offender means a person between 16 to 
21 years of age with criminal habits or tendencies and one who has 
associations with bad characters. 

A Borstal institution means a place in which adolescent offenders 
are detained and are given such institutional training and other 
instructions and subjected to disciplinary and moral influences as 
would be conducive to their reformation. 

The period for which an adolescent offender is detained varies 
in different States. In Madras the minimum period of detention 
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is two years and the maximum is five years or until the adolescent 
offender attains the age of 23 years. In Bengal, however, the Ben¬ 
gal Borstal Aet provides that the period of detention shall be- not 
less than two years and shall not exceed three years. Under the 
Bombay Borstal School Act, the adolescent offender is kept until he 
attains the age of 23 years or with the consent of the Government 
upto the age of 25 years. 


In all these places where the Borstal Acts are in operation, the 
admission to the Borstal Schools is direct from the Court but a pro¬ 
vision has also been made to empower the Inspector-General of 
Prisons to transfer suitable cases to the Borstal from a jail to under¬ 
go detention for the whole or any part of the unexpired residue of 
his sentence. 


An important feature of these Acts is that Borstal lads, as they 
are known, can be released on license after a specified period of 
their detention in the Borstal Schools, if there is a reasonable pro¬ 
bability that the adolescent offender will abstain from crime and lead 
a useful and honest life. After a boy is released on license he remains 
under the supervision of a Borstal Association for the period of his 
license and the conditions as laid down in the license. 

It is against this background that we shall study the facilities 
that are offered to an adolescent offender in the Borstal Institutions. 
But before we do so, we shall try to have an idea about the total 
number of Borstal boys in the institutions studied by the Committee. 


An estimate of this number is necessary as it will give us an 
idea of the total population of adolescent offenders in Borstals. It 
will also help us in having an idea of the approximate number of 
persons who would need after-care services on their discharge in the 
next five-year period. 


The Committee contacted 8 Borstals in the country, but inform¬ 
ation was received only from three of them. 


The study of these three Borstals shows that at the end of the 
year on 31st December, 1954, there were 1285 adolescent offendeix 
in all. The distribution pf this population is as follows: 
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State 

Remained on 
31-12-54 

Admitted during 
1954 

Total 


Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Bombay 

202 — 

86 — 

288 — 

Madras 

619 — 

250 — 

869 — 

West Bengal 

79 — 

49 — 

128 — 


900 

385 Total: 

1285 

It may incidentally be noted that these Borstals 

are only for boys. 

Under 16 years 

16—18 

19—21 

Bombay 

— 

43 

42 

Madras 

— 

178 

72 

West Bengal 

16 

20 

13 


16 

241 

127 : 384 


The population of these three Borstal institutions stood at 1285 
lads in 1954 and in that year there were 354 releases. The manner 
in which these releases were effected was as follows: 


On appeal . . . . . . . . 1 

On licence . . . . . . . . 81 

On parole . . . . . . . . 15 

On expiry of the detention period . . . . 232 

By order of Government . . . . 25 


354 


We have seen that a total of 354 persons were released from the 
three Borstals for which data were available. Estimating from this 
number we would assume that probably 944 persons would be 
released in one year from all the eight Borstals in the country. Over 
a five-year period this number will be approximately 4720. In 
comparison with this number we find that the releases from the 
Reformatory Schools are small; this latter was estimated to be 1200 
in the previous Section. It is among this number of 4720 persons 
that we would find those who will be in need of after-care. Con¬ 
sidering the young age of these persons as also the fact that most 
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of them have not yet had a chance to enter upon a vocational life of 
their own we would not be far from correct in suggesting that pro¬ 
bably this whole group will need vocational as well as other after¬ 
care services. 

The information that has been made available to us is too 
meagre to show how a newly admitted inmate inside a Borstal is 
handled. It is only in one institution that the newly admitted inmate 
is kept in a Reception Centre for a month and given an orienta¬ 
tion course to acquaint him with the aims and objects of the insti¬ 
tution, the purpose of his committal to the institution and the faci¬ 
lities that are available for his rehabilitation. He is kept busy through 
a programme of lectures, games, recreation and light work. The 
newly admitted inmate is Interviewed by the Superintendent, Medi¬ 
cal Officer and vocational teacher. This practice may as well be 
followed by other Borstals. 

During their visits to these Borstals the members observed that 
generally speaking a study of newly admitted lads does not receive 
sufficient attention; a mere emphasis on case history and interviews 
is not enough in understading the problems of the newly admitted 
inmates; case history and interview are no doubt important tools 
in the understanding of individual needs, but what is probably more 
important is the use of psychological tests and the intro¬ 
duction of case work service. This is all the more necessary 
in the case of Reformatory School boys and the Borstal lads as these 
children often have problems of behaviour in disorder. What the 
boys require is not only an understanding of their problems of mal- 
adju.stment but guidance in making the best use of the institutional 
facilities. To the extent these services are not available, these Bors¬ 
tal lads, despite the best institutional programmes, will go out ill- 
equipped and no amount of after-care supervision will be of any 
avail either to them or to society generally. 

We shall now consider as to what facilities are made available 
to an adolescent offender to equip him for a life of freedom on his 
discharge. 

In the Borstal institutions an attempt is made to give charac¬ 
ter-training through the house system and the system of giades. 

The inmates are divided into house-units where they live and 
from where they go out to school and to the workshop. Each house 
is under the charge of a House-master who is usually one of the 
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members of the staff of the institution. Each house unit is further 
subdivided into groups of 10 or 12 lads who remain under the super¬ 
vision of a monitor appointed by the head of the institution on the 
basis of his satisfactory conduct. The house units compete periodi¬ 
cally with each other in games, sports, cleanliness and other institu¬ 
tional activities and the house that turns out to be the best is honoured 
by the institutii<nal staff; the members of this house also earn some 
privileges for their best performance. It is claimed that through 
participation in these activities, the Borstal lad learns to do his best 
and develop a sence of attachment, discipline and loyalty to the 
group and the house to which he belongs; such participation also 
engenders a corporate spirit in the boys of the diflerent house-units. 

Another important factor in character-training in Borstals is 
the system of grades. 

The Borstal lads are also divided into different grades. The 
categories of grades differ from one Borstal institution to another. 
The more common categories into which these boys are divided are 
the ordinary grade, the star grade, the special star grade and the 
monitor grade. In some States e.g. Bengal and Madras there is also 
a penal grade. Except for the penal grade, each grade has certain 
privileges attached to it; the privileges of each successive grade being 
higher than those of the preceding grade. 

While the system of grades prevail in all Borstal institutions, 
the rules that govern the promotion of lads from one grade to 
another differ from one Borstal to another. For purposes of illustration, 
we shall refer to the practices followed in the Borstal of one State 
viz. West Bengal. Here, a newly admitted inmate is placed in the 
ordinary grade. During this period he is carefully observed by the 
staff with special reference to his character, disposition and fitness 
for training in a particular trade. While a lad remains in this grade, 
he enjoys the minimum of the privileges that are allowed under the 
rules to a newly admitted inmate in a Borstal institution. If his 
conduct and work are found to be satisfactory by the head of the 
institution, he is promoted to the star grade; in this grade he enjoys 
more privileges in the form of letters, interviews and participation 
in activities than what he enjoyed in the ordinary grade, So long as 
an inmate remains in the star grade, he remains under a closer super¬ 
vision of the staff. If the Superintendent or the head of the institu¬ 
tion is satisfied that a boy in the star grade can be safely placed in 
a position of trust, he is promoted to the special grade. In this grade, 
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the lad wears a distinctive dress and acts as a monitor; he is thus 
placed in authority over inmates on parade, in workshop or recreation 
ground or in a situation where he can assist administration in various 
ways. He earns the maximum of privileges and also enjoys greater 
responsibility than other boys of the institution. 

When, however, a lad is believed to exercise a bad influence, 
he is reduced either to a lower grade or if he is in the ordinary 
grade to the penal grade and he is thus made to forego all the privi¬ 
leges. 

The House-system and the grade-system tend to help inmates to 
be of good behaviour and to develop efficiency in work. 

While this attempt in training the inmates to develop a sense 
of responsibility must be appreciated, there are some observations 
that the members made during their visit to these institutions that 
have a significance in judging the effectiveness of this system. 

This system of small house-units and grades can be a consider¬ 
able help in devloping a sense of responsibility; much would, how¬ 
ever, depend upon the attitudes of those responsible for executing 
these programmes. It is of the utmost importance that ofiicers-in- 
charge of such institutions realise the need for a close and sympa¬ 
thetic relationship with inmates without which neither the system 
of house units nor of grades would yield any results. 

It is equally important to provide creative activity, in addition 
to such close supervision; this will help the lads develop their faculty 
in speech communication, artistic skill, etc., etc. The present empha¬ 
sis on routine vocational activities and the relegation of other crea¬ 
tive activities to a weekly programme is not likely to help in the crea¬ 
tion of an atmosphere conducive to the development of proper atti¬ 
tude in the inmates. 

From this point of view the practice of using the same cadre 
of officers for purposes of jail administration as well as for the 
management of Borstals needs to be discouraged. The oflicer who 
has spent a considerable part of his life in dealing with adult crimi¬ 
nals will not easily be able to make the attitude of an educator and 
a monitor which a Borstal Officer should primarily be. It is, there¬ 
fore, important that a separate cadre of Borstal Staff is created io 
specialize in this work. Here it might be worth considering the 
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desirability of placing Borstal institutions under the Chief Inspec¬ 
tor of Certified Schools wherever they exist rather than under the 
Inspector-General of Police. 

The process of 're-education which those officers would attempt 
to undertake could be greatly facilitated by providing them with the 
assistance of qualified personnel who can help in understanding the 
deeper personality problems of the inmates. One can hardly say 
how far the present programme of character training is effective for 
reformative influence in the life of Borstal boys. 

Vocational Training 

Just as character training is important to enable an adolescent 
offender to live a life of freedom, vocational training skill is necessary 
to ensure his economic rehabilitation. What we wish to consider now 
are the facilities available to the young lads for their vocational 
training. 

The Borstal institutions that have replied to our questionnaire, 
have facilities for vocational training. A list of trades in which 
training is imparted is given below; 

Carpentry, Cane Work, Smithy, Agriculture, Weaving, 

Poultry, Tailoring, Laundry, Band, Polishing, Book-Binding, 

Paper Making, Masonry, Printing Press. 

The more common among these trades are agriculture, car¬ 
pentry, smithy, weaving and tailoring. 

The choice of trade for purposes of training is made both by 
the inmates and the Borstal authorities. The training is given only 
in one vocation until such time as the inmate attains proficiency. 
There is no bar on his learning more than one trade. 

The pattern of vocational training in the Borstals is more or 
less the same as in the Reformatory Schools. Whatever has been 
said about the organization of vocational training in Reformatory 
Schools applies with greater force in the Borstals. 

Education- Study of the three Borstals shows that provision 

is made for formal education facilities in these insti¬ 
tutions. Out of a population of 1285, education was given to 972 
lads in Borstals in 1954. This works out to over 75% of the total 
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population. Of the lads that were in the Schools, 10.5% were in 
the Primary School and 89.5% had education upto the higher 
elementary level. 

From these figures it should be quite clear that at the age of 23 
when a lad from the Borstal School goes out, his level of education 
on an average is only upto the Primary stage. I’his is shockingly 
inadequate even for a vocational school. 

There are some special problems in formulating the programme 
of formal education for the population of Borstal Schools. The 
emphasis so far laid seems to have been on the imparting of primary 
and middle-school education to the boys. The value of such an 
approach seems questionable. The Borstals boys are all 
above the the age of 16 and by the time they 
are ready to be discharged they are often between the ages of 21 
and 23. The imparting of elementary literacy education to a popu¬ 
lation of this age group cannot be very helpful. What may prove 
to be more helpful will be a programme of social education which 
is oriented to the vocational and social in'c ests of the inmates. The 
present educational staff of the Borstals, however, seems hardly 
equipped to fulfil these newer expectations. They are persons who 
are used to the methods which probably are effective with young 
children but are not likely to evoke interest in young persons. 

CDne notices with great satisfaction in these institutions a few 
progressive developments e.g. military drill, physical exercise.s, 
sports, celebrations of national festivals, annual day celebrations and 
the like, but our treatment even in Borstals tends to be a mass treat¬ 
ment. Our approach continues to be custodial. To the extent this 
is so, the lads who are sent out of their institutions are poorly 
equipped in their social attitudes. The only aspects of their personal 
growth in which they seem to benefit most are the ones of physical 
health and vocational skill. 

. We shall now study the financial aspect of training 

and maintenance in Borstal institutions. The total 
expenditure in two institutions on maintenance alone amounts to 
Rs. 3,44,239 whereas on vocational training the total expenditure 
comes to Rs. 1,21,177. The total amount of money involved in 
the maintenance and training of Borstal boys thus adds upto 
Rs. 4,65,416. 

The distribution of expenditure on maintenance is as follows: 
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Diet 

Clothing & Bedding 
Health & Sanitation 
Education & Recreation 
Establishment 
Others 


Rs. 

Percentage 

1,65,017 

47.9 

14,611 

4.2 

23,465 

6.8 

642 

.1 

1,14,286 

33.1 

26,218 

7.6 

3,44,239 



This table shows that the expenditure on the physical needs of 
the inmates i.e. oil food, clothing and medical aid is 58.9% of the 
total expenditure while the expenditure on administrative staff and 
contingencies is 40.7%. 


The percentage of expenditure on education will not give us 
a correct picture as the salaries of teachers etc. are included under 
the head — ‘Establishment.’ It can not, therefore, be taken as an 
index of the quality of education. Of the total expenditure on the 
physical needs of the inmates, a greater portion of the expenditure 
is on food alone. 

The distribution of expenditure on vocational training is as 
follows: 

Rs. Percentage 


Raw material . . 
Tools & Plants . . 
Factory Miscellaneous 


68,254 

56.3 

1,132 

.9 

51,791 

42.7 


1,21,177 


The term ‘Factory Miscellaneous’ stands for contingent charges 
in the factory considering that it includes neither any wages nor 
salaries paid to the vocational instructors. 

Aid on Discharge and Follow-up 

Having studied that institutional facilities that are made avail¬ 
able to the Borstal boys we shall now consider: 

a) The nature and extent of the help given to the boys on 
their discharge from the Borstal- Institutions; 
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b) The nature of contact that the institutions maintain with 
their ex-inmates; and 

c) The kind of problems that the Borstal boys face in the pro¬ 
cess of their rehabilitation after their discharge. 

The Committee had asked questions relating to these three 
points. 

From the information that is available with us, we know that 
the inmates of Borstal Institutions are provided with means to reach 
home. Besides this, whatever badge money^ is due, it is handed over 
to them. In Madras an ex-Borstal inmate is also issued a certificate 
showing his attainments in education, trade and character, to enable 
him to look for a job. 

After his discharge from the institution the ex-Borstal inmate 
remains under the supervision of a Borstal After-Care Association. 
While in Bengal there is a Bengal After-Care Association for the 
juveniles and adolescents that makes arrangements for the supervi¬ 
sion of the ex-Borstal boys, in Madras the ex-inmates of the Borstal 
Institutions remain under the supervision of the Probation Officers 
of the Madras Prisoners’ Aid Society for a period of two years In 
Bombay, the Probation Officers of the Bombay State Probation & 
After-Care Association supervise an ex-Borstal boy for a period of 
18 months from the date of the expiry of his detention period. These 
Associations also provide hostel facilities to the ex-Borstal inmates, 
if necessary. 

The institutions that were contacted by the Committee were not 
able to throw any light on the question as to the type of problems 
that these boys face on their discharge from the institutions. 

Though information regarding the exact nature of the after¬ 
care problems faced by the boys is not available, it is possible to 
visualize some of the problems that they are likely to countenance in 
view of their age, previous experience and training. 

Obviously one of the first problem that they will face on dis¬ 
charge would be onel-of finding a place to go to. It must be remem¬ 
bered that Borstal boys are usually persons who have run away from 
home or in a sense have burnt their boats so far as their parental 
home is concerned. This situation is potent with grave danger 
because in the absence of suitable facilities for housing and for care 
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immediately on discharge, the boys are almost circumstantially com¬ 
pelled to run to their former haunts. (Such an eventuality will defeat 
the whole purpose of institutionalization and training. It is, there¬ 
fore, important that suitable facilities be provided to these persons so 
that they will have an opportunity to reconstruct, with help and guid¬ 
ance, a new world of social relationships. Opportunities may be 
provided in these hostels also for a continuation and completion of 
some of the aspects of character training which could not have 
been undertaken within the custodial environment of a Borstal. 
The hostel, therefore, will have to aim at providing a physical shelter, 
healthy recreation and wholesome social contacts for the discharged 
boys. 

The second most important problem that the boys face would 
be in terms of their economic rehabilitation; here they may have to 
be helped to find jobs or to establish on their own in the trades that 
they may have learnt. The problem that they will face in this 
regard is not very different from the problem faced by young boys 
discharged from the other correctional institutions. These problems 
are further developed at the end of the chapter dealing with the 
problem of the ‘Adult Offenders.’ 

The other considerations that may be kept in view in 
organizing after-care services for these ex-Borstal boys are the fol¬ 
lowing : 

a) The need for skillful supervision by after-care oflficers. 
This might involve guidance and counselling; 

b) The need for protection against police harrassment of these 
boys; and 

c) The need for a liasion service to help the return of ex- 
Borstal boys to their families. 



SECTION III 


CERTIFIED SCHOOLS 


In the preceding sections we studied some aspects of the institu¬ 
tional treatment of the juvenile delinquents in Reformatory Schools 
and Borstal Institutions in our country. We saw that though an 
attempt is being made in these institutions to teach and train the 
inmates, the approach to the institutional treatment is one that can 
be characterized as punitive and repressive. Even from the point 
of view of after-care we observed that inmates were not adequately 
equipped to face the various situations of life and work in their post- 
institutional period. In this section we shall study another form of 
institutional treatment — viz., that given in the Certified Schools to 
delinquent children and to those who are neglected and destitutes. 
Certified Schools are a part and parcel of the machinery provided 
in the Children’s Act and cannot be dissociated from their counter 
parts ^—the Remand Homes, Juvenile Courts and After-Care Asso¬ 
ciations. In this section, however, we will limit ourselves to the 
Certified Schools and try to know the different category of indivi¬ 
duals that are committed to these institutions, their size and the 
type of training that is available to them. Though the Children’s 
Acts have been passed in the States of Bombay, Hyderabad, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Travancore-Cochin, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal, the certified schools have been established, to the know¬ 
ledge of the Committee, only in the States of Bombay, Hyderabad, 
Madras, Delhi and Travancore-Cochin, 

A Certified School under these Acts is an industrial school either 
established by the .State Government or certified by the Government 
for the reception of children and youthful offenders. 

The definition of the child varies from one Children’s Act to 
another though there is no difference in these Acts in the meaning 
given to the term “Youthful Offenders”. Under the Bombay Child¬ 
ren’s Act, 1948, a child means “a boy or girl who has not attained 
the age of 16 years”; whereas under the Madras Children’s Act 
“a child means a person under the age of 14 years.” The Madras 
Children’s Act, however, provides for another category of children 



who are described as young persons. A young person under this 
Act means “a person who is 14 years of age or upward and under 
the age of 16 years”. A youthful offender, on the other hand, means 
“any person who has been convicted of an offence punishable 
to transportation or imprisonment and who at the time of 
such convictions was under the age of 16 years”. Similar definitions 
of the child and youthful offender are found in the Children’s Acts 
of other States. 

The term “child” for purposes of this Act refers to any person 
who is found homeless or without any visible means of livelihood, 
and—or one who is a destitute and—or one who is found to be fre¬ 
quenting the company of confirmed thieves and prostitutes. The 
term “child” also refers to one who is otherwise likely to be exposed 
to unhealthy influences and who is in danger of falling into the ways 
of crime or one who is uncontrollable. 

Prior to his committal to a Certified School, a child or a youth¬ 
ful offender is kept in a Remand Home where he is individually 
observed and studied by the Probation Officers so as to know his 
personality background and psycho-social factors responsible for his 
anti-social behaviour or the needs of protection. He is then put up 
before the juvenile court which may release him on admonition and— 
or under the supervision of a Probation Officer or, if the court is 
convinced that the child or the youthful offender needs institutional 
treatment then it may order his or her committal to a Certified School. 
The period for which a child is committed varies under the different 
Acts but, in no case, it extends beyound the time when the child 
or youthful offender attains the age of 18 years. A child or a youthful 
offender can, however, be placed on licence on certain conditions 
to live with a trustworthy and respectable person willing to receive 
or take charge of him after expiry of a specified period of detention. 
It is against this background that we shall study the institutional 
treatment of the destitute and the delinquent in certified schools. 

The Committee had contacted 30 certified schools. And out 
of these, information has been received only from 23 such institutions. 
Even these institutions have not given information on some of the 
important points which could have been of great use to the Committee. 

Of the 23 Certified Schools, 14 are private Certified Schools 
and 9 are Government Certified Schools.. The following table will 
show the distribution of the private and the Government Certified 
Schools in the States of Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras and Travan- 
core-Cochin. 
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State 

Private 

Government 

Total 

Bombay 

10 

5 

15 

Hyderabad 

— 

1 

1 

Madras 

4 

2 

6 

T ravancore-Cochin 

— 

1 

1 


14 

9 

23 


The table shows that a larger number of Certified Schools exist 
in the States of Bombay and Madras, and that the State of Bombay 
leads in both private and Government Certified ‘Schools. It also 
shows that the State Governments rely to a considerable extent on 
the co-operation of private social service agencies for the institutional 
care of the delinquents and destitute children. 

From the information that has been made available to the 
Committee we know that in the year 1954, 5199 persons were com¬ 
mitted to these twenty-three Certified Schools. Out of 5199 inmates, 
3670 were boys and 1529 were girls. The sex distribution of these 
children of the Certified Schools in the four States mentioned above 
was as follows: 


State 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Bombay 

2110 

908 

3018 

Hyderabad 

139 

— 

139 

Madras 

1364 

621 

1985 

T ravancore-Cochin 

57 

— 

57 


3670 

1529 

5199 


The largest number of inmates is to be found in the Certified 
Schools of the State of Bombay; the next largest number of child¬ 
ren is in the Certified Schools of Madras. As to how many of these 
children are there needing protection and care and how many are 
youthful offenders, the Committee has no information. On their 
visits to these institutions the members found the Certified Schools 
overcrowded; in most of the institutions no arrangements existed for 
separating the hardened young offenders from the novices. The 
members also observed that the children needing protection and care 
were mixed up with the youthful offenders in these institutions. 

The overcrowding in certified schools creates serious problems 
of administration as well as training. The Committee, therefore, 
feels that more certified schools should be brought into existence. 
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The Committee also feels that there should be separate institu¬ 
tions, as far as possible, for the vagrants and the destitutes to avoid 
their intermingling with the delinquents. 

Out of 5199 inmates, the cases of 1175 were disposed of during 
the year 1954. Of these 1175 persons, 947 were boys and 228 
were girls. The manner in which the children were disposed of is 
given as below: 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Released on licence 

81 

48 

129 

Handed over to parents 
Handed over to after-care 

86 

43 

129 

associations 

6 

— 

6 

Discharged 

221 

47 

268 

Unconditional release 

136 

8 

144 

Transferred 

146 

49 

195 

Escaped 

256 

11 

267 

Died 

15 

22 

37 

TOTAL: 

947 

228 

1175 


If the number of the last three items given in the above ta;ble is 
excluded from the total 1175 inmates, the total number of persons 
who have been released from these institutions comes to 676 inmates, 
530 are boys and 146 are girls. If we assume that 676 persons go 
out of the 23 Certified Schools every year, then in a period of next 
five years it will follow that about 4405 persons will have been 
released from the 30 Certified Schools that the Committee knows 
to be in existence. This number approximately represents the num¬ 
ber of those who are likely to need after-care services in the period. 

We shall now try to study the institutional facilities that are 
extended to the inmates of the Certified Schools. It might be diffi¬ 
cult to say as to what extent these facilities are related to the needs 
of individual inmates. Thi^ study, however, will give us an idea of 
the eqiupment with which children go out of the Certified Schools. 

Of the 23 institutions, 18 Certified Schools have supplied 
information with regard to the formal education that is given to 
the children. The total population in these schools in 1954 was 
4180. Out of these, 3685 had formal education. The rest of these 
children included those who wre either released or those about whom 
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no information was available. It also included a small percentage 
of mentally deficient children committed to these institutions. A rough 
idea about thd proportion of these children who were educated to the 
total population of these Certified Schools in the different States 
can be had from the following table: 



Total 

No. of 

Percentage 


Population 

educaited 

of Total 

Bombay 

1999 

1705 

85.3 

Hyderabad 

139 

97 

69.7 

Madras 

1985 

1828 

91.9 

Travancore-Cochin 57 

57 

100.0 


Next to the Certified Schools of Travancore-Cochin where all 
the inmates received education, it is the inmates of the Certified 
Schools of Madras that had the largest percentage of school-goers 
among them. If formal education is any test of the education of 
these children then the Madras Certified Schools can be said to be 
far ahead of others. 

In terms of the level of education we have come to know that 
of the 3685 children who were being educated, 89.6% were in the 
Primary Schools 8% in the Middle Schools and a very small percent¬ 
age were having higher education outside these institutions. The 
children were supplied text books aiid other educational equipment. 
Since the education in these schools is imparted upto the middle 
classes, the level of formal education of children released from Cer¬ 
tified Schools remains low. This is more so as under the existing 
juvenile legislation children have to be released on their attainitig 
the age of 18 years; some of the children are released earlier on licence 
or under other provisions of the Children’s Act; these conditions in 
a way, do not allow even serious minded children to have higher 
education. This means that the education of the child at the time 
of his discharge is hardly beyond the middle school. This can be a 
serious handicap to the child if he is expected to avail of the voca¬ 
tional training facilities in view of the fact that the period of deten¬ 
tion is short and that his previous educational background is negli¬ 
gible. From the point of view of his rehabilitation this is a serious 
limitation, unless of course the child can correspondingly claim to 
have better prior equipment in terms of vocational skills. 

One of the encouraging features of the educational programmes 
of these Certified Schools, however, is the training imparted in deino- 
living. Out of the 18 institutions that supplied information 
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on institutional treatment five have divided their institutions into 
houses or cottages on the basis of the age and sex of inmates. And the 
remaining 13 have divided inmates into groups for purposes of work 
and living. In 15 of these schools, leaders are elected by the inmates 
themselves not only for their houses and dormitories but also for 
different work groups. The leaders represent the needs and require¬ 
ments of the inmates to the institutional authorities and also help in 
organizing various extra-curricular activities. These leaders also help 
in maintaining discipline in institutions. In most of the Govern¬ 
ment institutions and in those that are run by a few enlightened 
private associations, children are encouraged to have their own 
executive councils. In one of the Government institutions children 
have elected an Executive Body. This consisted of different minis¬ 
ters each having one or two portfolios with each minister being 
assisted by a Secretary. To ensure the participation of the inmates 
in these institutional activities a system of marks and rewards has 
been devised in most of the institutions. These marks and rewards 
serve as incentives to inmates for their effective participation at dif¬ 
ferent levels in the organization of such activities. 

Among the common extra-curricular activities that are orga¬ 
nized for the inmates in the Certified Schools are sports, 
debates, discussions, dramas, music clubs and scouting. The insti¬ 
tutions in Madras also have a Junior Red Cross Society and a cub 
and bulbul organization. 

While it is gratifying to riote that these extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties find a prominent place in the institutional programmes of the 
Certified Schools, the members observed that in most of the private 
institutions the creative value of these activities is not recognized by the 
institutional authorities. It need hardly be mentioned that these 
activities can bring about changes in the personality patterns of 
children if they are properly organized and supervised. What is 
necessary in the organization of these activities is that the inmates 
participate not only in planning such activities but also participate 
in their execution and evaluation with the help of their leaders. The 
members also noted that the rcreational facilties for girls were 
meagre. 

Another important feature of the institutional programmes of 
the Certified Schools was religious education. The common features 
of this programnie were observations of national festivals, lectures 
on different moral and religious gwWects, morning and evening mass 
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prayers and regular instructions by denominational leaders and some¬ 
times by the institutional staff. 

Despite the low level of formal education, an inmate of a Cer¬ 
tified School is much better placed than that of a Reformatory 
iSchool and a Borstal Institution in view of the great emphasis that is 
laid on training in citizenship and the organization of programmes 
of informal education. 

In addition to education what the child in a Certified School 
is given is vocational training. This is done to enable him to develop 
vocational skills so that when he goes out of the institution he might 
be able to stand on his own legs. 

Out of the 23 Certified Schools that we contacted 18 have 
sent information about the vocational training programmes of their 
institutions. There were about 30 different trades in which train¬ 
ing was given to the inmates of the Certified Schools. Allowing for 
variations, the common trades for boys in which vocational training 
was given in the different States were agriculture, tailoring, weav¬ 
ing, spinning, carpentry, blacksmithy, leather work, carpet and 
nawar making; as for the girls training was imparted in tape mak¬ 
ing, toy making, paper flower-making and the usual sewing, knit¬ 
ting, embroidery, crochet work, rope making, etc. In one institution 
in Madras boys of the Certified Schools were given technical train¬ 
ing in electric and gas welding, electric wiring and general mecha¬ 
nical work. In two institutions the girls inmates in Madras were 
trained for Government Tailoring Examinations. 

The vocational training programmes in these institutions are 
organized according to prescribed syllabii. Since economic rehabi¬ 
litation is the goal of the Certified Schools, the issue of choice of a 
vocation occupies an important place in the vocational training 
programme of these institutions. 

One question that was of interest to the Committee was as to 
who made a choice for training in a particular vocation. Was it 
the inmate or the institutional authority or both? Out of the 18 
Certified Schools 7 gave no reply to these questions; two institutions 
left it to the child to decide the particular trade in which he was 
to be trained and in one institution the choice was made by the head 
of the institution in consultation with the House Master after observ¬ 
ing the health, thie Capacity and the period of detention of an inmate. 
Jn 12 in^tutions choice w?is made by the institutional authorities in 
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consultation with the inmates. While making this choice the interest 
and aptitude of the child was also taken into consideration. 

One more question that was asked was whether inmates were 
given wages at any stage of their stay in the institutions. Four of 
the 18 institutions gave no reply to this question, the rest said that 
no wages were paid but children were given pocket money, the rate 
of payment for which varied with the age of the child. 

While the Certified Schools showed a marked improvement in pro¬ 
viding educational facilities, the pattern of Reformatory Schools and 
of the Borstals is generally followed in the organization of vocational 
training. If vocational training has to help an inmate for appren¬ 
ticeship, it has to give him a definite knowledge about the trade in 
which he is trained. It would be very unrealistic to expect that the 
child who may have been in a Certified School will be a full fledged 
artisan or a highly skilled person at the time of his discharge. What 
probably is necessary is that he is enabled to follow up the trade 
which he might have learnt on his discharge from such schools. 
If the ultimate goal of these certified schools is to restore the child 
to society as a useful person, a few changes may have to be made in 
the organization of vocational training programmes. The first and 
the main step in this respect is the choice of vocation. The present 
practice of knowing the aptitude of the child from a single interview or 
a case history cannot be of any value. What perhaps needs to be done 
in these Certified Schools, as has also been suggested in the section, on 
Reformatory Schools and Borstals is to introduce the use of aptitude 
tests and vocational guidance. It is the result of these tests that 
should determine the particular trade in which a child is to be 
trained rather than such considerations as the occupation of the 
father. While the use of the aptitude test is important, the choice 
of the vocation will have to be linked up with the job opportunities 
that are available in the community for such children. Another 
change that might be necessary in the organization of vocational 
training is the training of a child in one or at the most two vocations. 
What is necessary is that the child should not only be provided faci¬ 
lities for such training in the institutions, but that he should also 
have an opportunity to follow up the training in the vocations in 
which he has had a little orientation. If specialized training is to 
be possible, then due attention must be paid to the question of haviflg 
adequately qualified vocational instructors in these institutions. 

It is only when some of the changes are introduced in these 
Certified Schools that one can hope that these institutions will be 
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able to prepare inmates adequately for a life of sustained and creative 
work in society. 

Further more, it is suggested that vocational training of the 
girls of Certified Schools should be a more meaningful experience. 
What the girls of Certified Schools need is not merely training ^ 
cooking, knitting, embroidery, but a more practical training in crafts 
which can be of use to them later in life. Vocational Training should 
help develop skills which can enable them to earn a livelihood if 
they remain unmarried and to supplement the income of their hus¬ 
bands if they get married. One more avenue that is open to girls 
is to transfer such professions as midwifery and nursing. The girls 
in these schools can at least be given an orientation course in nurs¬ 
ing and midwifery, so that if later on they decide to follow up these 
professions, they may be able to do so. A few suggestions that have 
been made in the chapter on Homes for the Women could be made 
use of in reorganizing vocational training programmes for girls in 
Certified Schools. 

Finances 

The information with regard to the expenditure that is involved 
in the maintenance and training of the boys" and girls of the Certi¬ 
fied Schools has been supplied by eighteen out of the twenty-three 
institutions to which questionnaires were sent. 

The total recurring expenditure of these eighteen institutions 
amounted to Rs. 16,52,769 while the non-recurring expenditure was 
approximately Rs. 3,14,172. 

The distribution of the recurring expenditure on the different 
items of expenditure is given below; 


Items 

Amount 

Percentage 


Rs. 


Diet 

7,27,441 

44.0 

Clothing . . 

74,685 

4.5 

Housing 

47,298 

2.9 

Education 

71,987 

4.3 

Vocational Training 

1,67,090 

10.1 

Establishment . . 

3,42,450 

20.7 

Contingencies & other 
miscellaneous items 

2,21,818 

13.4 


16,52,769 

99:9 
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The above table shows that the major portion of the total 
expenditure of these 18 institutions on food itself is 44.0%. The 
next highest expenditure is on administration which amounts to 
3^4.1% of the total expenditure. The expenditure on education and 
vocational training comes to 14.5%. It is' to be remembered that 
this expenditure on educational and vocational training does not 
include the expenditure on account of salaries etc., as this has been 
grouped under the head ‘Establishment.’ 

Discharge & Follow-up 

The information with regard to the help given to the inmates 
of Certified School has been given by seventeen institutions out of 
twenty three. 

An inmate of a Certified School is in a happier position than 
an inmate of a Borstal Institution or a Reformatry School when he 
leaves the institution on his discharge. He is not released until and 
unless some arrangement is made for his maintenance and the other 
nec’efflities of life. 

The Certified Schools give a Certificate of Proficiency and 
character arid help him, through the Probation Officer, to get a 
job. In drie of the institutions, so far as boys were concerned, they 
were^^ven irioney to purchase tools. If the boy was found proficient 
in his work, he was given employment if he was considered fit for 
a vacancy in the institution. 

As for the girls, marriage is the primary mode of rehabilitation. 
The private institutions in particular invite applications from suitors 
and after necessary enquiries by the Probation Officers marriages 
are solemnised on the premises of the institutions. The institutions 
insist that the suitor be required to deposit some money with the 
institution in the name of the girl to ensure that he would look after 
the girl well. While these facilities are made available to the inmates, 
it is difficult to say how many of them are really rehabilitated. 

The Committee was interested in knowing whether the institu¬ 
tions remained in contact with their ex-inmates and if so, how the 
contact was maintained. 

In some places where probation service is available ex-inmates 
of Certified Schools are supervised by probation officers and followed 
until they attain the age of 21 years. This is so in Madras and 
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Bombay States. In two institutions in the State of Bombay, the link 
with ex-inmates is maintained through the Bombay State Certified 
Schools’ Past Students’ Association; boys are also invited to quarteiiy 
social functions; in the case of girls, contact is claimed to be 
maintained by their institutions for even as long as a period of 25 
years. In Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin after-care and follow¬ 
up facilities are relatively meagre. 

Having obtained an idea of the equipment of the inmates of 
Certified Schools it is suggested that the following needs of the ex¬ 
inmates be kept in view in organizing after-care serivces: 

1. Needs of the boys and girls for further education and 
vocational training; 

2. Need for accommodation and maintenance after discharge; 

3. Need for ensuring their return and adjustment to the 
family; 

4. Need for help in finding job situations and in meeting 
difficulties in job situations. 

What after-care agencies may have to do is not only to secure 
economic rehabilitation of inmates, but also the weaning of their 
children from bad company. They may have further to organize a 
campaign for public education and ensure the assimilation of these 
childt-en in society. . 



CHAPTER VII 


THE JAILS IN INDIA 


The jails in India have been in existence for over a century 
and a half, and since their inception they have been used for deten¬ 
tion and incarceration of offenders — both men and women and 
children. While the jails have continued to carry out custodial 
functions, the ideas with regard to the treatment of offenders have 
undergone great changes in recent years. It is now understood that 
prisoners are not in the administrative machinery to be subjected to 
an imposed, brutal, jail discipline but that they are human beings. 
It is recognized that what offenders need is not mere punishment 
but guidance and differential treatment suited to their special needs 
and interests. With this change in attitude towards prisoners greater 
attention has come to be paid to their reformation in jails. The greater 
facilities that are now offered to prisoners are meant to prepare the 
psychological background for their treatment. A study of the size 
of the population of jails and the extent to which these facilities 
are helpful to prisoners is important in the understanding of their 
varied needs for their after-care. It is with this study that we shall 
be concerned in this chapter. 

This study of the prisoners and the institutional facilities that 
are available in India in jails is based on the information that has 
been made available to the Committee by 69 Central and First Class 
District Jails of the country out of a total of 110 that were contacted 
by the Committee. 

A study of the size of their population gives information not 
only for the number of prisoners that were in jails but also about the 
different categories of prisoners who were imprisoned therein. It 
also gives an idea about the proportion of the short term prisoners 
below a sentence of 2 years and those that were previously convicted. 

On the basis of the information that has been supplied to the 
Committee, it is possible to say that in 1955, in all 2,23,563 convicts 
were admitted in 69 jails. Out of these 2,23,563 convicts 2,14,258 
were male and 9,305 were females. The State-wise distribution of the 
number of jails that have supplied information and the total popu¬ 
lation in these jails is given in the following table: 
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Table showuis the total number of jails in different States* and the 
sex distribution of the population of these jaib 


;5.'3'u Remained on Admitted dur- ,, Total popula- 
State 1> 1954 ' ing 1954- i ^ tion of Jails 

a S 
5'g s 



H ® 8 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Assam 

6 

1375 

25 

3152 

70 

■ - 4527 

95 

Bihar 

1 

222 

89 

316 

120 

538 

209 

Bombay 

Madhya 

13 

11848 

442 

58773 

3033 

70621 

3475 

Pradesh 

6 

2116 

43 

4170 

no 

6286 

153 

Madras 

3 

5258 

100 

34429 

2151 

39587 

2251 

West Bengal 

7 

3667 

81 

39708 

2317 

43375 

2398 

Uttar Pradesh 

13 

11572 

131 

18925 

177 

30497 

308 

Hyderabad 

2 

217 

3 

3300 

92 

3517 

95 

Madhya Bharat 5 

1218 

13 

1868 

53 

3086 

66 

Mysore 

1 

1116 

— 

1501 

— 

2617 

— 

PEPSU 

3 

1497 

5 

2038 

29 

3535 

34 

Rajasthan 

3 

1114 

49 

2356 

87 

3470 

136 

Saurashtra 

2 

407 

16 

634 

25 

1041 

41 

Ajmer 

1 

no 

2 

321 

14 

431 

16 

Bhopal 

Himachal 

1 

182 


580 

.18 

762 

18 

Pradesh 

1 

20 

— 

33 

2 

53 

2 

Kutch 

1 

103 

1 

212 

7 

315 

8 

TOTAL; 

69 

42042 

1000 

173316 

8305 

214258 

9305 


Males .. .. 2,14,258 

Females .. . . 9,305 


Total .. • .. 2,23,563 

The above table shows varied sizes of population in 
the jails in different States. The smallest population is found 
in the jail of Jlimachal Pradesh anti the largest in the jails in Bom¬ 
bay, both for males and females. Though, according to this tabic, 
Uttar Pradesh has the same number of jails as Bombay, the popula¬ 
tion of Uttar Pradesh jails is much smaller than that of the Bombay 
jails. Even the male population in Uttar Pradesh jails is less than 
half the population in the jails of Bombay; the female population 


* That supplied'information. 
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in the jails of Uttar Pradesh is not even 1|10 of the corresponding 
population of the females in the jads of Bombay. 

The population of jails varies not only in its sex composition 
Ijiit also in age distribution as the follovcing information will show. 
The table showing the age distribution of population in each State 
is given in the Appendix XXI. 

The following table gives the age and sex distribution of the 


total population adihitted into the jails 

in 1954*: 


Age Group 

Male 

Female 

Percentage 
of the total 

Under 16 years 

3444 

86 

2 

16—18 years 

9701 

452 

5.8 

19—21 years 

18752 

1257 

11.5 

22—30 years 

76292 

3015 

45.9 

31—39 years 

36985 

1927 

22.5 

40—60 years 

17833 

1160 

II.C 

Above 60 years 

1691 

78 

1.0 

Totd: 

164698 

7975 

99.7 


Grand Total: 172673 


This table is significant for, it shows the largest number of 
convicts of both sexes in the age-group df 22—30 years. It also 
shows that the population of juvenile offenders below the age of 
21 is as large as 33,692 of which 31,897 are males and 1,795 
are females. 

Considering that the institutions for juvenile offenders were 
started in some parts of the country as early as 1843, it seems sur¬ 
prising that there is still such a large number of persons below the 
age of 21 years who are held in custody in jails for the adults. This 
practice must be wholly discouraged, because such imprisonment 
could result in further demoralising the delinquent juveniles and 
confirming their pattern of behaviour. We know there are probably 
only 6 States in the country which have separate institutions for 
juv^ile offenders and even in these States very often there are 

* The age and sex distribution of the population has not been given by 
all the jails that supplied information. There is, therefore, a difference 
in the figures for total population in the two tables. 
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only one or at the most two institutions meant for them. Thus 
even in these States, we find sometimes that persons below the age 
of 16 are committed to institutions meant for adults. It appears 
that these children have been committed to adult institutions because 
they do not meet some of the conditions laid down for their com¬ 
mittal to institutions meant for juvenile offenders. There is pro¬ 
bably a need for a review of these conditions from the point of 
view of the importance of providing specialized care for younger 
persons. 

In making the above observations we have concentrated merely 
in the age distribution of the population in the jails. Of equal 
importance is the distribution of this population between the two 
sexes. We find that while the total number of females is much 
smaller than that of the male population of these jails, their actual 
number is in itself as large as 8,000 persons. We find, moreover, that 
there are six women’s jails in the country.* In view of the special 
problems of women and also of the inadequate attention that 
these persons receive in jails meant primarily for the male popula¬ 
tion, there is a great need for specialized institutional facilities for 
them. 

Further variations will be found in the population of the jails 
if this population is analysed according to the length of sentence 
of convicts sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. The table showing 
these variations in thb jails population of the different states is given 
in Appendix XXII. The following information that has been taken 
from this table will help jn understanding these variations for the 
population of jails of the different states taken together. 


Length of Sentence 

Male 

Female 

Below 1 month 

45549 

3198 

Less than 3 months 

39008 

1004 

Less than 1 year 

25101 

554 

Less than 2 years 

4811 

75 

Less than 5 years 

3837 

29 

Less than 10 years 

1782 

22 

Exceeding 10 years 

2113 

24 

Total: 

112201 

4906 

Grand Total: 117107. 

* These jails are in Bombay, 
Bihar, 

Madras, Bengal, 

Punjab, U.P., M.P. and 
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There are two points which should be kept in mind while study¬ 
ing this table. It refers to that section of the population; (i) that 
had been newly admitted into the jails; (ii) that it covers the popu¬ 
lation of only those jails that have supplied information on this point. 

This table shows that out of a population of 117107 convicts 
that were admitted 78759 are of less than .3 months, i.e., 67.3 per¬ 
cent of the total admissions and 30541 convicts are those whose, 
sentence is less than 2 years. This is 26.9 percent of the total popu¬ 
lation. The remaining population of 7806 convicts is made up of 
those whose term of sentence varies from 2 years to 10 years and 
upwards. The large percentage of the short-term prisoners is of 
great significance from the point of view of the training of prisoners 
and also for the organization of After-Care services. The dispro¬ 
portionately heavy admission of short-term prisoners presents serious 
problems in the programme of training and reformation and also 
increases the work and expenditure of the jails without any com¬ 
mensurate returns. The problem of short-term prisoners is, how¬ 
ever, very much a problem of jail administration and it is only in 
that sphere that it can be best dealt with. The problems that these 
short-termers will present in the organization of After-Care Services 
will be taken up at a later stage. 

It might also be interesting to know the proportion of those 
who may have had previous convictions to the total population 
of jails that were contacted by the Committee. The table showing 
the State-wise distribution of the previously convicted prisoners is 
given in Appendix XXVI. The following figures of such prisoners 
for the whole of India throw some light on this subject. 


Table showing the total figures about the previously convicted prisoners of the 
jails of different Str^es. 


Category of previously 
convicted prisoners 

Male 

Female 

Classified as Habituals 

7437 

366 

Once previously convicted . 

4167 

93 

Twice previously convicted 
More tfian twice previously 

1837 

24 

convicted 

2224 

95 

Total; 

15665 

578 


It will be clear from the above table that out of a total of 
1,72,216 male and 8,305 female convicts that were admitted in the 


14 
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jails of the different States in 1954 there were 15,665 males and 
578 females who had previous convictions. The precentage of this 
category of prisoners to the total population that was admitted in 
1954 works out at 8.1% in the case of males and 5.1% in the case 
of females. The term habitual offenders includes those who might 
be considered hardened criminals as well as those who may have 
relapsed into crime due to economic and social factors. 

Thus, from a study of the population of jails that have sup¬ 
plied information to the Committee, we know that the jails house 
children under 21 years of age and adult male and female convicts 
of different age-groups. We have also noticed that the populaticm 
of the jails consists of a very large number of prisoners whose sent¬ 
ence is less than 3 months, and that the proportion of these short- 
termers varies in different States. We have also noticed that in the 
jail population, there is a certain percentage of those who have been 
previously convicted. 

If the proportion of habituals is .small as seen before, it stands 
to reason that a large proportion of those who commit crime do 
so not because they have adopted crime as a career but probably 
because of certain social, psychological and economic factors. The 
possibility of the rehabilitation of this section of the population should 
be great, but much would depend upon the kind of a correctional 
programme that is adopted by our jails. Here, a clear statement of 
policies is required. While the aim of correction and rehabilitation 
seems to have been accepted at the many conferences of fienal and 
correctional workers, it has nowhere been accepted as a policy in 
the administration of jails. The official attitude on this question is 
still a coml»nation of deterrence, punishment and retribution. What¬ 
ever programmes of correction and education obtained in jails seem 
largely to be in the nature of concessions made to the enthusiasm 
of individual administrators. It is in this context that we should 
scrutinize the work and educational programmes in jails. 

Before a prisoner is admitted to the jail he is not only con¬ 
victed by the court but also cla.ssified as a casual or a habitual 
offender; in this classification his previous convictions, if any, are 
taken into account in determining the kind of treatment that is to 
be given to an offender. But court does not make any pre-sentence 
enquiries into the factors that may have been responsible for the 
commission of his crime. 

Neither the Prison Act nor the rules that are made under it 
envisage the need for any kind of examination of the antecedents 
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of the offender, his economic and social background, his aptitude 
and interest, the nature of his offence or even the aptitude for work 
which he is to do in the jail. In fact, the vocational inclinations 
and the wishes of the individual offenders are seldom taken into 
consideration in allotting labour to him. What actually is done 
with a newly admitted prisoner is that he is medically examined 
to determine the grade of forced labour which he is to do during 
the period of his incarceration. To the extent the needs of the indi¬ 
vidual prisoner are not understood, he is subjected to mass treatment 
of prison discipline and hard labour. The different forms of labour 
that are allotted to prisoners in jails in the different States is given 
in the table in Appendix XXVIII-A. Here it might be enough 
to say that the common forms of labour that are found in the jails 
of the different States are weaving, spinning, carpet-making, durri- 
making, moonj pounding, hemp mat weaving, tailoring, mat mak¬ 
ing, leather work, smithy and agriculture. There are, however, a 
few semi-mechanised industries in the jails of some States in which 
the convicts are employed. Some of the semi-mechanized indus¬ 
tries are weaving, spinning, printing and blanket-making. A few 
grinding mills and oil-pressing machines that are run by electric 
power are also found in the jails of some of the States. 

Once it is stated that industries in jails are intended to provide 
work than to train prisoners, it follows that any consideration of 
the choice of the type of work on the part of the prisoners is 
wholly irrelevent. The allocation of prisoners to different indus¬ 
tries has to be based on the requirements of these industrial units. 
Whether a newly admitted prisoner who is allotted work, becomes 
a cook, a sweeper or a worker in a jail factory depends at present 
largely on the chance of his being committed to the jail at one 
particular time or the other. 

There is, however, an even worse consideration that some¬ 
times governs the policy regarding allotment of labour inside the 
jails. ' Different types of work and the degree of difficulty presented 
by them are used as tools of punishment, so that if a pei'son who 
is working in the factory is found to have committed a breach of 
regulation he is allotted labour where his physical energies will be 
taxed, to a much greater extent than his previous job. There could 
not be a surer way of making prisoners dislike their work. 

Another consequence of the above policy governing allocation 
of labour is that a person who is asked to perform one particular 
job will continue to perform it all through his stay in the jail. 
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This is advantageous to the extent that he specialises in the skill 
required for that particular operation. In large scale mechanised 
industry this is probably sufficient and necessary but in what are 
essentially cottage industries organised on a large scale this can 
be very disadvantageous. In weaving for instance if a man knoMS 
only the operation of warping and has no idea of how the actual 
operation of weaving is performed, he will have considerable diffi¬ 
culty in becoming a worker on his discharge from the jail. The 
same is true about other small scale industries wherein the individual 
is required to master all the operations from the beginning to the 
end. 


Another aspect of the work programme inside the jails refers 
to the type of industries that are adopted. One of the first impres¬ 
sions that one gathers after visiting jails in different parts of the 
country is that with a few exceptions there is almost a standard¬ 
ization of the kind of industries that are provided in the jails. The 
commonest of these probably are mat-making, newar-making and 
durrie-making. These industries are not chosen from the point 
of view of their suitability in enabling the prisoners to become indepen¬ 
dent workers on their discharge. They are often adopted because the 
jails can obtain orders for their products from government depart¬ 
ments or for the reason that the products of these industries are 
required for consumption inside the jails. We also find that some 
of the industries adopted by the jails can never be practised by an 
individual prisoner on his discharge. One such industry is that 
of carpet-making. The limited demand for this article as well as 
the large amount of capital that is required for undertaking its 
production are factors which will not enable an individual to use 
his skill on his discharge. 

The members of the Committee also observed that even in 
jails which are considered progressive, the programmes meant for 
the female section of the population are far from adequate. The 
female prisoners hardly do anything, other than embroidering, knit¬ 
ting, nawar-making, etc. In view of the fact that a substantial 
proportion of the female population in the jails consists of long¬ 
term prisoners it becomes important to provide them with oppor¬ 
tunities for more substantial work so that they will have acquired 
a skill by the time they are released. This is all the more import¬ 
ant when we take into consideration the fact that in the case of 
many of these women, the doors of their former homes are closed. 
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They have, therefore, to look to themselves for economic supporr 
after they are released.* 

Another aspect of the work programme of jails relates to staf¬ 
fing. There are usually one or two prisoners specially employed for 
training the new prisoners on a particular job and yet almost every 
day there are many prisoners who have to be introduced to their 
jobs. This means that the main responsibility of imparting skill 
falls upon the convict instructors. The amount of time required 
for developing sufficient skill to train others is normally so long that 
it is either habituals or long-term prisoners who could be expected 
to develop this skill. Consequently, the convict instructors are largely 
persons who are habituals or persons who as long-termers have fully 
accepted the norms of jail life. Prolonged contacts with the former 
of these two types of instructors can be positively dangerous to newly 
admitted prisoners. And even contact with the latter of the two 
can be helpful more in terms of adjusting to the environment of 
the jail than to the environments outside it. I'o the extent that 
prisonos gets adjusted to the life inside the jail and to the extent 
that he feels more at home inside the jail than outside, imprison¬ 
ment defeats its own purpose. Here we see some kind of a con¬ 
flict between the immediate and the ultimate goals of rehabilita¬ 
tion in jails. 

But if rehabilitation and not merely conformity to jail rules nor 
merely technical efficiency is our goal then the policy of depend¬ 
ence on convict instructors, in favour of instructors specially employed 
for this purpose is harmful. 

An analysis of the daily routine of the jails shows that great 
emphasis is laid on prisoners being engaged in one form of labour 
or another. Immediately after they are ready in the morning, they 
are sent to their respective jobs; they work until they return for 
their mid-day meal, after a little break they are again sent out for 
work. The day ends early at 6-00 p.m. after the prisoners have 
been served evening meals and locked up again to be opened the next 

* Incidentally, while on the point of discussing the need for adequate 
work programmes for women, it may also be pointed out that a con¬ 
siderable number of these women bring with them children under 
the age of six years. Except in one or two jails in the country there 
is no attempt made to promote adequate pre-school facilities for their 
children. For most of the time they sit around without any creative 
activity as the women do their work. It is important that children 
between the age of 2i and 6 years be given opportunities for play 
and education under proper supervision. This may be done by the 
organisation of creches for very young children between the ages of 6 
months and 2 years and of nursery schools for the others. 
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morning. The emphasis on work in the daily routine hardly leaves 
any time to the prisoners to do anything constructive and useful for 
themselves. 

The early lock-up of prisoners creates more problems in the 
absence of any after lock-up programmes. For some it. creates the 
problem of imposed idleness, they brood over the past and think in 
vain of their family troubles. For others it means a denial of oppor¬ 
tunities for re-education and recreation. To the extent that these 
problems exist they demoralise the prisoners as they often take 
recourse to chatting, smoking and discussing their adventures in crime 
life. While the individual convicts remain ill-equipped in the deve¬ 
lopment of vocational skills, he further degenerates in such an atmos¬ 
phere. 

Education of Prisoners: 

Another important aspect of the jai) programme is the educa¬ 
tion of prisoners. It is important because it can become an import¬ 
ant and in enabling a prisoner to take his place in society as a citizen 
on his discharge from jail. It is against this background that we 
shall now study the system of education in the jails of India. 

From the information that has been supplied to us by 54 jails 
out of the 69 that were studied, one finds that the need for educa¬ 
tion of prisoners has been accepted in India. While the State has 
generally accepted the need for educating the inmates in the jail, 
this education continues to aim only at the eradication of illiteracy 
among prisoners. 

During their visit to the jails the members observed mixed 
classes of adults and children in the jail schools conducted by low- 
paid and inadequately qualified teachers and generall) assisted by 
convict teachers. To the extent that great emphasis in jail pro¬ 
grammes is laid on prison labour, the provision of educational facili¬ 
ties is often restricted to those who cannot work on medical grounds 
and to juvenile offenders. In the case of females, there are normally 
no edin ational facilities. In the States of Bombay and Madras, 
however, a definite time is set aside for the education of prisoners 
in jails. 

While the members observed mixed classes of adults and child¬ 
ren being conducting in jails, they also observed a few programmes 
of informal education such as educational films, dramas, musical 
concerts, lectures etc. One thing that they noticed in the course of 
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their discussion with the heads of the institutions was the irregularity 
in organizing these programmes. From what the members observed 
it may not be wrong to infer that generally educational facilities in 
the jails are inadequate in extent and poor in content. 

If education in jails is to be effective in bringing about changes in 
the personality pattern of the individual prisoner, it has to aim at 
something more than mere imparting of education in the three R's. 
Education in jails has to be not elementary education but social edu¬ 
cation. It has to aim not only at the development of the total person¬ 
ality of the individual prisoner but .also at training him in the art 
of citizenship and democratic living. 

This education has to ineulcate in him the goals and values that 
are cherished by the society to which he belongs. It has further to 
develop new interests in the life of prisoners which they may want 
to follow in later life. It has to develop in them a social conciou.s- 
ness and a sense of social responsibility to play their role in promot¬ 
ing in the progress of their community and as such has to make them 
conscious of not only their rights but also of their duties to their 
fellow-beings. These aims of education cannot be promoted through 
a mere provision of elementary education to prisoners. 

If these aims of education have to be achieved they may require 
changej in the organization of the educational sy'stem that operates 
in jails today. It will mean the discarding of traditional methods 
of imparting elementary education to adults, and the adoption of 
modern techniques of teaching suited to the special needs of prison¬ 
ers. It will also require adequately qualified staff sufficiently large 
in number to put these aims into practice and to instill new values 
of life in the prisoners through a controlled and well directed educa¬ 
tional process. It will further require equipment, educational films, 
a well organized library service, and such informal means of educa¬ 
tional interest groups. Until this is done there is no hope that pri¬ 
soners will go out of jails sufficiently equipped to play their creative 
role in society. 

Our study of the finance involved in the maintenance and other 
programmes for prisoners of jails is based on the information that 
is made available to us by 54 jails of the different States out of .a 
total of 69 such institutions that were studied, by the Committee, 
It shows that a sum of Rs. 1,66,95,696[- was spent on prisoners and 
that the daily average population of these jails taken together stood 
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at 3697.13 convicts. This amount was spent on the different items 
of expenditure in the manner given in the following table:' 

The table showing the distribution of expenditure on different 
items. 


Items 

Amount 

Percentage 

Diet 

23,88,171 

50.2 

Hospital 

4,56,575 

2.7 

Clothing and Bed¬ 
ding 

17,29,762 

10.3 

Work Programme 

1,41,986 

.8 

Establishment 

42,71,172 

25.5 

Others 

17,08,030 

10.2 approx. 

Total 

1,66,95,696 

99.7 


Tlie term “Others” in the above table which itself accounts for 
10.2% rf the total expenditure includes more than one item. It 
includes expenditure on sanitation, education, recreation, social ser¬ 
vices, public relations, publicity and di.'cipltnery charges. 

A mere glance at the above tabic will show that a major por¬ 
tion of the expenditure is on food alone, this being 52.2%. If this 
amount is added to the expenditure on hospital and clothing, etc., 
it will be clear that on maintenance alone as much as 63.2% of the 
total expenditure is incurred. The expenditure on work programmes 
is high, especially .since it docs not include the salaries of the voca¬ 
tional instructors in these jails. Jirst as there are variations in the 
expenditure on different items taken together, there arc variations 
in the expenditure on major items, such as food, clothing, health, 
work progi-amme and establishment from Stae to State. This is 
shown in the following table by the comparison of the total per capita 
expenditure and the per capita expenditure on each of these items. 

1 The figures for the jails of West Bengal have not been included in the 
total. 
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Table showing the total per capita expenditure and per capita expenditure on 
single items in the different States 


States 

Establish. 

inent 

Diet 

Hospital 

Clothing 

Programme 

Total 

per 

capita 

Assam 

134.6 

268.9 

35. 2 

36.6 

.5 

513.4 

Bombav 

142.4 

243.8 

10. 1 

25.0 

.5 

462.0 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

164.4 

221.1 

10. 9 

15.0 


440.1 

Madras 

64.9 

257.2 

20. 2 

21.2 

3.6 

387.4 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

76.7 

194.6 

10. 7 

86.9 

0.3 

393.0 

West Bengal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hyderabad 

192.3 

439.Q 

6. 0 

40.0 

— 

1379.1 

Madhya 

Bharat 

115.2 

161.2 

.45 

22.3 

33.5 

342.3 

Mysore 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PEPSU 

181.9 

207.4 

8. 6 

44.6 

42.6 

544.9 

Rajasthan 

203.7 

156.5 

5. 2 

13.0 

— 

409.2 

Saurashtra 

213.8 

290.6 

19. 1 

27.2 

— 

566.2 

Ajmer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bhopal 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

908.8 

471.1 

40 .0 

68.1 


1508.3 

Kutch 

185.2 

302.1 

— 

14.7 

— 

5690.2 


A study of the above table brings to our notice some of the 
following points; 

1. The variation in the total per capita expenditure from one 
State to another is unbelieveably large. At one end, we have 
Madhya Bharat with a total per capita expenditure of Rs. 342!- 
and at the other end we have Kutch with a corresponding 
expenditure of Rs. 5690|-. The other States with the excep¬ 
tion of Hyderabad and Himachal Pradesh have a total per 
capita expenditure within the relatively small range of Rs. 300|- 
to Rs. 66 o|-. 

This variation raises a very important question as to whether 
it is indicative of an actual difference in the standard of 
maintenance in the jails of the different States. Some of the 
factors that would help explain this variation should be 
obvious. A look at the talrlc giving population in jails in 
various States shows that the variations in the total per capita 
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expenditure is matched by the inverse variatiori in the num¬ 
ber of convicts in the jails of each of these States. Thus at tl)e 
two extreme of the range of variation we notice that the 
States with smallest jail population are the ones with the 
highest per capita expenditure and vice versa. This implies 
that one of the major factors leading to this variation is pro¬ 
bably the inelasticity of the total volume of expenditure on 
the item of over-head costs. There are, however, other ways 
of understanding these variations which we will consider with 
reference to individual items. 

2. We find that the expenditure on food varies from Rs. l.‘36j- 
per head per year in Rajasthan to Rs. 4711- per head in 
Himachal Pradesh. It will be difficult to assume that this 
variation is due entirely to the inelasticity of over-head costs, 
especially on an item like food. The over-head expenditure 
involved could normally be easily adjustable. To this extent, 
therefore, there are the other factors of the varying market 
price of food-stuff and even probably a better diet that might 
explain the difference in the per capita levels of expenditure. 
Barring these two extremes, the variations in the other States 
seem to lie by and enlarge within the range of Rs. 175|- to 
Rs. 300|-. Even this variation is considerable and it would 
be interesting to find out the factors responsible for it. 

3. Even more striking is the variation of expenditure on the item 
of work programmes. We notice that most of the States have 
no expenditure or next to no expenditure on this particuktr 
item. This is easy to understand in the context of our earlier 
observation that what we have in our jails are not training 
programmes but programmes of industrial production. Thus 
the expenditure varying from nil to a maximum of Rs. 3.6% 
per head are easily understandable. But in two of the States 
— Madhya Bharat and PEPSU — we find this expenditure 
arising upto Rs. 33j- and Rs. 42.6% per head. One wonders 
whether this has not been due to a confusion between expenses 
on vocational training programmes and the expenditure on 
jail industries. 

4. The variation in clothing is again surprising, specially in the 
context of our common knowledge that the clothing provi¬ 
sions laid down in the jail manuals of the different States 
are almost uniformly similar. Yet we find that in one State, 
namely, Rajasthan the per capita expenditure on this item is 
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Rs. 13|- and in another State the corresponding expenditure 
is Rs. 86|-. One factor that is likely to have influenced varia¬ 
tion on an item like clothing or even vocational programmes 
is the possibility of some of this expenditure being in the 
nature of a capital outlay. It may be, that the expenditure 
of Rs. 641 - per head in Uttar Pradesh on the item of clothing 
is only due to the fact that in that particular year of 19.'''4 
jails purchased enough stocks to last them for the subsequent 
two or three years. 

While the table draws our attention to this variation it is im¬ 
possible to say that this variation reflects an actual difference 
in the standard of maintenance in the different States. It 
would require a closer analysis of the various items of expen¬ 
diture. 

Discharge and Follow-up 

Having studied the size of the jail population, the institutional 
programmes of the jails and of the finances involved, we shall now 
consider the question of discharge and follow-up. On the basis of 
the information that we have with us it is pos.sible to say that there 
were in all 1,72,514 convicts who were relea.sed from 66 jails, and of 
these 1,63,071 were males and 9,443 were females. The manner in 
which these releases were affected is given in the following table: 


Manner of Release 

MaJe 

Female 

On Appeal 

4,436 

206 

On expiry of sentence 

1,22,217 

7,813 

Under Remission Rules 

30,782 

1,227 

On Medical Grounds 

385 

116 

On other grounds 
e.g., on probation 

5,251 

81 

Total: 

1,63,071 

9,443 


Grand Total: 72,514 

The figures of releases that are shown in the above table can 
be helpful to us in having an idea of the approximate number of 
release that are likely to be effective in the next five years. This will 
give us a rough idea of the number of persons for whom After- 
Care Services may have to be organized in the plan period. If we 
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assume that out of 66 jails there are 1,72,541 releases annually then 
in the next five years the total releases expected might be 8,62,705. 
If we further assume that there are 300 jails in all in the country 
then we can safely say that in the next five years 39,21,386 persons 
will have been released. Since we know that the same person is 
sometimes likely to be admitted to and released from jails more 
than once in a given period of time, the actual number of releases 
is likely to be more than the actual number of individuals released 
from jails. However, if we assume that the actual number of releases 
is the same as the actual number of individuals released from jails 
then we would have 39,21,386 released prisoners who would require 
after-care services. 


The analysis of the jail population that we made in the begin¬ 
ning of the chapter can also help us in understanding the needs of 
the released prisoners and in organising after-care services for these 
persons. We saw that 67.3% of the total population of our jails 
were short-term prisoners. There are two types of persons who are 
in this country. There are some who may inadvertently be commit¬ 
ted for minor offence and would probably be returning to their works 
on their discharge; there are others who habitually commit such 
offences and need rehabilitation and follow-up services after their 
discharge. 

If we assume that the age distribution of the 1,72,673 newly 
admitted inmates of jails is also proportionately reflected in the popu¬ 
lation of the discharged prisoners, the age distribution of this latter 
population would be somewhat as follows: 

Total Released 

Age Groups Released Inmates 

Below 16 years 
16—18 years 
19—21 years 
22—30 years 
31—39 years 
40—60 years 
60 and above 


10,147 

19,990 

79,233 

38,876 

18,975 

1.767 


Total: 


1,72,514 


On the basis of the figures that are given in the table we can 
say that the largest number of released convicts will be in the age- 
group of 22—30 and 31—39. They are persons who are in the 
prime of their life and we would be expected to shoulder responsi¬ 
bility not only for themselves but also for their families on discharge. 
This has some implications for the kind of after-care programmes 
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that will have to be planned for them. One important implication 
of the predominance of the age group of 22—30 and 31—39 is that 
these persons will have to be provided not opportunities for appren¬ 
ticeship but wholetime jobs which will bring enough money to heljr 
them to support their families. 

We also find that there is a certain proportion, however small, 
of persons above the age of 60 years. Probably, these persons M'ill 
be unable to take on jobs involving physical work and it is hardly 
likely that they will have equipment for doing any other type of 
work. The problem of providing care for such of those as do not 
have their own families would need attention. 

Two other groups for whom after-care programme will be of 
crucial significance are those under the age of 16 and between the 
age of 16 and 18, The services that will need to be organised for 
this group of released prisoners will have to be same as the ones 
for juveniles released from Reformatory Schools, Borstals and Certi¬ 
fied Schools. But unfortunately, this particular group of children 
released from jails has not had the benefit of the educational facili¬ 
ties that are normally available in institutions meant specially for 
children. The After-Care Associations would, therefore, have to take 
this factor into consideration in planning services for them. 

A more detailed account of the services that will need to be 
developed for the rele^ed convicts — men, women and children is 
given in the chapter on recommendations. 

Our study of the institutional programmes inside the jails has 
made it abundantly clear that the jails are still dominated by the 
ideas of deterrance and retribution. The entire programme of 
forced labour that is so common in the jail rountines is directed to 
punish prisoners rather than to train them up and to elevate their 
morale. Even the programmes of education are not given sufii- 
cient attention inside the jails. These difficulties are likely to come 
in the way of making the organization of After-Care Services effective. 

If After-Care Services are to be effective, it is necessary that 
we discard our old ideas about the treatment of the prisoners, accept 
the reformation and rehabilitation of prisoners as a legitimate aim of 
our penal policy. This could imply that the treatment in jails has 
to be suited to the needs of the prisoners and not be related merely 
to the gravity of their crime. This would further imply a series 
of reforms in the penal system and prison administration based on 
the results of an intensive study of criminal behaviour in the Indian 
setting. 



CHAPTER VIII 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETIES 
AND AFTER-CARE ASSOCIATIONS 

The concept of after-care of prkoners is derived from the penolr 
ogical thought that regards reformation and rehabilitation as the 
ultimate aim of penal administration. The social acceptance of an 
ex-convict depends not only on re-educating the prisoners but also 
on preparing the family and the community to which he is to return 
after release. The after-care of prisoners refers to a set of services 
and programmes that are organised for the care, supervision and 
guidance of the prisoner and also to the various activities that are 
directed towards his acceptance by the family and the community. 

A brief history of aid to discharged prisoners and after-care 
work in the country was given in the second section of the Intro¬ 
ductory Chapter. There we had occasion to see that after-care pro¬ 
grammes for prisoners were first conceived and initiated at the doss 
of the nineteenth century. These efforts were, however, unsuccess¬ 
ful and it was only after the publication of the Indian Jail Com¬ 
mittee’s Report of 1919-20 that the organizations at present func¬ 
tioning in this field came to be established. 

As has been indicated in the Introduction, the work of pro¬ 
viding aid and after-care to persons discharged from correctional 
institutions has developed only in 4 States, namely, Bengal, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Madras and Bombay. There are other States like Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Hyderabad and Delhi which have made the beginning of an 
effort to provide these services. In this chapter, an effort will be made 
(i) to discuss briefly the work done by the societies in the four States 
mentioned above and then (ii) to raise questions about the adequacy 
or otherwise of this work. In this discussion we will also have an 
opportunity to study some of the difficulties and problems of work 
in this field. 

The State Organizations 

1. MADRAS 

The Madras Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society was the first 
to be organized after the publication of the Indian Jails Committee’s 
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Report. The efforts to develop work in this field which had been 
made earlier in Uttar Pradesh, Bengal and Bombay had all proved 
abortive; but the Madras Society established in 1921 has continued 
to function to this date. The aims and objects of this Society were 
defined as follows: 

a) to give as far as possible such help as may be needed on 
release to persons convicted of criminal offence without 
destruction of race or creed; 

b) to make efforts to reclaim habitual offenders from a life 
of crime; to enable prisoners after release to lead honest 
and respectable lives; 

c) to make special arrangements with a view to preventing 
casual and juvenile offenders from becoming habitual 
offenders; 

to promote legislation and the application of existing law 
and to secure that sentence of imprisonment shall be passed 
only in cases which cannot adequately or appropriately be 
dealt with in any altered way; and 

to collect funds and to do all such other things as are inci¬ 
dental or conducive to the, attainment of the above objec¬ 
tives or any of them. 

The Society has so far organized 21 District Committees and 
has undertaken a variety of types of activities intended to help and 
assist ex-inmates of prisons. Among these were such activities as 
the provision of assistance in employment, provision of boarding and 
lodging facilities, granting of financial assistance for petty trades, 
grades of tools, trades, small loans etc., the provision of legal assist¬ 
ance, writing of recommendatory letters, provision of amenities 
within jails, etc. 

2. BOMBAY 

The work in Bombay has developed along different lines in 
Bombay. We have noted that the first Prisoners’ Aid Society in 
the State was organized in 1914. At present no organization by 
that name exists. It seems that the Society ceased to exist some 
time in the year 1944-45 due to financial and other difficulties. 

Subsequently, in 1925, a Released Prisoners’ Aid Society was 
organized in Ahmedaba^. The major responsibility for after-care 
work in the State has, however, been undertaken by the Bombay 


d) 

e) 
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State Federation and After-Care Association which came to be estab¬ 
lished as late as 1933. This Association developed its work in 
close collaboration with the Juvenile Branch of the State Govern¬ 
ment, which was established in 1914. As a result the work of the 
Association has concentrated primarily on the needs of the juvenile 
offenders released from correctional institutions. The work of the 
Released Prisoners’ Aid Society of Ahmedabad became a part of 
this new organization that came to be established in 1933. The scope 
of work of the Bombay State Probation and After-Care Association 
is necessarily different from the scope of work of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society of Madras. The Association has been entrusted 
with the responsibility for all probation work under the Bombay 
Children’s Act as also under the Bombay Probation Act, 1936. The 
After-Care work that the Association does is, therefore, only a part 
of its larger activity. As we will see later, this combination has 
not proved helpful from the point of view of the development of 
after-care work in the State. 

The Association has recently made efforts to expand its work 
to cover the needs of the adult discharged prisoners. The full scope 
of the work of the Association is given by the following listing of 
its activities: 

1. Work for the implementation of the Bombay Children’s Act. 

2. Work under the Bombay Borstal Schools Act. 

3. Work under the Bombay Probation of Offenders’ Act. 

4. Aid to Released Prisoners. 

4. Organization of the After-Care Hostels. 

6. Supervision of those released on license. 

7. Follow-up studies. 

The details of the nature and extent of help given by the Asso¬ 
ciation will be considered later. 

3. BENGAL 

The West Bengal After-Care Association for juveniles and 
adolescents was established in the year 1928. It has its headquarters 
in Calcutta and has 5 branches in five of the districts of the State. 
The work of this organization has concentrated on the provision and 
maintenance of supervision over the juveniles and adolescents released 
from Borstal Institutions, Reformatory Schools, Industrial Schools 
and Juvenile Jails. In this exclusive concern with the juveniles, the 
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Association has much in common with the Bombay State Probation 
and After-Care Association. Its activities are the fullowing: 

Pre-discharge contacts with the offenders; 

Help in job placements; 

Help in restoration of children to their guardians; 
Post-release supervision; 

Organization of after-care hostels; and 
Provision of education and vocational training to the inmates 
of the after-care hostels. 

4. UTTAR PRADESH 

■ The work of aid to discharge4 prisoners in Uttar Pradesh began 
in the year 1930 with the first District Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society which was established in Lucknow. Later in the year 1938, the 
United Provinces Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society came to be 
founded. The name of this organization was subsequently changed 
to the Uttar Pradesh Crime Prevention Society. 

This organization has at present 51 District Committees and 
14 After-Care Hostels. From the point of view of extent and cover¬ 
age, therefore, the Uttar Pradesh Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
has made relatively good progress. 

The activities of the Society are concerned not only with the 
organizing of aid to discharged prisoners but also of providing pro¬ 
bation and supervision service under the First Offenders’ Probation 
Act. In this combination of functions the Uttar Pradesh Preven¬ 
tion Society has something comparable to the Bombay State Proba¬ 
tion and After-Care Association. It would be interesting to see later 
as to how this combination has affected the work of the organization 
in this field. 

The activities of the Uttar Pradesh Crime Prevention Society 
include; 

1. Work relating to pre-discharge enquiries; 

2. organizing of after-care hostels; 

3. Probation and supervision services; 

4. organizing of welfare activities inside the jails; and 

5. the granting of loans and other forms of aid to discharged 
prisoners. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


15 
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The Crime Prevention Society has also done considerable work 
in educating public opinion in this field. The Society published a 
monthly journal called “The Penal Reformer” from the year 19.19 
to the year 1952 when it had to be discontinued for lack of funds. 

Details of Work 

The above few paragraphs have given a brief account of the 
aims and activities of the four major regional organizations in the 
field of aid to the discharged prisoners and after-care work. We 
have noticed that work in this field as developed in the States of 
Bombay and Bengal has largely been concerned with the juvenile 
offenders. On the other hand, the work in the States of Madras 
and Uttar Pradesh has mostly developed in response to the needs 
of the adult discharged prisoners. 

The organization of the following paragraphs will, therefore, 
be divided into two sections: (i) covering the work with the juveniles 
and (ii) covering the work with the adults. 

The Released Juvenile Offenders 

In the earlier part of this chapter we made a short reference 
to the development of After-Care Associations and the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies and their aims and objects. Here we will 
consider their work in further details. 

BENGAL 

The Bengal After-Care Association “looks after, provides for 
and maintains supeiv'ision over all juveniles and adolescents on 
release from Borstal Institutions, Reformatory Schools, Industrial 
Schools and Juvenile Jails.” The Association has five branches in 
the following districts of the State: 

1. Jalpaiguri 

2. Hooghli 

3. Murshidabad 

4. Malda 

5. West Dinajpur 

The Cental Office of the Association did not provide any infor¬ 
mation giving the details of work in the branches. 

The Association contacts its beneficiaries two or three months 
before they are released. Workers and volunteers of the Association 
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visit the institutions distribute leaflets to those to be released and 
others introducing the Association. The workers interview the adole¬ 
scents and the juveniles and advise them on their future plans. The 
Association caters to the needs of the boys only. 

The Association has organized an After-Care Hostel where they 
admit the dischargees and provide them with shelter, education voca¬ 
tional training and employment. The education of the boys is continued 
through the night classes organized for this purpose. The present 
strength of the After-Care hostel is 22, though it can accommodate 
25. The Association provided hostel accommodation for 45 boys in 
1952, 20 in 1953 and 26 in 1954. 

The Association has arrangements for providing training in 
weaving, tailoring, and book-binding. The Association provided 
employment to 15 boys in 1952, 13 in 1953 and 17 in 1954. The 
Association gives wages to these employed though no details have 
been given regarding the basis on which these payments are made. 
The total yearly expenditure on the production centres was: 

Year Expenditure Wo. of iiuuateji employed 

Rs. 

1952 4,872 15 

1953 3,263 13 

The yearly expenditure per capita was Rs. 324 (ie. Rs. 27]- per 
month) in 1952, and Rs. 251 (i.e. Rs. 20.9 per month) in 1953. 
The Association has not provided any information on the income 
from the production centres, though they do not say that they had 
made no profits during these two years. In the absence of information 
regarding the total income of the production centres or the wages given 
to the inmates working, it cannot be said upto what extent the Associ¬ 
ation equips the inmates for rehabilitation in society. The only infor¬ 
mation that has been provided is that they received a grant of 
Rs. 360|- in each of the previous three years i.e. 1952, 1953, 

and 1954 from the State Government. 

The Association helped a number of boys to secure jobs. The 
following are the details: 


1952 

• • 

, , 


. , 

21 

1953 

• • 


, , 

• • 

13 

1954 

• • 

• « 

• , 

« • 

15 
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It cannot be said definitely whether the inmates who were 
helped in securing jobs, were from among those to whom the Society 
gave shelter, protection and further training or whether they were 
direct dischargees from the institutions so that they did not have to 
come to the After-Care Hostels. 

The Association has employed a staff of six persons as follows: 

1. Sujjerintendent 

2. Probation Officer 

3. Weaving Instructor 

4. Peon 

5. Cook, and 

6. Sweeper 

There are 11 volunteers, 10 men and a woman who pay monthly 
visits to the jails and interview the “young offenders”. 

The Association has not given information regarding the man¬ 
ner of contacts that they maintain with the dischargees of the institu¬ 
tions whom they help in getting jobs, nor about the ex-inmates of the 
after-care hostels. This leaves no way to assess the success or failure 
of their efforts made in the rehabilitation of the boys. 

BOMBAY 

As compared to the limited field covered by the Bengal After- 
Care Association, the Bombay Association covers a much wider area 
even though their activities ard not strictly limited to after-care. The 
very name, Bombay State Probation and After-Care Association, 
gives clear indication of the nature of work that the Association 
undertakes. The Association works towards the implementation of 
the Bombay Children’s Act, the Bombay Borstals Schools’ Act and 
the Bombay Probation of Offenders’ Act. It also organizes aid to 
released prisoners, supervises those released on licences, organizes 
after-care hostels and follow-up studies. 

There are 18 branches of the Association in the State. The 
total number of cases dealt with during 1952-53 for which inform.- 
ation was available to the Committee were 8,362. Of these, 7,100 
were boys and 1262 were girls. The number of cases dealt with 
in 1951-52 was 6524.^ 

In the year 1952-53, the Association had 890 children remandetl 
under the Bombay Children’s Act. The number of supervision cases 


1 Annual Report for 1952-53, Appendix III, Page 15. 
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on March 31st, 1953, was 293. The Association also had 337 children 
in its Remand Homes awaiting vacancies in Certified Schools. In 
addition, 108 children were committed to the Association on a fit 
person basis but were kept in remand homes.^ 

The voluntary and probation officers of the Association super¬ 
vised 834 cases in 1952-53. Of these, 834, one hundred and fifty- 
three were supervised by the voluntary Probation Officers.® 

The Dharwar Borstal School referred 183 lads for pre-discharge 
inquires to the Association. 12 lads were released on license, 34 were 
settled with the help of the Association, only 7 absconded, and 
enquiry reports regarding the remaining 86 had not been received.* 
Only 33 out of 126 i.e. 25.8% were rehabilitated in terms of being 
found a suitable employment. The rest of the 75 persons of the 
cases have so far been not found any jobs. In addition to the 126 
lads, that were released on license, there were another 142 lads 
who were under supervision. Thus, there were a total number of 
268 lads who had to be rehabilitated. Of these, only the cases of 
48 lads were closed as ‘successful.’ The rest were either not closed 
or closed as ‘failure’ or closed as ‘lost sight of.’ On this basis we 
find that the number of these who were successfully rehabilitated 
was only 18.2% of the total numben of those who had to be rehabili¬ 
tated. 

Turning to the Certified Schools we find that the total number 
of cases under supervision during the year was 695. (This figure 
has been arrived at by* deducting the 142 cases released from Borstals 
out of the total number of 837 under supervision during the year 
1952-53). Of these 695, only 334 cases were closed during the 
year. Out of these, only 234 were terminated with success. Out 
of these, we find that only 33.6% of the total number of those who 
had to be rehablitated were actually rehabilitated. The- rest of the 
cases were either closed as failures as in case of 89 of them or were 
still under supervision. 

In addition to supervising the cases assigned to it by the Certi 
fied Schools and the Borstals the Association undertook a follow-uj 
study of 813 cases belonging to the previous years. The study reveals 
that while 128 cases could be closed as successful, the investigation 

2 Annual Report op. cit. Page 16. 

3 Annual Report op. cit. Page 4. 

4 Atjpu^l Repen opr cjt, Pag? I?, 
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with regard to other cases was not complete. 58 of these latter 
were closed as failures. 

The details regarding the work done by the Association among 
the adults and the work of the Released Prisoners’ Aid Society which 
is affiliated to the Bombay State Probation and After-Care Associa¬ 
tion will be considered later. 

The total income of the Bombay State Probation and After- 
Care Association was Rs. 1,98,853 out of which Rs. 1,48,000 came 
from the State Government as grants.* 

In the expenditure, the Central Association gave Rs. 1,24,546 
as grant to its various branches and directly spent Rs. 5,178 on 
items of after-care. The details of this expenditure were as follows; * 

Rs. 


Contingencies of After-Care Hostel, Bombay 1,571 

Clothing . . .. .. . . 437 

Aid to released Prisoners .. . . 15 

Rent of After-Care Hostel . . . . 2,905 

Honorarium to Medical Officer, After-Care Hostel 250 


5,178 

This amount of Rs. 5,178 spent directly on after-care works out 
at 5.8% of the total amount of money utilized by the Central Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Committee does not have any information regarding the 
income and expenditure of all the branches of the Association and, 
therefore, it is difficult to estimate what proportion of their expendi¬ 
ture is incurred on after-care. 

The Bombay State Probation and After-Care Association has 
organized 7 After-Care Hostels. These are in the following towns: 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad (One for Juveniles and one for adults) 

Poona 

Hubli 

Balgaon 

Surat 


* Annual Report op. cit. Pa^e 23-2^. 
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The following table indicates the number of inmates in the after¬ 
care hostels during the year 1952-53: 


On 1st April, 1952 

Admitted during the year 

No. successful or transferred or allowed to go 

Absconders or failures 

Those in the Hostels as on 31st March, 1953 
Those whose period was over but were staying in 
After-Care Hostel 


13 

64 

41 

25 

11 


licencees 

5 ) 

5 ) 


44 




The above indicates that on March 31, 1953, there were alto¬ 
gether 55 residents in the 7 after-care hostels organized by the various 
branches of the Association. Of this number, as many as four- 
fifth were persons whose period of licence was over and who should 
no longer have continued to stay in the hostels. 

Difficulties in the field of After-Care 

The Committee asked the following question to elicit inform¬ 
ation on this point: “What are the difficulties that after-care asso¬ 
ciations face in extending services to the ex-inmates of correctional 
institutions”? The question was answered by all the associations 
which furnished information to the Committee. The most common 
complaint was “Lack of finances” and “Lack of employment” oppor¬ 
tunities for the dischargees of the correctional institutions. Other diffi¬ 
culties listed were as follows: 

1. That occasionally the boys were not willing to do jobs involv¬ 
ing manual labour; this coupled with an “indifferent and 
sometimes adamant attitude” towards the efforts made for 
their rehabilitation negated the very' process of after-care. 

2. That lack of proper training of inmates in the trades in 
which they were supposed to have been trained was a great 
stumbling block in the way of their rehabilitation. They 
could not stand on their own in the market and the employ¬ 
ers did not like to take in semi-skilled persons. 

3. The trades taught in the correctional institutions were not 
always useful to the ex-inmates in finding out jobs and the 


* The figures have been rounded. 

Anpw^l Report op. cjp Appendix VIJ, Page 22-23. 
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period of training in the institutions did not prove fully 
useful for rehabilitation. 

4. That the lack of moral and spiritual training was a serious 
shortcoming in the rehabilitation and treatment that the 
correctional institutions offer. 

5. That the ‘stigma’ on the ex-inmates of correctional institu¬ 
tions was insurmountable and the fact that the society did 
not accept them was a great hindrance in effective after¬ 
care and final rehabilitation. 

6. That the Society was very apathetic to these groups and this 
was due to the fact that very little was being done to educate 
the public. The field workers had to do this job in arldi- 
tion to their regular assignment. 

7. That the parents and guardians of the ex-inmates of cor¬ 
rectional institutions did not co-operate in the execution on. 
the service plans made for them. 

8. That the number of after-care hostels is very small. It was 
not possible to find a temporary shelter for all the dischargees. 
Adequate placement could not be arranged for them, before 
they were discharged and thus the difficulty of lack of tem¬ 
porary shelter made matters doubly difficult. 

9. That in most cases the workers could not establish contacts 
with the ex-inmates of the correctional institutions until 
shortly before their release. When the workers met them, 
it was not possible to know the inmates intimately with the 
result that the inmates did not readily co-operate in the 
efforts made for their rehabilitation. 

10. That the case load entrusted to the workers was very heavy 
and they could not do the necessary follow-up work without 
which even those cases which had been found placements 
could not be helped in their problems of adjustment. 

11. That the lack of active government co-operation in provid¬ 
ing jobs to the dischargees was a great handicap to those 
offering after-care services. 

12. That the ex-inmates who were given shelter in the after¬ 
care hostels refused to leave the premises. The result was 
that whereas they had a job and a place to live in, those 
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discharged later from the correctional institutions did not 
even have a place for temporary shelter. 

13. That since the very beginning the Association had made 
no attempt to evaluate their work. 

14. That in the case of many associations it had not been pos¬ 
sible to have separate buildings for their correctional work 
and after-care work. The result was that the ex-inmates 
of institutions could not differentiate between the two aspects 
of work. Besides, the remanded children and those living 
in after-care hostels mixed with each other which was 
undesirable. 

The Adult Discharged Prisoners 

The work for the after-care and rehabilitation of the released 
prisoners is done in Bombay, Madras and Uttar Pradesh. There 
are many other States where societies were established for this work. 
But not much has been done or is being done. In Bombay the State 
Probation and After-Care Association operates in the field directlv 
or through the Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, Ahmedabad. In 
Madras the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society and its 18 branches 
and in Uttar Pradesh the Crime Prevention Society though its 51 
branches are making an effort towards the rehabilitation of the ex¬ 
prisoners. 

The following gives an account of the work done by the Ahme¬ 
dabad Released Prisoners’ Aid Society. 1049 convicts were inter¬ 
viewed in the jail. Preliminary inquiries were made in the cases 
of 5 convicts. 20 inmates were helped by way of clothing, bedding, 
railway fare, etc., and 12 were found employment.* The Ahmeda¬ 
bad Released Prisoners’ Aid Society have organized a Released 
Prisoners’ Home where 12 prisoners have so far been given shelter. 
The Probation Officer of the Society contacts prisoners while they 
are in jail one week before their release. Once admitted to the 
Home they are allowed to stay for a period of six months and this 
period can be extended only in very few cases and under exceptional 
circumstances. The Home only provides residential accommoda¬ 
tion and the inmates have to make arrangements for their board¬ 
ing on their own. They have also to find a job on their own. Tlie 
Society may also give some help in finding jobs. The following table 
indicates the number of people helped during the last three years 
by the Society. 


* Annual Report op. cit. (3—♦) 
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Year 

No. who asked 
help in getting 
jobs 

Those helped 
in getting 
jobs 

Those super¬ 
vised in jobs 

1952 

20 

20 

20 

1953 

37 

37 

37 

1954 

28 

28 

28 


In reply to the questionnaire issued by the Committee the 
Society claimed that of the discharged prisoners who asked for help 
from the Society (their number has not been specified) only 20 per¬ 
cent were helped. The Society supervised 13 Borstal Schools licencees 
for a year and 5 habitual offenders during the year. They were 
helped in getting employment and settling down with the members 
of their families. 

The Madras Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society helped 5,543 
persons' during the year 1954 through its central office and through 
the various District Branches. The nature and number of those 
helped varies from district to district. The largest number was bv 
Bellary Branch (which has since gone to Mysore) which helped 
881. The Vishakhapatnam® branch helped only 2 persons. 

The following table indicates the nature of help given; 


1. Employment .. . . . . 70 

2. Boarding and Lodging in Home ' . . 3,013 

3. Money grants for vocational training and 

studies . . .. . . 6 

4. Monetary assistance for petty trade . . 27 

5. Railway fare etc. . . . . . . 69 

6. Reinstatement in service . . . . 7 

7. I.oans given . . . . . . 2 

8. License secured for car driving, hackney 

carriage, rickshaw, cycle-rickshaw, etc. . . 7 

9. Dress supplied . . .. . . 21 

10. Helped to get admission in T.B. Hospital 19 

11. Legal assistance .. .. .. 24 

12. Tools supplied .. .. . . 2 

13. Gift given . . .. .. 26 


1 The Madras State Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, Annual Report 
1954, Page 7. 

2 This branch has since gone to Andhra State, 
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14. 

Pecuniary help 

50 

15. 

Other kinds of help: Recommendations, 
Relief from Police .. 

845 

16. 

Subsistance allowance given .. 

194 

17. 

Relief to Prisoners’ dependants 

8 

18. 

Money grant for marriage 

1 

19. 

Medical Relief 

20 

20. 

Contacts with prisoners’ relatives and their 
acceptance 

1,131 

21. 

Spectacles supplied . . . . 

1 


5,543 


The table indicates the nature and extent of the services offered 
by the various branches of the Society during the year. It is to be 
noted that the nature of help given to the largest number is in the 
form of boarding and lodging facilities. The next largest group of 
1,131 has been helped to keep in touch with their families. Then 
comes the group which has been given recommendations for jobs 
and then the one which has been provided relief from the police 
harrassment. It is noteworthy that one ex-prisoner was given a 
grant for getting married and that in the case of eight prisoners 
aid was given to their dependants. 

Among the other activities that the Society carries on for the 
benefit of offenders against law are the following: 

1. working for the benefit of prisoners while they are in the 
prison. The Society decided to spend Rs. l,000i- to start a 
creche in Vellore Jail and have necessary arrangements for 
the convenience of the babies. But the scheme fell through 
for the lack of government’s readiness to meet the cost 
exceeding the amount allotted; 

2. getting in touch with the prisoners well before their release. 
The Welfare Officer in Madras and the Probation Officers 
do this work; 

3. organizing religious and moral instruction in the jails which 
is conducted to introduce a reformatory influence in the 
prisoners. Gramaphone records for recreation, books on 
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religious and moral subjects are presented for the benefit of 
the prisoners; 

4. working for the enactment of Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act. 
As described earlier, the Society provided legal assistance to 
24 persons, and 

5. running 18 Discharged Prisoners’ Homes where 3,013 persons 
were given shelter during the year. 

The Uttar Pradesh Prevention Society on the other hand has 
a bigger organization covering a larger area. The Society has 51 
district branches though all of them are not active. The report of 
the Committee for the year 1953-54 admits that 16 branches were 
“nirjeev” (lifeless). 

The Society organizes pre-discharge work and provides post¬ 
discharge shelter and employment whenever necessary. The fol¬ 
lowing table will give an indication of the extent and type of work 
the society has been doing 


Employed 

113 

14.1% 

Railway fare given 

99 

12.4% 

Food given 

106 

13.2% 

Clothing given 

42 

5.2% 

Helped in getting land 

18 

2.2% 

Given shelter in Homes 

263 

32.9% 

Other Assistance 

157 

19.6% 


798 

99.7% 


Apart from the direct aid given to 798, the Society organized 
some welfare activities in jails like installing radio sets for the 
recreation of prisoners; distribution of sweets and fruits and organiz¬ 
ing moral and religious programmes; organizing literary campaigns 
in the jails and appointing teachers for the purpose; and, giving loans 
to the prisoners to start work afresh. 

The Society helps the Government in the implementation of 
the Prisoners’ Release on Probation Act. The Probation Officers 


1 Uttar Pradesh Prevention Society Annual Report for 1953-54 op cit. 
pp. 27, 
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made 393 preliminary inquiries on such applications. Of the prison¬ 
ers released under the Act during the previous years, 81 were still 
under supervision of the Probation Officers. 12 were released dur¬ 
ing the year and 25 of them completed their licence period success¬ 
fully. 


Under the First Offenders’ Probation Act VI of 1938, 971 per¬ 
sons were under supervision. Of these 384 came from urban areas 
and 431 came from rural areas. Of the total number of persons 
released under this Act 860 were employed and 81 were unemployed. 
The Probation Officers submitted 3,812 quarterly reports. The first 
offenders made 10,990 reports to the Probation Officers. 

The Society runs 14 Released Prisoners’ Homes in the following 
towns: 

1. Kanpur 

2. Lucknow 

3. Faizabad 

4. Jhansi 

5. Agra 

6. Moradabad 

7. Benaras 

8. Aligarh 

9. Bareilly 

10. Beheriach 

11. Ballia 

12. Jalaem 

13. Fategarh 

14. Dehra Dun 

In these homes a total number of 263 discharged prisoners were 
given shelter during the year. The Society helped a total of 798 
persons during the year and the total amount spent on this item 
was Rs. 2,722-15-0. This amount is exclusive of the help given in 
the shape of legal assistance or help in getting employment or help 
in getting land or help in giving shelter. 

The total income for the year 1953-54 was Rs. 40,367-14-6. 
The total expenditure for the year was Rs. 40,570-14-3. The largest 
single item on expenditure was on the establishment of the central 
office which accounted for Rs. 14,158-8-0. Grants given to the 
district committees accounted for Rs. 4,750-0-0. 
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Difficulties in Work: 

The general difficulty that those who work in this field facetl 
is lack of finances to carry out the rehabilitation programmes. Though 
this difficialty is common with all the welfare services, in the case of 
work with those who are discharged from correctional institutions 
it is further complicated by the attitude of the police and the com¬ 
munity. 

The attitude of the community to the offender against law is 
that of suspicion. He breaks the law and according to the rules of 
law he is imprisoned. This imprisonment has to serve the double 
purpose of deterrence and punishment on the one hand and of re¬ 
education on the other. When the prisoner comes out, on the one 
hand, attempts are made by the after-care agencies to find out a 
job for him, to have him accepted in the society and to treat him 
like a patient who is no longer sick. On the other hand, he is all 
the time under a stigma so far as the rest of the society is concerned. 

Even with the police the ex-prisoner may have considerable 
difficulty. He may be required to prove himself innocent every time 
something untoward happens in the community in which he lives. 
He may have to report to the police. He will be helped to find a 
job but every one will on the slightest pretext throw in his face, the 
fact of his having been to jail. 

The efforts at rehabilitation of the ex-offenders against law 
are negatived in some cases because of the harrassment by the police 
and the attitude of the community. Both the police and the com¬ 
munity must be prepared to accept the prisoner. 

On the point of the attitude of the community towards the dis¬ 
charged prisoner, the Madras Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society has 
made an interesting remark in its Annual Report for 1954. Tf'C 
Association received a grant of Rs. 6,000!- from the State Govern¬ 
ment. They calcuated^ “that this amount provided works out at the 
rate of a rupee for every discharged prisoner whereas amount expen¬ 
diture on the same person while he is in jail is about Rs. 300|- per 
head.” While a person deserves encouragement and help when he 
is released, he actually gets more attention while he is in jail. This, 
in a way, reflects the attitude of the community towards the released 
prisoner. While there have been vigorous protests against inhuman 
conditions in the jail very few people have paid any attention to 
what happens to an ex-inmate of a jail when he is released. 


1 Annual Report—1954. 
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It will have been noticed that the total number of persons helped 
by the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies is 6,378. This is a negli¬ 
gibly small number considering the total number of those released 
from jails in all the different States. We had estimated that th^s 
latter number stood at 1,72,514 in the year 1953-54. When we 
further notice that this small number of 6,378 ex-prisoners helped 
by the different societies is drawn only from the States of Madras. 
Uttar Pradesh and Bombay we realize how inadequate the present 
system of after-care agencies is. Even from the point of view of 
each one of the three States which have prisoners’ aid societies, the 
resources available and the number of persons helped fall far short 
of the total needs Thus we derive a picture of services which are 
wholly inadequate to meet the needs of after-care in the country. 
As will be shown in the final chapter, our resources would need to 
be multiplied several times even if we were to tackle only the pro¬ 
blem of the ex-inmates of jails. 

In the preceding few paragraphs we have noted that the total 
number of prisoners and juvenile offenders receiving any help from 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies and the After-Care Associa¬ 
tions is negligibly small. We will now turn to examine qualitively 
the type of service that is rendered by these agencies. 

If the programme of after-care is to be effective, it has to he 
planned carefully for each individual prisoner with a full under¬ 
standing of his background, his training and his difficulties. It 
would also be necessary if after-care services have to be able to help 
a person in his vocational placement that the kind of training that 
the person undergoes in an institution be planned ahead of time. 
Actually, in practice, we find that the after-care agency gets to know 
the individual offender only toward the very tail end of his period 
of sentence. There is no joint planning of the kind of training 
that the person would beneficially undergo while he is in the institu¬ 
tion. An early contact with a prisoner by an after-care agency can 
be greatly helpful in a number of ways. The after-care agency can 
serve as a liaison between the prisoner and the jail administration 
explaining his needs and problems to the authorities and their expect¬ 
ations to him. But, mord important would be the role that the after¬ 
care officer can play in keeping the prisoner indirectly in touch 
with his family. Some of the difficulties that a prisoner faces in 
terms of his adjustment to his family on his discharge can be obviated 
if a sustained contact could be maintained between him and the 
members of his family. In some cases the after-care agency can 
also help by protecting the interests of the prisoner in his home 
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community. There are cases where it has been found that in the 
absence of a person who has been committed to a penal institution, 
his property has been misappropriated by a rival party in the village. 
In such cases the Prisoners’ Aid Society can give legal assistance to 
the prisoner. Even aside of such legal assistance, the family of a 
convict may stand in need of other assistance. While the extent 
to which such assistance can be made available directly by an after¬ 
care agency is necessarily limited, it can at le.ast play the role of help¬ 
ing the family find other resources from which help can be available. 

Even the atmosphere within which the interview between the 
prisoner and the after-care agency is conducted is far from satisfac¬ 
tory. Usually the practice in our jails is to line up a group of 
offenders who are simultaneously interviewed by the representative- 
of the after-care agency. This mode of interviewing can hardly be 
conducive to the establishment of any kind of a rapporte which would 
be necessary for a prisoner to share his confidences. 

The fact is that after-care work is looked upon more or less as 
an effort to provide relief to the needy prisoners and, at best, an 
effort to provide him with a job, should one be available. The con¬ 
cept of after-care as a process w'hich would facilitate the return and 
adjustment of the prisoner to his family and to society generally is 
absent. It is true that any kind of intensive work of the type 3ugge.steil 
here would involve a considerably larger number of after-care officers 
who would more or less specialize in this type of work. At present after¬ 
care work in all the three States of Bombay, Madras and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, where it has developed to an appreciable extent, is looked upon 
as a mere adjunct to other duties consisting primarily of probation and 
supervision. We have seen in the above discussion that in Bombay 
State there is not even a seperate building where those receiving after¬ 
care can be housed. These persons are housed together with the 
children in remand and, in some cases, even children who have been 
committed. In Uttar Pradesh there are 14 districts in which seperate 
after-care hostels have been established but even here the kind of 
atmosphere and supervision that would be required to make after¬ 
care a rehabilitative process are lacking. 

We also find that the officers who have to perform the multiple 
functions of pre-committal enquiry, supervision of cases of offenders 
and also the follow-up of the after-care cases are usually over-worked; 
thus they are naturally anxious only to submit reports indicating the 
large number of persons who have been sucessfully placed. Once 
a person has found a job either by his own efforts or with the help 
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of a recommendatory letter from the Probation Officer, his case is 
closed as ‘successful.’ There is no effort to follow-up these cases for 
any length of time and to see whether a person who is once in his job 
is experiencing any difficulty. Follow-up is a necessary part of an 
after-care service and in its absence after-care programmes lead only 
to a shifting of responsibility from an after-care agency to the 
employer or any other person with whom the ex-prisoner has last 
been in contact. 

Even with this mode of analysis we know that the proportion of 
cases that are closed as ‘successful’ is only a small percentage of the 
total number of cases undertaken by after-care agencies. It is but 
natural that this should be so when we consider the fact that for the 
most part the so-called after-care agencies have no special personnel 
deputed for this work. 

Thus we see that both quantitively and qualitively, the after¬ 
care services that are available in our country are inadequate. There 
are only four States where any effort in the direction of after-care 
of an ex-prisoner has been made and even in these States after-care 
has not received anywhere nearly the same attention that it deserves. 



CHAPTER IX 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

SECTION I 

TYPES OF AFTER-CARE SERVICES 

At various places in Part II there had been occasions to indi- , 
cate the kind of services that would be needed for the after-care of 
persons discharged from the four or five different types of institutions. 
In this chapter an attempt will be made to present a co-ordinated 
picture of the various after-care services that the Committee desires 
to recommend. 

The object of all after-care services is to complete the process 
of rehabilitation of the individual who has spent a certain number 
of years in the protective or custodial environment of an institution. 

It is assumed that during this period of institutionalization the person 
concerned has received the care, the education and the training which 
would equip him to go into the world and assume the role of a 
self-reliant citizen. Normally an after-care programme cannot 
attempt to attend to these needs of a person for which he had been 
institutionalized. Actually, however, we have found that our survey 
of institutional services indicates that this basic preparation is not 
completed or, at any rate, not completed satisfactorily by all the 
institutions. 

This raises difficult problems. The problem is particularly 
great where, as in the case of our non-correctional institutions, the 
whole aspect of vocational training tends to receive inadequate atten¬ 
tion, or where, as in the case of our correctional institutions, there 
is very little emphasis laid on these aspects of correction which 
relate to attitude patterns and basic psychological causes of delin¬ 
quency. The after-care services suggested below will, therefore, have 
to function within this limitation. 

But it is possible that over a period of time much can be done 
to overcome these limitations. So far as the non-correctional institu¬ 
tions are concerned, the Central Social Welfare Board can help a 
great deal by making it a point to continue to promote as they have 
done in the past the development of specific vocational training 
projects within the institutions. This is likely to be an expensive 
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programme, but the resources expended in this area of institutional 
care are likely to be most helpful from the point of view of the final 
rehabilitation of the inmates. 

There are also aspects of institutional care which need to Be 
improved and attention was drawn to them at various points in the 
report. Here, again, the Board is in a position to require the institu¬ 
tions aided by it to abide by certain minimum standards. The 
report of the Committee on Minimum Standards for Children’s 
Institutions published by the Indian Conference of Social Work in 
1955 should be helpful in the drawing up of these standards by the 
Board. 

Even in the field of correctional administration the viewpoint 
emphasizing the social and psychological factors contributing to 
criminal behaviour is fast gaining acceptance and the move to start 
Jail Training Schools is an indication that the implications of this 
viewpoint for correctional policy are being recognized. One hopes 
that it will not be too long before correctional institutions begin 
to reflect this change in policy. There is not much that need be 
said on this point beyond what has already been said in the report 
prepared by Dr. Reckless. Chapter II and III of that report arc 
particularly relevant to our work. 

Immediately, however, a programme of after-care services will 
have to function within the kind of limitations indicated above. An 
important implication of these limitations, as we will see presently, 
will be the partial acceptance of the responsibility for further con¬ 
tinuation of vocational training programmes as a part of after-care. 
But we will take up a more detailed discussion of this at a later 
stage in this chapter. 

It has been stated above that the total programme of rehabilit¬ 
ation consists of two main phases — institutional care and post- 
institutional or after-care. It may now be further said that tVie 
after-care phase of rehabilitation has itself two major aspects — 
vocational rehabilitation and social rehabilitation. On the one 
hand there is a need for services which will help a person td earn 
his own livelihood and on the other for those services which will 
help him arrive at satisfactory adjustments in his relationships with 
people at home, at work and at play. It is obvious that the dis¬ 
tinction is not primarily analytical and it would not be possible to 
say that certain services help only in vocational rehabilitation and 
certain others only in social rehabilitation. It is also obvious that 
the tv\^o sets of services are mutually supportive and that a jiersoi) 
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who is. highly adjusted in his vocational life is also likely to be helped 
thereby in making happy adjustments in his social relations and vice 
versa. 

Despite this mutual dependence, however, the distinction bet¬ 
ween the types of services provides a useful basis for presenting the 
recommendations by the Committee regarding them. We will begin 
by considering ■ the services that would help the vocational rehabilit¬ 
ation of persons. It is, of course, possible that there are those who 
will probably need no aid to help their vocational rehabilitation. 
This, is true of some of the adult ex-convicts who have been agricul¬ 
turists and wish to return to their land. In their case the problem 
is not one of vocational rehabilitation, so much as of social rehabilit¬ 
ation. But aside of this group most of the other adults as well as 
young persons, men as well as women of all the categories that we 
have studied above will need help in terms of their vocational life. 
They have either never had any vocation, as in the case of children 
from orphanages, reformatories, etc., or are likely to face a diffi¬ 
culty in returning to their former vocations, as in the case of the 
ex-convicts who were not land-owning agriculturists. Even self- 
employed people in the towns and cities may experience difficulties 
in returning to their work in the area where they lived prior to their 
conviction. In the case of those adults who were institutionalized 
because of a sudden physical disability such as blindness, the loss 
of vision would itself require a modification in the work what they 
would do. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 

In the considering of the services for vocational rehabilitation 
we will begin with the simplest and then proceed to consider the 
more difficult measures. At this stage no effort will be made to 
indicate the mode of organization of these services or the particular 
agency that would undertake it. That question will be discussed 
later. We will only refer generally to a hypothetical ‘after-care 
agency’-in the following discussion: 

., 1, Issuing of letters of recommendation'. The simplest service 
that an after-care agency can offer to its ‘client’^ for vocational 
rehabilitation is that of issuing a letter of recommendation in favour 

1 The advisability of the use of tX e term "client” for the person who has 
come to seek aid is likely to be questioned specially on the ground that 
a client is a person who usually pays for the service that he receives. 
The term, however, is now in common use in most of the countries to 
describe a person who stands in the relationship of a recipient of a 
specific service from a social work agency. 
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of the client. This service, however, is simple only in the sense thit 
it is easier to do than actually finding a job. But if the agency is 
to keep up its reputation over a period of time it would have to render 
even this simple service with great care and discretion. A letter 
of recommendation is respected only to the extent that the person to 
whom it is addressed has confidence in the good judgment and the 
integrity of the person issuing it. It will, therefore, be of the utmost 
importance for an after-care agency to know its client well and to 
issue its recommendations only after satisfying itself of the facts on 
which the recommendation is based. 

2. Placement: Another service that the agency can offer is 
in actually finding a job for a person. This is a more difficult .ser¬ 
vice to offer because job opportunities in a community are always 
limited. On the other hand employers are always looking for persons 
who have been properly trained in a particular type of work and 
for whom someone, they have confidence in, is prepared to ‘stand a 
guarantee.’ The success of this service of course depends on a mul¬ 
tiplicity of factors some of which are listed below; 

i) A knowledge on part of the agency of the available job 
opportunities in a community; 

ii) A detailed knowledge of the requirements of particular jobs; 

iii) * (given below); 

iv) A relationship of confidence with potential employers. 

A question might be asked as to why this service could not be 
provided by the Employment Exchanges in the different States. The 
main reason is that the persons for whom employment is being 
sought by an after-care agency are persons against whom there are 
normally prejudices of one type or another; the clientele of an after¬ 
care agency is an assortment of ex-convicts, or ex-certified schools 
boys, physically handicapped persons and ex-inmates of orphanages 
and destitute homes. The normal channels of job-seeking are not 
open for them and a specialized agency of the type mentioned above 
has a role to play. 

This docs not mean that the after-care agency will work in 
isolation and without contact with the local employment exchange' 
wherever it operates. The after-care agency will actually, have to 
look upon an employment exchange as one of the major resources 
that are available to them. It may make it a matter of routine to 
have its clients also enrolled on the registers of the Employment 

* A knowledge of the clients who are seeking Jobs jn ^efms of fhejr train¬ 
ing, experience and ability as also a knowledge of therri as persons. 
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Exchange and then serve as a recommendatory body. But, in addi¬ 
tion, it will have to make special efforts to find jobs for those who 
are in its charge. 

Here there is a need to realize that in a country where a large 
part of the normal adult male population finds itself without jobs, 
the task of finding employment for persons who may either suffer 
from a handicap or who have none too commendable previous 
record is not likely to be an easy one. In undertaking this work the 
agency will not only have to fight the usual prejudices, but also the 
problems posed by limited job opportunities in our present economy. 
As more jobs become available with the progress of the second plan 
this situation will probably become slightly eased. 

Despite these difficulties, however, it is important that the after¬ 
care agency is enabled to meet this need for vocational rehabilitation. 
If we have thought it fit to expand our resources on giving institutional 
care to persons, we need to ensure that this expenditure is not wasted 
by our inability to help these persons tO' find gainful pursuits in life. 
In the case of the ex-convicts the case for a special effort at vocational 
rehabilitation is justified even from the point of view of immediate 
material gains. Vocational rehabilitation is a necessary though not 
a sufficient condition for reducing the problem of recidivism. In 
the case of the physically handicapped the special effort is justified 
because we owe it to them to minimize the inequality of the com¬ 
petition into which they would otherwise enter with the normal 
healthy adults. 

3. Removal of Restrictions on the Employment of Ex-convicts: 
It is found that in most of our States there is ai ban operating against 
the employment in Government departments of perrons who have 
undergone a sentence of imprisonment for a criminal offence.* It 

* In reply to a subsequent inquiry by the Committee the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs said that 
“there is no specific rule which debars ex-convicts from employment in 
Government service, although the fact of conviction is taken into account 
in deciding whether a person should be regarded as suitable for Gov¬ 
ernment service. Ordinarily, persons convicted of ogences involving 
moral turpitude are deemed ineligible for appointment under Govern¬ 
ment. But here again, there have recently been instances where Gov¬ 
ernment has taken a lenient view and actually appointed ex-convicts, 
whose conduct during and after release from prison has been reported 
as particularly good, to posts under Government where their criminal 
tendencies are not likely to find much scope.” 

The ex-convict, however, does not lose his ordinary rights and previle- 
ges as an Indian citizen because of his previous conviction. Section 7(b) 
of the Representation of the Peoples Act, 1951, debars him from stand¬ 
ing for elections to the Parliament or a State Legislature and if the 
conviction is related to “certain election offences committed after the 
commencement ol the Representation of the Peoples Act, 1951, he would 
aJso npt efiBibfp iv rote in tfce elpctions.” 
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has not been possible to trace the specific regulation under which 
this ban operates. But instances have been brought to the notice of 
the Committee where a person who had been working in a depart¬ 
ment for as long as five to seven years and had maintained a con¬ 
sistently good record of service has subsequently been removed from 
service on its becoming known that he had undergone imprisonment 
for a criminal offence in some previous part of his life. In one of 
the cases the officer immediately supervising the work of the person 
concerned had himself no objection to the continuance of the person 
in the job. 

It is of the highest importance that integrity of character be given 
prime consideration in the employment of persons on jobs. But a 
general policy preventing the employment of all persons who had 
at any time been guilty of a criminal offence without regard tb their 
subsequent records is the very- negation of a policy of correction. 
If we believe that persons who commit crimes are committing ah 
error and that they can be re-educated, then it stands to reason that 
at least such of those as are certified tb have shown by their behavi¬ 
our 40 be re-educated should be given the same fair chance that 
any other person would have for seeking employment. 

If government departments are not going to show faith in the 
results of a process of correction, no agency supported by govern¬ 
ment funds will have the moral right to approach private employers 
for providing jobs to its clients. This should under no circumst¬ 
ances be interpreted to mean that every person released from jail 
should by that very fact be considered to have been finally reclaimed 
and thus eligible lor a job. But depending upon his prison record 
and his subsequent life, if a responsible after-care agency is prepared 
to certify to his behaviour, he should at least not be discriminated 
against on grounds of a previous conviction. 

A similar lead in the employment of ex-convicts could be given 
by semi-Govemment Departments and Government-financed State 
bodies. 

4. Reservation of jobs for the Physically Handicapped: An¬ 
other measure that would help the programme of after-care is the 
reservation of a certain percentage of different types of jobs for the 
physically handicapped persons who would otherwise meet the 
qualifications that have been stated as requisite. There is a wide 
variety of jobs that the blind and the deaf are able to do efficiently 
despite their handicap if they have received the proper training. 
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Blind persons have been employed successfully as telephone oper¬ 
ators, teachers, music instructors, and even as technical personnel 
in certain positions; similarlyl the deaf have been employed as mecha¬ 
nics, compositors, artisans, craftsmen, designers, etc. The various 
types of jobs for which the physically handicapped are being trained 
have already been listed in Chapter V in Part II. There is almost 
an endless variety of other types for which they can be trained and 
so far as the blind are concerned they have been indicated in the 
Report on Blindness in India published by the Ministry of Education. 
It would be possible for all the State Governments to adopt a policy 
of reserving a percentage of different types of jobs for those who 
are physically handicapped. 

In the U.S.A., the United Kingdom and some of the other coun¬ 
tries this policy has been accepted and in the U.K. 3% of jobs in 
all establishments employing more than 20 persons are reserved for 
them. Our Government can also give a lead in this matter b^ decid¬ 
ing to reserve, say a proportion of jobs equal to half the proportion 
of the physically handicapped to the total population. There are 
estimated to be 20-lac blind persons in the country and eig)>t-lac 
deaf persons. The total number of the physically handicapped, there¬ 
fore, works out to be 0.7 per cent of the total population. 

The Committee would recommend that half this percentage, 
i.e. 0.35% of the total number of jobs be reserved for the physically 
handicapped. It is not expected that this would immediately mean 
^ the opening up of many new opportunities for the physically handi¬ 
capped for only a fraction of the total number of them are at present 
receiving training in specialized institutions and not all of them 
would probably qualify for the different jobs that would be adver¬ 
tised from time to time as suitable for their employment. But it 
would certainly serve as a great encouragement to the handicapped 
and would also serve to persuade them to see the utility of under¬ 
going training. At present the parents of the physically handicapped 
children tend to look upon them as being permanently hopeless and 
do not seem to appreciate the value of a course of training and 
formal education for them. At any rate a considerable portion of 
them do not consider it worthwhile to spend any money on the 
education of their children, with the result that even among these 
children who do go to school the majority is dependent upon the 
institutions for free tuition and free board and lodge. 

The decision of the government to reserve a certain percentage 
pf jobs for the physically handicapped may also enable the after- 
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care agency to seek the help of private employers. There is a con¬ 
siderable degree of prejudice against the employment of the physi¬ 
cally handicapped. It is felt that the handicapped are slow and 
cannot turn out as much work as the able-bodied. Actually much 
depends upon the careful selection of jobs and the training given to 
the individuals concerned. 

An after-care agency would have to undertake a full-fledged 
programme of convincing the community that the physically handi¬ 
capped need not be permanently dependent on charity, that with 
proper training a whole world of opportunity can be opened up for 
them, that they can function normally and efficiently in a variety of 
job situations and that the rest of the community owes it to them 
to give them the chance to make their lives creative. Our traditional 
attitude toward the physically handicapped — especially the blind 
and the crippled — is one of pity and we do not mind throwing 
a few coins in charity. This attitude would need to be changed and 
our charity must come to be channelled more constructively so as to 
help the physically handicapped to be independent and self-supporting. 

5. Small Loans: Vocational rehabilitation of the persons 
discharged from the various types of institutions for offenders, the 
socially dependent and the physically handicapped need not, how¬ 
ever, depend exclusively or even chiefly upon finding them jobs in 
existing governmental or non-governmental undertakings. Even when 
the measures suggested above for the ex-convicts and the physically- 
handicapped are adopted, it is not expected that they will provide 
employment opportunities for all persons even of these two cate¬ 
gories. It will, therefore, be necessary to look for other ways. 

One of these ways is to promote the self-employment of such 
persons. This should not be difficult since quite a substantial pro¬ 
portion of them have had training in trades and crafts which can 
be plied independently. Tailoring, carpentry, cane-work, weaving, 
etc., are trades which can be plied individually or in small groups. 
There are other trades that can be taught such as electric wiring, 
radio repair, plumbing, etc., which would be suitable at least for 
the urban areas. But the plying of such trades requires some capital 
in the form of equipment and tools. 

An after-care agency can meet this need. It should have a pro¬ 
gramme of helping individual clients to establish themselves as self- 
employed persons through money loans andjor loan of tools anff 
equipment. ISlo other agency of finance would norjttEflly be able to 
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help in this because most of the persons asking for loans of this 
type would not be in a position to furnish satisfactory guarantees. 
An after-care agency which knows its clients intimately can take 
the risks that would be involved in the execution of such a pro¬ 
gramme. 

It is also possible to visualize such an agency to function as a 
guarantor to a Bank or any other financing agency on behalf of its 
clients in cases where they themselves are unable to meet the need. 
This, of course, implies accepting the liability to pay in the event of 
a person failing to return the loan in accordance with the terms of 
the contract. 

The actual size of such a loan will naturally vary and will have 
to depend upon a study of the needs of each case. But normally such 
a loan should not exceed a certain maximum that may be fixed for 
any one client. 

6. Organizing Producers’ Co-operatives: Another way an 
after-care agency can help its clients would be through the promo¬ 
tion and organization of producers’ co-operative societies. This pro¬ 
gramme is more difficult to execute than the earlier one because 
not every trade lends itself easily to this mode of organization. Also 
it may not always be possible to have a group of people plying the 
same trade in one place. And besides, they may not all be willing 
to work as members of a co-operative if they are drawn from differ¬ 
ent institutional backgrounds. 

But wherever such co-perativcs are possible and are considered 
to be feasible on technical considerations of supply of raw material 
and the availability of a ready market, they should be organized. 
Here the after-care agency would be in a position to draw upon the 
technical — and in some areas even financial -— resources of the Co¬ 
operative Departments of the State Government. 

In the States of Bombay, Madras, such small co-operatives can 
become units of larger state-wide organizations and derive the bene¬ 
fits of their supply and marketing facilities. 

7. Small-Scale Industrial Units: A further mode of helping 
vocational rehabilitation would be the establishing of small-scale 
industrial units where only the clientele of after-care agencies in a 
given area would be employed. This would mean actually the crea¬ 
tion of new employment opportunities, 
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To an extent the experience gained by the CSWB^ in the 
organization of match factories should prove helpful. Here the 
Central Ministry of Industry and Commerce played a major role in 
providing finance and technical personnel. With the now well- 
defined policy of aiding small-scale industry it may be important to 
explore the possibility of obtaining similar facilities in the establish¬ 
ing of other small-scale units for the production of other articles. 

One major question would, however, have to be examined. The 
present match factory unit provides ‘subsidiary’ occupation and 
‘supplementary’ income to the housewives in the lower income, group. 
What will need to be planned for the group, under consideration, 
will have to be, however, in the nature of a primary occupation 
ensuring full wages. The selection of the articles of production as 
well as the appropriate sites would have to be defined by this con¬ 
sideration. The co-operation of the departments of Industry and 
Commerce of the various State Governments would be necessary in 
the selection of the industry and the planning of the production 
unit. 

8. Sheltered Workshops and Home Work Schemes'. While 
the creation of new employment opportunities through small-scale 
industrial units of the type mentioned above will help in the voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation of the physically normal groups, the needs of 
the physically handicapped individuals will have to be specially 
attended to. In the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. they have 
special workshops in which the blind are employed and wherein 
special safety devices are provided for prevention of accidents, etc. 
These are called sheltered workshops. In the initial stages all these 
workshops were residential and usually attached to training institu¬ 
tions. At present they are mostly non-residential. 

These workshops, however, have been usually subsidized by 
local authorities or government. 

In recent years voluntary associations wishing to help the blind 
have organized what are called the Home Workers’ Schemes. Here 
instead of a blind person working in a workshop, he is allowed to 
stay at home where work is sent to him. Even here the scheme is 
subsidized by the local authority. 

Actually these two alternatives are considered only in the case 
of those who cannot be employed in open industry. The employ- 

1 Central Social Welfare Poard, Government of Indiat 
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ment of the blind in open industry is considered to be the best mode 
of vocational rehabilitation from the economic as well as the socio¬ 
economic point of view. 

There are some of the ways in which the programme of voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation of the various categories of person with whom 
this report has been concerned can be organized. The specific pro¬ 
blems of each of the groups and the provisions to meet them have 
been discussed in greater detail in each of the chapters dealing with 
them. What has been presented here is only a list of general recom¬ 
mendations that would by and large be applicable to all the various 
groups considered. 

SOCIAL REHABILITATIVE SERVICE 

We may now turn to a consideration of the services that would 
need to be provided to ensure the social rehabilitation of the person 
concerned. The object of these services is mainly to help the indivi¬ 
dual to make smooth adjustments to his new environment of persons 
and things both at home and at work. The problems that the diffe¬ 
rent groups are likely to face vary considerably and as in the case 
of the vocational rehabilitation services these differential problems 
have mostly been discussed in the chapters dealing with the special 
groups. 

1. Ajter-Cme Hostels-. One of the first services that needs 
to be provided to a person moving out of a residential institution is a 
place to stay. This need is great in the case of almost all of those 
who have no home to go to and with the exception of some of the 
ex-convicts and the physically disabled who may have their homes, 
the problem of finding a place to stay is a major one. The orphan, 
the destitute and the widow and even a large number of ex-offenders 
and the physically handicapped are in need of a shelter over their 
heads. In a sense the problem can be specially acute, in the case of 
persons who are being discharged from correctional institutions. If 
they do not have a home to go td on completion of their term of sen¬ 
tence, they do not have the option of staying on for a while in the 
same institution even if they wished to. 

The provision of after-care hostels, therefore, becomes an 
important service. In the absence of such a facility many an indivi¬ 
dual would be thrown on the streets and would probably be com¬ 
pelled to return to the undesirable company of his former friends. 
The after-care hostel helps in giving this temporary shelter during 
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which the person can move around, find a job and be helped to 
settle down on his own. It also provides a period of continued care 
during which the individual gets used to a life free from any restric¬ 
tions under the guidance of a hostel superintendent. 

Similar hostel facilities would also have to be provided for the 
iocially dependent and the physically handicapped froups. A ques¬ 
tion that will immediately arise is whether the same hostel can be 
used to give shelter to all the different groups that we have noted 
above. The opinion of the Committee is that this may not be desir¬ 
able at least in the initial period and until after there has been an 
opportunity to study each of the individual cases. There is at least 
a special need to keep the group of ex-offenders seperate from the 
other two groups. 

If this is likely to involve too great an expenditure, what may 
be possible would be to help the institutions where they have com¬ 
pleted their training to continue to keep them for a temporary period 
until alternative arrangements are made. Actually, however, no 
training or care institution can also serve as a permanent hostel for 
its inmates. If there is sufficient number say of 30 of such persons 
in an area it might be best to organize a separate hostel. 

A difficulty that has often been experienced in such hostels is 
that individuals who have been given shelter in them may not wish 
to leave the hostel. The reasons for it are two. They may either 
desire to continue to live without work and depend upon hostel 
facilities of bed and board or they may be unable to find alternative 
accommodation. 

These problems have to be met separately. ' If despite all efforts 
at persuasion the individual is unwilling to work even when he can 
be found a job he may need to be made to realize that an after-care 
agency cannot support idlers and that he may have to be referred 
back to a suitable institution for permanent care. 

If, on the other hand, the person has a job and wishes to con¬ 
tinue to stay in the hostel because of the concessional facilities that 
it offers, then this tendency can be checked by adopting a gradual 
System of tariff where he is made to pay more with increased income 
for the same facilities. 

Also, if there is a real need for workmen’s hostels for person 
of this type there is no harm in having a separate hostel which can 
be organized on a self-supporting basis. 
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The problem of those for whom no employment can be found 
for some length of time is of a different order. They are the ones 
who are willing to work but can be found no work and have thus 
to continue to depend upon the after-care hostel for maintenance. 
For cases such as these the hostel should have facilities for providing 
Work over temporary periods. Small workshops attached to these 
hostels, where these persons can be given tools, equipment and sup¬ 
plies would serve the need. Such unplanned pproduction cannot 
be wholly economic, but it will help meet part of the costs of the 
hostel and also enable the man to accept help with self-respect. The 
kinds of trades for which tools and equipment would be made availbe 
in the hostel would have to be the same as the ones in which train¬ 
ing is available in the local institutions. 

These hostels may also have to perform another function. Con¬ 
sidering the level of training given in a large number of our non-cor- 
rectional institutions they might even usefully attempt to provide 
continued training for short periods until the boy can be found an 
apprenticeship where he learns as he earns. 

2. Guidance and Counselling and Follow-Up: It may be 
asked as to why guidance and counselling should be considered to 
be a specialized after-care service. The significance attached to 
counselling in after-care work arises from the fact that the special 
conditions characterizing the life of people who have spent long 
periods of time in an institution are such that they are more prone 
to run into difficulties of interpersonal adjustments partly because of 
the prejudices and misconceptions that people outside may have of 
them and partly because of their own inexperience of life in the open 
world. 

This difficulty is particularly great in the case of those w'ho are 
discharged from custodial institutions because of the very great sus¬ 
picion with which they are likely to be looked upon by the rest of 
society. During long periods of incarceration the contact with the 
home tends to become minimal with the result that a kind of barrier 
is built up between a convict and his nearest relations. It is not un¬ 
common for long-term convicts to refuse to return to their homes 
for fear of not being accepted. 

The after-care agency can be of great help in this situation if 
it can establish contact with the convict as well as his family prior 
to the day of discharge and prepare them mutuallj^ for the changes 
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that may have come about in the home and the persons concerned. 
Many times such a difficulty may not arise especially if the convict 
and the family both share a belief that the convict was either wrong¬ 
fully sentenced or that the act for which he was sentenced was 
a righteous one. Even in cases of murder it may happen that the 
sympathies of the entire community are with the convicted person 
because they feel that he had done his duty in taking his vengeance 
or that he was right in putting an end to a life of adultery on the 
part of his married partner. In such cases the convict may return 
to the community with the full assurance of receiving their sympa¬ 
thies for his suffering and incarceration. An efficient counselling 
service would study each case and try to prepare the grounds for a 
happy reunion of the convict and his family. 

The difficulties in the way of a leunion are always in the cases 
of women ex-convicts, especially in cases involving infanticide or the 
poisoning of husband or some other relation. The village com¬ 
munity’s sense of values may be so offended that the woman has no 
prospect of being able to return to her village. Even more difficult 
of rehabilitation are cases where women have been suspected of illi¬ 
cit sex relations. 

But if the difficulty of adjustment to one’s home has a rather 
special significance in the case of the convict, there are other diffi¬ 
culties which are more common even to the other categories. One 
such is the difficulty in getting adjusted to the work situation. The 
nature of the difficulty is different in the case of the three cate¬ 
gories. In the case of the convict his tendency to meet the minimum 
required by the rule may stand in the way of his being accepted as 
a good worker; in the case of the young person from an orphanage 
it is the fact that he has never had experience of plying his trade 
except in a training situation; in the case of the physically handicap¬ 
ped worker it is a problem of getting used to a different physical and 
social environment with which he cannot easily establish a relation¬ 
ship and where he would have to get used to the physical lay-out 
of the shop or to the different ways of speech of his co-workers. Added 
to this are the problems created by the prejudice of the employer who 
has more often than not agreed to try out a person more out of con¬ 
sideration for the after-care worker than out of any conviction. The 
result is that to be accepted as a normally good worker, an ex-convict 
or a physically handicapped person would really have to be more 
than normally efficient. This is not an easy task. The representa¬ 
tive of an after-care agency can help both the worker as well as 
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the employer to perceive the situation and to make, allowance for 
initial set-backs. 

In many institutions serving women, marriage is considered to 
be one of the major ways of rehabilitation. This can hardly be 
considered as a part of an after-care programme, because the mar¬ 
riages are arranged while the girls are still inmates of the institution. 

Yet an after-care ageney can provide a valuable service by 
maintaining a friendly eontaet with the young couple at least for 
a period of the first two or three years of their married life. Coun¬ 
selling here takes the form of a follow-up service 

We can have a follow-up service on a job placement on a train¬ 
ing programme, after a period of hospitalization or in almost any 
situation where an agency that has rendered a prior service wishes 
on the one hand to assure the client that its interest in him has 
egntinued and on the other to be assured that its efforts of helping 
have attained relatively stable results. 

Every diseharged person should be followed-up intensively for 
a period of one year either through a personal contact by the institu¬ 
tional worker if the dischargee is within easy access of the institu¬ 
tion or by an after-care worker or through correspondence. 

The content of follow-up enquiries would naturally vary from 
one case to another but there are two major directions along which 
the enquiry would have to proceed. It would have to assess the 
extent to which a person is adjusted to his job, if he has one, and 
secondly to assess the degree of his adjustment to his personal social 
environment. 

The follow-up procedure would take the form of a formal con¬ 
tact initiated by the parent institution or after-care agency. The 
frequency of this contact would have to be greater in the initial stages 
and with passage of time and depending upon the degree of satis¬ 
factory progress in a given case the contacts initiated by the agency 
could become less and less frequent. 

Ideailly the period of follow-up could be about 5 years. In our 
present stage of development, however, such a suggestion would not 
be practical. What could, however, be attempted would be one 
year of intensive follow-up service and another year of relatively 
in frequent contacts. 
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Such a system of follow-up will help in the assessment and evalua¬ 
tion of the entire process of rehabilitation beginning with the admis¬ 
sion of an individual to an institution and ending with his return to 
society. 

3. Lend Aid and Protection: Legal aid as a special service 
is required usually in the cases of ex-convicts, separated or deserted 
women and women rescued from immoral surroundings. There 
are two or three very common situations in which the aid and pro¬ 
tection of an after-care agency would be needed. 

Lx-convicts who had been guilty of some of the major eriminal 
offences under Section 401 Cr. P. C. are continually held under 
surveillance by the police. Every time there is an offence in the 
village or tehsil from which they originate, the first to be suspected 
to be culprits arc these persons. To an extent such suspicion is 
natural, but there is a common impression among officials of exist¬ 
ing after-care associations as tvell as jails that this police vigilance 
almost takes the form of harrassment. Once a person has under¬ 
gone imprisonment for a criminal offence, the poliee proceed on the 
assumption that the burden for proving his innocence in any sub¬ 
sequent case is on that person. The after-eare agency can come to 
the help of a person in such a predicament by giving him legal assist¬ 
ance. 

There are also cases of ex-convicts who on their discharge from 
the jail go home and find that their property in houses and land has 
been taken possession of illegally during their absence by their neigh¬ 
bours or by rival parties in the village. The ex-convict has no 
resources 'wherewith to take the help of law and the machinery of 
justice. An after-care agency can step in and offer its service. 

Similarly in the case of women clients there may be instances 
of harrassment and black-mail, etc., where legal aid would be needed. 

The ex-convicts need aid and protection not only in saving them 
of harrassment from the police, but also in weaning them away from 
the influence of former friends. These friends may have been those 
who had associated with him in the original crime, or those whom 
he had met inside the jail. The claims of loyalty of these groups 
are strong enough to compel a person to return to an anti-social 

life unless he is helped to guard against it. 

\ 

In suggesting the above services the focus has mainly been on 
the offenders who are not hardened or incorrigible. There are, how- 
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ever, cases as every jail administrator knows of persons with whom 
no constructive relationship can be built. For such persons a differ¬ 
ent approach may have to be adopted which may be in the nature 
of extended custodial care whether within a jail or a residential 
colony. 


THE NEED FOR INDIVIDUALIZING THE SERVICES 


It will have been noticed that at various places great emphasis 
has been laid on the need for a careful study, recording, follow-up 
and supervision of individual clients who would be served by an 
after-care agency. This is essential if an after-care agency is to be 
in a position to recommend individual cases to particular employers 
on the basis of their training and background or if it is going to be 
able to maintain the kind of friendly contact that is visualized dur¬ 
ing a follow-up period to ensure satisfactory social adjustment or 
again if it is to be enabled to give guidance and counselling to indi¬ 
viduals in their many and diverse problems. 

The study that would be required to make it possible for an 
agency to visualize the problem of each client cannot begin as from 
the point of his discharge from the institution. It will have to begin 
from the time when he is still an inmate; nay, it may have to begin 
from the point of admission to the institution. It will be import¬ 
ant to plan for the vocational training of an individual on the basis 
of the placement possibilities that are available just as much as on 
the basis of his aptitude and ability. 

A careful study of the individual inmate is an important aspect 
of institutional management and it will facilitate the planning of 
after-ca e measures for him on his discharge. 

These are the general recommendations of the Committee. 
Admittedly they do not constitute a programme of work. They are 
rather an indication of the direction that in the opinion of the Com¬ 
mittee, our after-care work should take in the near future. The 
development of after-care work along these lines must depend upon 
the quality of leadership that will be available, the volume of finan¬ 
cial support that will be forthcoming from governmental and non¬ 
governmental sources and on the quality of the personnel that will 
be engaged to administer these services. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMMES 

The next section is devoted to a detailed consideration of the 
role of voluntary leadership, the type of personnel required and the 
sources of finance for developing after-care work. But before turn¬ 
ing to a discussion of these questions it will be useful to see what 
the implications of the acceptance of such an after-care programme 
are for programmes and policies of the institutions from which the 
clients of an after-care agency come. These implications have been 
pointed out at various places earlier in the report. They can be 
'^umm^arised under the following heading; Programmes of Vocational 
iraining; Participation of inmates in institutional management; 
Need for more detailed record-keeping. 

1. Programmes of Vocational Training: It has been suggested 
that programmes of vocational training in our present institutions 
are inadequate in many ways. Two major shortcomings were noted: 

i) The level of training is not satisfactory; 

ii) The choice of vocations or trades is not systematic and not 
sufficiently varied. 

If vocational skill is to play an important part in the rehabilit¬ 
ation of an inmate then his vocational training must be as thorough as 
it can be. This need not be at the cost of his general education; 
but within the limits of the time available every effort must be made 
to give the inmate the basic minimum that would enable him to be 
economically independent. 

The vocational training programmes of institutions can be made 
much more fruitful if our institutions can be helped with a voca¬ 
tional guidance service. It would be impractical to suggest in view 
of limited financial as well as personnel resources, that every institu¬ 
tion should have a vocational guidance service. But it should be 
possible to provide such a service in the major cities as well as some 
of the district towns as a first step. This would help nearly 30—40% 
of our institutions. In course of time this service could be extended 
further to cover a larger number of institutions. 

It would be important to have vocational guidance and voca¬ 
tional evaluation at least in the beginning and the end of a person’s 
stay in an institution. This suggestion of a vocational guidance ^ 
service is probably most important in our institutions for children 
where the child has to make a choice all on his own regarding the 
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vocation that he should follow. A person who can observe his abili¬ 
ties and aptitudes, give him information about the variety of types 
of vocations and occupations that are available and guide him to 
select the one most suited to his talents can render most crucial ser¬ 
vice. 

This suggestion, of course, assumes the availability of a variety 
of opportunities in vocational training. Our existing institutional 
facilities do not wholly justify such an assumption but taken together 
with a latter suggestion regarding co-operative training projects, the 
above suggestion may not seem too unrealistic. 

2. Better Instruction: To improve the quality of training tl e 
Committee would recommend the employment of persons who nut 
only know a trade, but know-how to teach it. In many of the 
institutions it was found that the articles produced by the instructor 
himself were of such indifferent merit that one wondered what he 
would teach the children. It is unfortunate that there is no stand¬ 
ard qualification which can be prescribed for the employment of such 
instructors, and the recommendation must remain a vague one to 
the effect that the person is both a good craftsman and an able 
teacher. 

3. Trade Examination: The other requirement that may be 
instituted upon is that all the inmates who are receiving training 
in a trade or craft should be prepared for a formal examination of 
proficiency in that trade. In some States these examinations are 
arranged by the State Government. The other States may also be 
persuaded to follow the example. 

4. Concentration on one Trade: The quality of training may 
also improve if the child at the age of 15 or 16 is asked to make 
the choice of one of the many trades and vocations that would be 
available and then required to concentrate on developing a special 
skill in the work he has chosen. 

5. Co-operative Training Projects: It is obvious that better 
qualified teachers and a greater variety in the choice of vocations 
is not possible without additional funds being available. Here the 
Central Social Welfare Board can help by giving such training pro¬ 
grammes, a high priority for purposes of grant. Also the grants made 
available can be best put to use if instead of each institution trying 
to develop half a dozen different trades, an attempt was made to 
help them develop a co-operative training programme, so that bet- 
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ween four or five different institutions in a city arrangements could 
be made for a high degree of specialized training in five or six differ¬ 
ent institutions. 

6. Planned Choice of Trades: There is also a need for system¬ 
atic choice of vocations and trades. Considerations of inexpensive¬ 
ness or ease of training need not be the deciding factors. The choice 
must depend upon the needs of the local community for a particular 
type of craftsmen. The suitability of the trade should be determined 
from the view point of the availability of raw material and a ready 
market for the goods that an inmate would produce on his discharge. 

The tendency to teach weaving and spinning or basket making 
to all children seems indefensible. 

7. Preparing Inmates for Certain Vocations as well as Trades: 
In the case of institutions such as Widow’s Homes or Homes for me 
Destitutes where an adult population with varied educational ;|back- 
grounds is to be found, it should be possible to train them^riot only 
in trades but also in certain types of ^ndees. Women cau be trained 
as dais, housekeepers, companions to the old, governessra for children, 
nurses, typists, steno-graphers, etc. Men can also be trained in simn 
lar suitable vocations. 

8. Participation of Inmates in Institutional Management: 
Besides improving the training programmes in the institutions the 
Committee also felt that there was much scope for improving institu¬ 
tional procedures. One of these deserves special attention. This 
relates to the need, particularly in children’s institutions, of associ¬ 
ating the inmates in the administration of the institution. The process 
whereby children would be enabled to plan their own routines and 
extra-curricular activities under the guidance of the staff has great edu¬ 
cative value. Incidentally, it has also been found to yield the best 
of results in keeping up the morale and the discipline among the in¬ 
mates. There is such a greater sense of identification with the.insti- 
tuion among children who feel that they are helping manage the insti¬ 
tution. This method has been tried successfully both in correctional 
as well as non-correctional institutions and the Committee would reco¬ 
mmend its adoption in all institutions for children. 

The successful functioning of this mode of organization, how¬ 
ever, depends upon a relationship of respect and confidence between 
the inmates and the head of the institution. In its chance the staff 
and the inmates can tbemsejy^ in opposite camps. Institutions 
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which are run on a custodial basis w’ill, therefore, have difficulty in 
accepting this pattern. 

9. One important aspect of institutional life closely allied to 
the above is the one relating to moral education. Especially for 
institutions dealing with young children the significance of develop¬ 
ing a suitable programme of moral education is great. 

Moral education does not consist necessarily of inculcating ideas 
of virtue and sin in the minds of the young. It consists of helping 
them develop a proper sense of social and personal values which aie 
in conformity with the larger interests of society. These values nec-l 
not be those of a particular caste, or a particular religion, but rather 
values basic to civilized human existence. 

While it is true that formal classes in moral education can 
hardly be expected to meet the need, the management would need 
to accept this as a special responsibility. 

10. Record-Keeping: The maintenance of full and adequate 
records is an important aspect of institutional management. A large 
number of our institutions seem to feel that if they maintain finan¬ 
cial records which are satisfactory to the auditors they have done their 
duty . Actually financial records are only one aspect of record-keep¬ 
ing. The other aspect relates to records of individual inmates. 

If after-care work is to be possible, it is important that the 
institution from which an individual comes should be able to give 
a complete record covering his health, academic progress, vocational 
training and social adjustment during the period of his stay at the 
institution. At present very few institutions have such records. 

Quite apart from its significance for after-care work, individual 
records are important even for the effective functioning of the nor¬ 
mal programmes of the institution. If each child or person has to 
be individualized in terms of his needs, it seems improbable that this 
can be done without detailed information being available regarding 
his progress. The following type of information is the minimum 
that each institution should be able to furnish about each of its 
inmates: 

i) Admission Record; 

ii) Health Record; 
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iii) Record of progress at School; 

iv) Record of Vocational Training and—or experience; 

v) Record of participation in institutional life. 

Even with regard to financial records there is a need for stand¬ 
ardization of the manner of allocation of different items to different 
account heads. It is also useful for institutions to have a picture of 
the total resources in kind as well as cash that go into the management 
of an institution. For purposes of record other than audit, it would, 
therefore, be helpful if institutions can keep estimates of the value of 
gifts and services that they receive without expenditure of money. 
This would be useful for making a correct estimate of the toal 
resources expended in the organization of welfare services in the 
country. 

These are some of the ways in which existing institutional pro¬ 
grammes and policies would need to be modified if a comprehensive 
programme of after-care is to yield results. In effecting these modi¬ 
fications the Central Social Welfare Board can play a crucial role 
by utilizing its grant-giving function for the promotion and deve¬ 
lopment of certain types of programmes and by requiring that records 
of a particular type be maintained. 

In this chapter we have considered an outline of after-care 
services and the implications of such services for pre-discharge poli¬ 
cies of institutions. We will now attempt to outline the kind of 
overall organizational machinery that would be required for purposes 
of implementing these recommendations. We will later turn to a 
consideration of the immediate targets for the next five years and 
the personnel and financial requirements for the fulfilment of these 
targets. 



SECTION II 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE PROVIDING 
AFTER-CARE SERVICES 


In the last section an attempt was made to describe the various 
services and programmes that could be provided for the after-care 
of the different groups whose needs have been studied in this report. 
This section will deal with the over-all organizational set-up that the 
Committee wish to recommend for the implementation of the recom¬ 
mendations contained in the previous section. 

It should be clear that the members of the Committee regard 
the suggestions made in the section as tentative and that they are 
fully aware of the need for caution as well as a readiness to learn 
from experience in the development of the implementation machinery. 

The members of the Committee are agreed on some of the 
general considerations that should govern the implementation of the 
recommendations. These considerations may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

1. That, generally speaking, the work of providing after-care 
services to different categories of needy individuals h:vs hardly 
developed in the country. I'he only exception to this obser¬ 
vation is the beginning of some after-care work being 
organized in Bombay, Madras and L'ttar Pradesh. In Bom¬ 
bay the work at present relates more or less exclusively to 
juvenile offenders. In Madras and Uttar Pradesh it relates 
to the adult prisoner. After-care work for the socially and 
physically handicapped groups is practically non-existent 
except in cases of individual institutions. Thus there is a 
great need for the development of after-care programmes 
and services. 

2. That, while this need exists it may not be possible immedi¬ 
ately to plan on a very large-scale or in any great detail 
the exact programmes that could be undertaken in each of 
the States, What may be desirable is to entrust, wherever 
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possible, this work of making detailed plans to persons of 
the particular State who would be acquainted with the pro¬ 
blems as well as the potentialities of the institutions of that 
area. 

3. That, in view of the limited experience and the limited organi¬ 
zational resources available it seems advisable to think at 
least for the first three years of the Second Plan period, in 
terms of pilot projects that would be organized in different 
parts of the country. On the basis of the experience gained 
in these projects it may become possible to plan separately 
and in greater detail for each of the States for the subse¬ 
quent two-year period. 

4. That, in whatever plans and projects that are undertaken^' 
the greatest emphasis be laid on the encouragement and * 
promotion of co-ordination between different social service 
agencies and in the utilization of the services of the existing 
after-care organizations. 

5. That, in the interest of encouraging local participation and 
initiative attempt be made to hand over the responsibility 
for individual projects to local committees consisting, among 
others, of representatives of institutions whose inmates will • 
be the potential beneficiaries of any after-care services that 
come to be organized. 

With these considerations in mind the members of the Com- 
nittee have tried to visualize the organizational set up that would 
be required for the implementation of the recommendations of the 
report. 

The Committee feels that the ideal implementation machinery 
would consist of state-wide after-care associations operating in each 
of the States. These after-care associations would have three major 
departments of activity, the after-care of the ex-offenders, the after¬ 
care of the socially handicapped, and the after-care of the physically 
handicapped. 

It is unlikely that such associations can all at once be organized 
all over the country, or even if they were organized, that they would 
function effectively. Even where such associations do exist they 
have exclusively limited themselves to the after-care of the ex- 
off ender$. It will here be necessary ip these areas to explore the pos- 
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sibility of expanding the scope of work of these associations to cover 
other aspects of after-care work, or in the alternative, to help organize 
a new association to cover the needs of the two groups not at present 
covered. 

It is possible to conceive of an All-India Federation of such 
associations once they are organized and also of their reaching out 
into each of the districts of the States they cover through appropriate 
area committees. 

At present such associations do not exist and they can not be 
set up overnight by a piece of legislation. In fact, the term “asso¬ 
ciation” indicates voluntary initiative and voluntary effort, and it 
would be a considerable time before such organizational effort can 
be estimated. The members of the Committee are aware that even 
after such associations are set up they will continue to depend largely 
on State aid. In the field of the after-care of the prisoners and 
delinquent juveniles the experience in this country .as well as in 
Britain, has been that the associations draw a major part of their funds 
from the State. 

Despite this, however, the voluntary auspicies that an associa¬ 
tion provides seems to be helpful in retaining the spirit of social- 
work which should permit all rehabilitative effort. This also allows 
for much greater flexibility than is possible in a government depart¬ 
ment. 

Obviously, however, it can not be suggested that the problems 
of after-care should await solution till after such care associations are 
established. What is important is to begin, even if on a relatively 
modest scale, with the initiaton of a few projects in each of the 
States so that valuable experience will be gained which can be use¬ 
ful to the subsequent development of work in this field. 

Whatever organizational set-up that is suggested for the imme¬ 
diate future will, therefore, have at least these two responsibilities — 
the initiating of after-care programmes and services for the imme¬ 
diate future and the organization of after-care associations which 
would ultimately take responsibility for this work. 

The Committee suggests that this work be undertaken by the 
Central Social Welfare Board with the help of Advisory Committees 
at the Centre and the States. The functions of these committees 
are visualized as follows: 



The Advisory Committee at the Centre: 

i) Planning and co-ordinating the over-all development of 
after-care services. 

ii) Advising the CSWB on the various proposals for after-care 
services received from the State Committees. 

iii) Directly initiating and promoting projects of after-care in 
States where Advisory Committees may not have been 
appointed. 

iv) Helping the establishment of after-care associations in the 
various States. 

The State Advisory Committee: 

i) Planning the development of after-care programmes in 
accordcuice with the priorities suggested by the Advisory 
Committee at the Centre. 

ii) Promoting the organization of after-care services by exist¬ 
ing agencies or by specially established project committees. 

iii) Considering and recommending to the CSWB through the 
State Boards, requests from agencies for financial aid and 
support for after-care programmes. 

iv) Actively help in the organization of State After-Care Asso¬ 
ciations. 

It is clear that the Advisory Committees at the Centre and in 
the States, arc not visualized as grant-giving bodies. This functiem 
must rest with the CSWB. These committees will function as specialized 
bodies, advising the Central Social Welfare Board in the develop¬ 
ment of after-care services. 

In order that their work may be co-ordinated with that of the 
State Welfare Advisory Boards, it should become a matter of pro¬ 
cedure that all their recommendations for grant are routed through 
the State Boards. It should also become a matter of convention 
that within the allocation set a.side for after-care work the State 
Advisory Committee should be free to make to the CSWB ^ch 
proposals as they deem fit for expenditure on after-care programmes, 
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Constitution of the Committee'. 

It will be impossible at this stage to say exactly how the Com¬ 
mittee should be constituted. There are, however, some points that 
seem important enough to be noted. In the constitution of the 
Committees an attempt may be made to have representation of ihe 
following groups: 

i) Heads of institutions for the offenders, the socially handi¬ 
capped and the physically handicapped persons, since they 
are the ones most closely acquainted with the problems of 
the individuals for whom the services are organized. 

ii) Persons who have experience and knowledge of after-care 
work. 

iii) Persons in the field of commerce and industry. 

iv) Representatives of departments of Education, Industry, 
Home and Social Welfare wherever they exist. 

It is likely that it may be possible to appoint Advisory Commit¬ 
tees in all the States immediately. Until such time as such a Com¬ 
mittee is appointed the work for the development of after-care ser¬ 
vices in that State may be undertaken directly by the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee at the centre. 

The State Advisory Committees will not take direct responsibi¬ 
lity for the execution of any particular project. The responsibility of 
such work will be handed over either to an existing agency which 
is considered suitable or to a specially established project committee 
consisting largely of heads of benefitting agencies, local officials and 
representatives of business and commercial groups. 

These project committees could become the nucleus of District 
After-Care Associations with their memberships. The experience 
gained in the Sates of Bombay, Madras and Uttar Pradesh in the 
organization of the after-care associations or the discharged prisoners 
aid societies will prove useful in the planning of this work. 

There are mainly two points of view that exist in the field of 
the organizing of after-care services for the ex-offenders. One of 
them stands for the continuation of the existing model of organiza¬ 
tion wh«se a private registered association is helped by* the govern-* 
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mcnt to organize these Services; and the other stailds'for a coftipiete 
departmentalization of these services. 

The Committee is of the view that the former of the two models 
offers greater promise of attaining results in rehabilitative work. The 
reasons for taking this view are the following: 

i) Despite claims to the contrary correctional institutions can 
never wholly be dissociated from the punitive responsibility 
that devolves upon them. The work of after-care on the 
other hand has to emphasize rehabilitation of the indivi¬ 
dual above everything else, and specially to the exclusion 
of any punitive considerations. 

ii) The person leaving a punitive institution normally desires 
to sever all connections with it and is ready to receive help 
from an independent agency. 

iii) A person associated with our present correctional adminis¬ 
trative set-up in a majority of the States can hardly be 
expected to inspire a relationship of confidence which 
would be basic to the success of a rehabilitative process. 

iv) Rehabilitative work depends greatly upon the willing co¬ 
operation of the public in the providing of opportunities 
for apprenticeship and employment. The process of asso¬ 
ciating members of the public with a programme of'after¬ 
care, right from its inception is much more likely to elicit 
such co-operation. 

In view of these considerations the Committee is persuaded that 
the work of after-care should ultimately be entrusted to voluntary 
associations which will receive financial aid from the State. From 
this point of view the organizational structure of Advisory Committees 
at the Centre and in the States will be a temporary one and their 
continuance beyond the point of the establishment of the after-care 
associations in all the States would seem to be unnecessary — especial¬ 
ly if they are associations on which the heads of institutions, the 
departments of State Government and the States Welfare Advisory 
Boards are all represented. Similarly if an All India Federation of 
these associations emerges the need for an Advisory Committee at the 
Centre mav also be no longer felt. Much, however, must depend 
upon the manner in which these associations will develop. In the 
meanwhile the responsibility for the organization and fwomotion of 
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after-care services must be taken directly by the Central Social Wel¬ 
fare Board with the help of the Advisory Committee suggested above. 

Type of Personnel : 

Having outlined the programme of services as well as the organ¬ 
izational machinery for its development we may now turn to a dis¬ 
cussion of the personnel that would be required to man these ser¬ 
vices. We have seen that there are three types of units that are 
visualized in the organization of these services: 

ij The Advisory Committee at the Centre; 

ii) The State Advisory Committees at the State level; and 

iii) The After-Care Project Committees. 

The first two are visualized as units for planning and the third 
one is the ^eld unit offering direct services. 

We will begin with the third unit and consider its personnel 
needs. It has been suggested that the After-Care Project Committees 
should become the nucleii of District After-Care Associations. It 
follows therefore that there can not be more than one project com¬ 
mittee in any one district. Of course in the first three experimental 
years of the Second Five-Year Plan there won’t even be one project 
committee for each of the districts in all States. 

But wherever such after-care project committees are appointed 
their functions will be mainly of two types: 

i) To provide the follow-up, counselling, supervisory and such 
other individual services to the outgoing inmates of insti¬ 
tutions in that district. 

ii) To organize and administer at least one project such as 
the establishing of an after-care hostel, the sponsoring of 
co-operative or the managing of small production work¬ 
shop, etc., which will meet the needs of groups of such 
inmates. 

The difference between the first and the second set of responsi¬ 
bilities is not easily definable. But it lies not only in the fact that the 
former meets the needs of individuals while the latter meets the 
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needs of small or large aggregates, but also in the corporate nature 
of the programme indicated in the latter. 

The Committee is of the opinion that for the efficient discharge 
of the function entrusted to them each of the After-Care Project 
Committees should be given the assistance of an After-Care Officer 
who will function as its member-secretary. This officer should be 
a Social Worker with thorough training in scientific social work 
and—or adequate experience in the field. This Officer should draw 
a salary in the scale which obtains in the State for Class II Gazetted 
Officers. 

In addition to after-care officers the project committees would 
need to employ other technical staff if the project involves the organ¬ 
ization of an industrial or other production unit. But their salaries 
should form a part of the budget for the project. 

As work progresses, however, and an After-Care Association 
is formed a larger number of after-care officers would need to be 
employed in each district. 

These Officers can be employees of the Central Social Welfare 
Board and their services can be made available to the different 
project committees, and after-care associations, or they may be 
employed directly by these committees and the Board may only make 
a block grant towards expenditure so incurred. It would seem 
advisable that the former alternative be followed until such time 
as and except in such cases where the after-care associations are 
already in existence. Once the after-care associations are formed 
it might be better to make block grants available to the agencies to 
meet expenses on the salary of their staff. 

If these persons are going to be recruited primarily as is sug¬ 
gested above from among the graduates of the Schools of Social 
Work cmd others with experience in after-care work, it may be use¬ 
ful to arrive at an arrangement whereby these institutions can be 
helped to organize specialized training facilities for those of their 
students who would wish to take up after-care work upon gradua¬ 
tion. 


The help of the Schools of Social Work may also be taken in 
the organization of short-term orientation courses for new recruits 
irrespective of whether they have or haven’t had previous training 
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in social work. This course can be made specifically oriented to the 
particular requirements of the projects undertaken. 

The Central and the State Advisory Committees: 

Besides the after-care project committees, we will also have to 
visualize the employment of staff for Central and State Committees. 
The Staff will necessarily be small and its functions will also be 
somewhat different from the functions of the after-care officers. This 
staff will have to undertake work relating to planning and research 
in the field of after-care. It would, therefore, have to be a staff 
necessarily with more experience as w’cll as adequate training. 

Here, again, we may begin with one member-secretary attached 
to each of the State Advisory Committees. This person should have 
had adequate training and, in addition, at least five years experience 
in work relating to institutional management or after-care; or alter¬ 
natively, he should have had a minimum of seven years of work 
in the field. 

It will not be possible to say extictly how many of such persdns 
would be required in the next plan period. The number must 
depend upon the number of State Advisory Committees that are 
formed, and also the extent of development of work of each of these 
committees. 


SECTION III 

In indicating the broad pattern along which our after-care ser¬ 
vice programmes would need to be developed, no mention had been 
made of how many service units would be required to meet the 
total needs of persons being discharged all the time from the many 
types of institutions that we have studied. One great difficulty in 
our being able to set such quantative targets is the fact that while 
we know the size of the problem in terms of the total number of indi¬ 
viduals who are being discharged, we do not know how many of 
them would stand in need of particular types of services. To the 
extent that there is a core of such services as will be needed bv 
practically every person being discharged from an institution, our 
planning is easy and we can say that our attempt should be to have 
an after-care committee in each district town in every State, so that 
services offered by it are easily available to the person in need of 
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them. In each district town there is at least a local jail and there 
are usu^y one or two non-correctional institutions of the type studied 
in this report. And even if the social service institutions are not 
necessarily in the district town they will be in an area within easy 
access of it. This will ensure that nearly all those in need of after¬ 
care services will be able to obtain them not far from the institution 
from which they have been discharged. 

On this basis we would need to have at least 330 after-care 
units. Even then we do not know how many of the approximate 
number of the 8 lac (‘) persons going out of institutions all over 
the country annually stand in need of one type of service rather than 
another. 

Here we make certain assumptions: 

i) That all of them or nearly all of them need the services 
that will facilitate their adjustment to the vocational and 
social environment. These services will consist of pre¬ 
discharge preparation of home, agency and the individual, 
follow-up and supervision, individual counselling, legal aid, 
etc. 

ii) That the proportion of those needing vocational rehabili¬ 
tative services will be relatively smaller. 

Had the Committee been able to make case-studies of a random 
sample of dischargees, we would have had an estimate of the pro¬ 
portion that would need vocational rehabilitative services. In the 
absence of such data, we resort to the next alternative of accepting 
the informed opinion of those who have been in touch with the pro¬ 
blem. The following statements are warranted by the information 
so collected: 

i) In the case of the adult ex-convicts discharged from jails 
and prisons, the problem of providing vocational rehabi¬ 
litative services would arise in the case of about 15— 20%- 
The rest of them would return to their original occupation 
— primarily agriculture. 


1 Refer Appendix XXXVI for explanation regarding manner of arriving 
at this figure. It may briefly be mentioned here, the above estimate 
refers to all known institutions in the country and only to those insti¬ 
tutions that had replied to the questionnaire of the Committee. 


18 
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ii) In the case of the ex-inmates of non-correctional institu¬ 
tions, the situation is exactly the reverse. Nearly all of them 
are persons who are either entering upon vocational life 
for the first , time or are not in a position to return to the 
vocation which they practised formerly. 

iii) In case of the ex-inmates of correctional institutions for 
the juveniles again the situation seems to be much the 
same, even though a number of them may have parents 
who should normally take responsibility for their being 
found work. The fact is that most of those children come 
from homes where their parents have failed to give them 
the necessary care. 

Based on these assumptions we would estimate that every year 
there would be on an average of 25,000 adult ex-convicts and 3,400 
others from non-correctional and certified institutions who would 
have to be helped to settle down in a gainful occupation. 

These estimates, it should be remembered, refer only to the 
set of institutions that have filled in and returned the questionnaires 
sent by the Committee. The percaitage of the institutions that 
replied was 63.6% for jails and 44% for other institutions. Assum¬ 
ing other things to be equal, we would be able to make a crude estim¬ 
ate of those who would annually be in need of vocational rehabi¬ 
litative services. These estimates work out at 39,000 ex-convicts 
and 7,700 others who would need help in being provided with jobs 
or work. 

The fact that the total number of institutions contacted by us 
is itself likely to be somewhat smaller than the actual number of 
existing institutions introduces a further element of approximation 
in the estimates. Here we have no ways of making a correetion 
because we do not know the total number of existing institutions of 
the type w'e are interested in. 

The above estimates show that there would be annually alto¬ 
gether about eight lac dischargees who would need the social rehabi¬ 
litative services, and about 46,700 who would need vocational rehabi¬ 
litation. In a sense, therefore, the social rehabilitative services would 
form the minimum that would have to be made available to all by 
an after-care agency. 
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The vocational services, again, can be of two main types as 
suggested earlier. One service would be to try and attempt to find 
jobs for persons within existing employing agencies and the other 
would be to try and create new jobs, by starting workshops or 
other units of small-scale production. The former of the two types 
of services can be organized without great physical outlay. The 
latter would require greater outlay and also greater organizational 
resources. It may be possible, therefore, to combine the former to¬ 
gether with the social rehabilitative services to form w'hat could 
be considered a basic after-care unit. 

Organizationally we can visualize two types of after-care service 
units: 

Type {A): Would provide basic pre-discharge and after-care ser¬ 
vices that can be made available to individual dischar¬ 
gees. Such a unit will consist of an office, one or two 
rooms attached to the office to serve as a temporary 
shelter for discharged ex-convicts, and a residence for 
the after-care officer. The staff may consist of a typist- 
clerk and a peon in addition to the after-care officer. 
The exact number of after-care officers required for 
each unit must depend upon the total case-load that 
the unit would have to bear. In the opinion of the 
Committee, it seems unrealistic to expect one. after-care 
officer to carfy an active case-load of more than 40 or 
50 clients. This does not mean that for every forty 
clients referred to the agency there would have to be 
one after-care officer. It means that for every forty 
cases that would need detailed, individualised attention 
and subsequent supervision, there would have to be one 
after-care officer. 

Type {B): Would provide all these basic services but, in addition, 
also have a regular hostel for about 30 inmates and a 
fully organized production centre. 

The physical set up and the staff provided would depend 
greatly upon the nature of productive activity under¬ 
taken. 

Our targets for the provision of the after-care services would 
have to be in terms of the number of type A and type B units that 
we would practically suggest being established in the next five-year 
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plan. Here an element of arbitrariness cntei's. Even assuming thra 
every after-care unit was so planned as to meet the needs of all the 
various categories of dischargees and that there were no separate 
after-care units for ex-convicts and ex-inmates of institutions for the 
socially and physically handicapped, we would need at least 330 
units at the rate of one for every district. In many cases, however, 
separate units for the ex-convicts already exist. It has yet to be 
investigated as to whether these units can and would be willing to 
undertake responsibilities for the other type of clientele. It is, there¬ 
fore, impossible to say exactly how many more units would need 
to be added to meet our minimum requirements. 

Yet it may not be incorrect to say that probably we will need 
a minimum of 300 to 330 additional units. More experience would 
have to be gained to see whether there are any inherent difficulties 
in making Prisoners’ Aid Societies also undertake after-care work for 
non-prisoners. If there are, then our minimum target for the total 
of such units may have to be as large as 600—700 units. 

But even proceeding on the basis that we want a total of 30C 
after-care units in the country in addition to those which are already 
functioning, we need to answer two further questions: 

i) How many of these units will be of the type A category 
and how many of the type B category? 

ii) Can we realistically plan to have all these units established 
during the next plan period — taking into consideration 
our financial and organizational resources? 

While the financial limitations in themselves may not be insepar¬ 
able, it seems doubtful as to whether we have enough organizational 
resources to launch a country-wide programme of after-care services. 
As will have been seen from the chapter on After-Care Associations, 
there are at present only three States where after-care work on any 
appreciable scale has been attempted. Even here the work that 
has begun has not covered the entire State in each case. Part cf 
the difficulty in the development of their work has, of course, been 
financial, but in addition to finance have been other difficulties — 
those relating to enlisting public interest and co-operation, those 
relating to organization and the availability of qualified personnel. 
The members of the Committee, therefore, feel that the first two or 
three years be spent in the starting of pilot projects in different parts 
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of the country and that the work on a country-wide basis be begun 
only in the last two years of the next plan period. It is, therefore, 
proposed that instead of planning to establish all the 300 units in 
the next five years, we aim at establishing only about 150 units. 

The decision as to how many of these units should be of the 
A type and how many of the B type will again be somewhat arbit¬ 
rary. Type B units differ from Type A units primarily in having 
a regular hostel and a full-fledged production centre attached. 
Obviously not every district will have sufficient ex-inmates of insti¬ 
tutions who would be needing hostel accommodation. What will 
be needed at district headquarters will be more in the nature of tem¬ 
porary shelters. But independent hostels and the production centres 
could be provided for a unit of three or four districts. Here a ques¬ 
tion is likely to be raised as to whether by doing this we would not 
be encouraging persons from different districts to move away from 
their home town to one centre and thus unnecessarily centralize the 
residential and work facilities. On the other hand there may be 
considerations of economy of management and facilities for market¬ 
ing that will be raised in favour of having small centralized units 
in a group of districts instead of in each district. The solution to 
these problems must be sought for in the experience to be gained 
in the organizing of these units in the first few years. 

On the above initial considerations it is suggested that we may 
aim at having 120 Type A units and 30 Type B units during the 
next five-year period. These units are not visualized as being estab¬ 
lished all in the first year. In order that we may gain from experi¬ 
ence as we proceed in the establishing of newer and newer units, 
it is suggested that the programme of developing the work of these 
units be phased over^a period of five years. The following phasing 
is suggested for this purpose: 


1956- 1957 

1957- 1958 

1958- 1959 

1959- 1960 

1960- 1961 


pe A Unite 

Type B Unite 

Total Working 
Unite 

15 

5 

20 

20 

5 

45 

20 

6 

71 

30 

7 

108 

35 

7 

150 


Thus, we begin with 20 functioning units in the first year of the 
plan period and go up gradually to our total target of 150 function¬ 
ing units in the fifth year. We will now turq tq t}ie personnel and 
financial retjuiremenfcs of this plan, 
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Personnel : 

We have already considered the type of professional personnel 
that would be required for implementing the recommendations of 
the Committee. Here we will try to state the number of such persons 
that would be required. 

Each after-care unit will require a minimum staff of one after¬ 
care officer, one clerk-typist and one peon. On this basis alone we 
would require about 150 after-care officers for the plan period. 

Actually, however, the number of officers required is likely to 
be larger if the requirements in terms of the actual number of persons 
to be served are calculated. We have seen that during the next live 
year period we may annually have a total of 46,700 persons who will 
need after-care and follow-up. This number is obviously an approxi¬ 
mation. But accepting this number it would seem that probably the 
total number of after-care officers required will be about one 
thousand. (^) 

The other qualified personnel required will be persons who will 
be responsible for the technical management of the production units. 
These will be persons who will know how to manage a printing press, 
a small foundry, a carpenter’s workshop, a co-operative unit of 
weavers, or other production establishments that are set up under 
the programme, The total number of such persons required would 
be 30—50 for next five years. 

Finances: 

A calculation of the total financial requirements for the imple¬ 
menting of the above recommendations will .^e facilitated by an 
estimate of the annual expenditure that will be incurred on the basic 
Type A unit that has been visualized. The expenditure of this unit 
will mainly consist of the following items of rehirring expenditure: 
i) Salaries of staff; ii) Office establishment expenses; iii) Occu¬ 
pational loans to clients; iv) Expenses on organizing the temporary 
shelter services. The capital expenses in the initial period will be 
mainly in terms of furniture and office equipment. During the first 
five-vear period the buildings might be hired in the case of type 
A units. 

1 This is not a recommendation for the immediate future. It is an estim¬ 
ate of the. maximum. number of after-care officers who would be re¬ 
quired if all the districts had after-care associations and if all the estim¬ 
ated number of dischargees were actually referred to these associations, 
This estimate is worked out on the basis of one after-care officer for 
pvery 40—50 cases needing intensive after-care and foUow-up. 
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Salaries of Staff; Calculating on the minimum base of one 

after-care officer, one typist»clerk and one 
peon, we should expect an annual salary bill 
of Rs. 6,000j- approximately. 

Office Expenditure: The total cost under this head will consist of 

expenditure on stationery, postage, etc., 
which should be about Rs. 5001- per annum. 

Occupational Loans: Even assuming that there are about 50 per¬ 
sons who are given loans varying from Rs. 50 
to 150 per head, the minimum allocation re¬ 
quired would be about Rs. 5,000j-. All loans 
above that amount may have to be arranged 
through normal banking facilities wherein 
the after-care agency only plays the role of 
a guarantor. 

Expenses on Shelter Including the cost of rental, food and cloth- 
Scrvices! ing, the expenditure under this head may be 

in the neighbourhood of Rs. 5,000|*. 

Expenses on other 
forms of cash relief: Rs. SOO]-. 

Thus the total annual expenditure on a Type A unit will be 
of the order of Rs. 17,000|-. 

The expenditure on Type B units will differ because of the 
different activities. The activities organized under Unit A will, of 
course, also be provided in type B units, but in addition there will 
also be additional expenditure on staff for organizing the hostel. The 
expenditure on salary of persons employed in the workshop will have 
to be charged along with other expenditure on raw material, etc., 
to a separate budget for the projects. Similarly the capital outlay 
on workshop buildings and machinery or other equipment will be 
charged to this budget. 

It is estimated that the additional recurring expenditure of the 
type B unit which will not be chargeable to the workshop will be 
Rs. 10,000]-. There will also be the additional capital outlay of an 
average of Rs. 1,00,000]- for hostel which will accommodate about 
thirty persons, 
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Calculating on the basis of these estimates, the total recurring 
expenditure on the two types of units during the next five years will 
be as follows: 


Year 

No. of Units 

Cost per Unit 

TotaJ Cost 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1956-1957 

15 

15,000 

2,25,000 

1957-1958 

35 

15.000 

5,25,000 Type A 

1958-1959 

55 

15,000 

8,25,000 Units. 

1959-1960 

85 

15,000 

12,75,000 

1960-1961 

150 

15,000 

22,50,000 


51,00,000 


1956-1957 

5 

25,000 

1,25,000 

1957-1958 

10 

25,000 

2,50,000 Type B 

1958-1959 

16 

25,000 

4,00,000 Units. 

1959-1960 

23 

25,000 

5,75,000 

1960-1961 

30 

25,000 

7,50,000 




21,00,000 

The total 

of recurring expenditure for the 

two types of units 


for the five-year period will thus be Rs. 72,00,000]-. If we add to 
this the estimated capital outlay of Rs. 30,00,0001- we will have a 
total estimated expenditure of Rs. 1,02,00,000] - for the period of 
the next-five years. 

There are three major items of expenditure which have not been 
included in the above estimates. The most important of these is the 
item of production centres. The capital and the recurring expenses 
on this item have not been estimated. It also seems unlikely that 
any correct approximations regarding expenditure on this item can 
be arrived at without a further detailed specification of the type of 
centres that are visualized. This, however, will have to be done by 
the State Advisory Committees that will be appointed for the pur¬ 
pose of planning the development of after-care services for the State. 
It may, however, be possible to work out an estimate based on data 
relating to one experimental enterprise — the Match Factory near 
Najafgarh — that was established near Delhi as a result of the co¬ 
operative endeavour of the Central Social Welfare Board and the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. This experiment has value 
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because here in principle there is the kind of joint working of a welfare 
measure and an industrial enterprise that is visualized in the recom¬ 
mendations of this report. There are about 5,000 women working 
in the Match Factory and the total capital outlay has (probably) 
been in the neighbourhood of Rs. 2, to 3 lakhs. Estimating on this 
basis the total capital outlay for 30 production units would be of the 
order of about Rs. 75 lakhs. 

It is important to remember, however, as has been pointed out 
earlier, that such small-scale industries, as will be planned for these 
groups, will have to meet the test of providing a full-time occupation 
for the workers. The recent report of the Karve Committee suggest¬ 
ing the expansion of small-scale industries during the next plan 
period should prove helpful in the working of such schemes. 

Another item of expenditure not provided for above is the 
establishment expenditure incurred by the various Advisory Commit¬ 
tees at the State level and the Committee at the Centre. Even at 
a modest annual expenditure of about Rs. 15,000|- per year per 
committee, the total expenses for the five-year period will be in 
the establishing of these State Advisory Committees. In malting this 
estimate it has been assumed that while the Advisory Committee will 
need special technical personnel to assist them, they will be able to 
draw upon the normal office facilities of the State Board Offices. 
The allocation, therefore, is largely to meet the expenditure on 
salary of technical personnel and the travelling of the members of 
the Committee. 

The third item of expenditure not included in the original estim¬ 
ates is the item of grants to existing welfare institutions providing 
“care” services It has been suggested in the report that these insti¬ 
tutions will have to be helped to improve their training facilities 
considerably if they are really to work toward a programme of rehabi¬ 
litation rather than a programme of relief. This would alsd mean an 
addition to the total volume of expenditure. 

There are thus four major types of expenditure that would be 
involved in the implementation of the recommendations contained 
in this report. These are: 

i) Expenditure to be incurred on Type A and Type B After- 
Care Services Units excluding the expenditure on after- 
I care production centres. 

ji) Expenditure ori Production Centres. 
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iii) Expenditure incurred on the establishment of State Advisory 
Committees. 

iv) Expenditure incurred on special grants to existing institu¬ 
tions. 

The following paragraphs are intended to suggest the sources 
from which these various expenditures could be sought to be met. 


Sources of Finances: 

The expenditure on the two types of service units is primarily 
an expenditure on what could be called welfare services in which 
the Central Social Welfare Board would have direct interest. At 
the same time since the programme seeks to rehabilitate a popula¬ 
tion Made up largely of persons discharged from correctional institu¬ 
tions, it is likely that the Ministry of Home Affairs at the Centre 
and the corresponding departments in the States would have a very 
real interest In helping its implementation. Such a programme of 
rehabilitation can help considerably in lowering the incidence of 
recidivism in jails, which ip its turn can, over a period of time, result 
in reducing the financial outlay on maintenance of prisoners in State 
jails. 

Similarly a programme of establishing small industrial units 
as a means to creating additional employment should be of interest 
to the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and to the corresponding 
departments in the States. As pointed out above, a pattern for such 
co-operation between the two agencies of government has already 
been to some extent worked out. It may be worth while exploring 
the possibility of such co-operation in the organizing of the after-care 
services for the ex-inmates of the different types of institutions. The 
Ministry of Cc'mmerce and Industry could be requested to consider 
the possibility of creating a separate fund out of which a phased 
programme of development of co-operative industries for after-care 
could be financed. 

It may also be noted that for the past several years the Ministry 
of Education of the Government of India have had a separate section 
and allotment for the education and welfare of the physically handi¬ 
capped persons. It may be considered as to whether this section of 
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the Ministry and the Central Social Welfare Board could not work 
out a co-operative programme for the after-care of the physically 
handicapped.* 

The additional grants-in-aid to existing welfare institutions and 
the expenditure on the office establishments of the proposed Advisory 
Committees on After-Care are not really new items of expenditure 
and expenses on them could be provided for within the normal ex¬ 
pansion programmes of the Central Social Welfare Board. 

Thus the financing of the programmes of service proposed m 
this report would be feasible if the four main agencies viz. thd Central 
Social Welfare Board, the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, the Ministry of Education and their corres¬ 
ponding departments in the States were all to lend a helping hand. 


* The appointment of the National Advisory Council for the Education 
of the Handicapped by the Ministry of Education which has just been 
announced, as this report is being finalized is the most recent step tak¬ 
en by the Ministry in this direction. This development should prove 
helpful to the work of the After-Care Association in the field of wel¬ 
fare of the physically handicapped. 





THE REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON AFTER-CARE PROGRAMMES 

CENTRAL SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 

A Short Summary 

T he Central Social Welfare Board appointed the Advisory Cotii- 
mittee on After-Care Programmes in December, 1955, with 
Mr. M. S. Gore, Principal, Delhi School of Social Work, as Cha'i^- 
man. Mrs. Mary Clubwala Jadhav of Madras, Miss Premavati 
Thapar, Director, Women’s Section, Rehabilitation Department, 
Punjab, Mr. P. R. Bhatt, Chairman, Children’s Aid Society, Bom¬ 
bay and Mr. K. K. Balbir of the Uttar Pradesh Jails Department 
were the other members of the Committee. 

The Committee was given the following terms of reference: 

1) to study the nature and size of the problems of the adults 
and juveniles who have been discharged from correctionrd 
institutions and institutions for the physically and social!)’ 
handicapped; 

2) to determine the scope of After-Clare Programmes for these 
individuals; 

3) to assess the extent to which the existing After-Care ser¬ 
vices meet the needs of the situation and specify the manner 
in which they need to be developed and modified. 

4) to suggest ways and means for the establishing of these 
additional services by statutory and voluntary agencies with 
the aid of the Central Social Welfare Board; and 

5) to indicate the manner in which the pre-discharge policies 
and practices of institutions may have to be modified if the 
suggested After-Care Programmes are to be effective. 

The Committee submitted its Report on 17th October, 1955^ 
The following is a short summary of its report: 

Institutions Studied 

Number of Institutions contacted 695 

Number of Institutions visited 355 

Number of Institutions studied 342 
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This number included: 

Orphanages : : : ; 93 

Blind Schools , : : : : 17 

Deaf Schools : : : : 14 

Blind & Deaf Schools : • : 3 

Home for the Women : : : 35 

Home for the Destitutes ; ; ; 29 

Fit Persons’ Institutions ; : : 5 

Reformatory Schools ; : : 4 

Borstals • : : : 3 

Certified Schools : . : : 23 

Jails : : : - 69 

Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies (State) ; 3 

After-Care Associations : : : 17 

Information received on dates of establishments 

and nature of sponsorship : : . 27 

The Scope of Problem 

No. of persons institutionalized in 

Non-Correctional Institutions studied 21,036 

Correctional Institutions 2,30,617 

Total No. of dischargees estimated for a period of five yeans 
for institutions known to the Committee: 

Non-Correctional Institutions 7,700 

Correctional Institutions 7,50,000 

Expenditure-. (1953—1954) 

On Correctional Institutions Rs. 1,89,95,121 

On Non-Correctional Institutions Rs. 49,99,041 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee came to the conclusion that the total programme 
of rehabilitation consists of two phases: Institutional care and Post- 
Institutional or After-Care. After-Care has itself two aspects: Voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation and Social rehabilitation. The two sets of services 
are mutually supportive. . 

For Vocational rehabilitation the Committee recommended the 
following services: 

i) The issuing of letters of recommendation after proper 
investigation; 
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ii) The organizing of job-placement service; 

iii) The removal of restrictions on the employment of ex¬ 
convicts ; 

iv) The reservation of a certain percentage of jobs for the 
physically handicapped; 

v) The issuing of small loans for self-employment; 

vi) The organization of Producers’ co-operatives; 

vii) The organization of small-scale Industrial Units; 

viii) The provision of sheltered workshops and Home Workers’ 
Schemes for the physically handicapped. 

For Social rehabilitation of the dischargees from institutions the 
Committee recommended: 

i) The organizing of After-Care Hostels; 

ii) The providing of guidance, counselling and follow-up 
services; 

iii) The providing of legal aid and protection services. 

Implicaiions of these recommendations for Institutional Program.mes 
Such After-Care will necessitate some changes in: 

i) the programmes of vocational training of care institution.s; 

ii) the patterns of institutional management; 

iii) the type of records that are maintained. 

The Committee has recommended specific steps that have to be 
taken to make institutional and vocational training and other services 
more effective and useful. 

The Organizational Structure 

The Committee feels that the best machinery for providing the 
above-mentioned services would be a nation-wide organization of 
voluntary after-care agencies. 

At present, however, such agencies do not exist in all the States 
and even where they exist, their programmes of work are restricted 
to the dischargees from correctional institutions. 
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The Committee, therefore, recommends the initiation of after- 
care work by the Central Social Welfare Board which would be 
advised in this field by (i) A Central Advisory Committee and (ii ) 
State Advisory Committee. 

The Central Advisory Committee would help the CSWB to 
develop a co-ordinated policy and programme for the development 
of after-care services. This Committee would also assist and guide 
the work of the State Advisory Committees. 

The State Advisory Committees which will function as special¬ 
ized bodies of the State Welfare Advisory Boards will be responsible 
for preparing detailed programmes of development for their parti¬ 
cular States. Their recommendations, routed through the State 
Boards, would have to receive the approval of the Central Social 
Welfare Board. 

The State Advisory Committees in their own turn will imple¬ 
ment the programmes through the instrumentality of Project Imple¬ 
menting Committees. 

The m.anner of composition of these various committees has 
been suggested in the main body of tbe Report. The major con¬ 
sideration to be borne in mind is the need to give a representation 
to the government departments which can help in the planning of 
after-care programmes, the social welfare* institutions whose inmates 
are the potential beneficieries of these programmes and the public 
whose co-operation is necessary for a successful working of these 
programmes. It is visualized that these committees will work for 
the establishing of voluntary after-care associations in the districts 
and the States. It is possible that in course of time these associa¬ 
tions could take over the functions of nominated committees. 

Targets for the next Plan Period 

The Committee has also suggested specific targets of work for 
the next five-year period. These targets have been visualized in t-.vo 
types of after-care units — Type A and Type B. 

i) Type A would provide basic pre-discharge and after-care 
services. This unit will also provide temporary shelter-to 
the dischargees. It will employ at least one after-care 
officer, one typist-clerk and one peon involving a salary 
bill of Rs. 6,000|- annually. Office expenditure and pro¬ 
vision of shelter services will involve about Rs. 5,500!- 
annually. The Committee recommended that each unit 
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should have about 5,000 rupees at its disposal from which 
occupational loans could be granted to its client'. Thus 
the total outlay for each such unit will be about Rs. 17,000j-. 

ii) Type B would provide all the above services and also have 
a regular hostel for about 30 inmates and a fully organized 
production centre. The additional recurring expenditure 
of this unit will be about Rs. 10,000]- not chargeable to 
the workshops and also involving about one lac of rupees 
for a hostel building providing accommodation for 30 
people. 

Ultimately each one of the 330 districts will have orie aftei- 
care unit of either of the above two types. 

In view of the limited organizational resources, however, the 
Committee ha? recommended that 150 district units be established 
all ever the country'—120 Type ‘A’ units and 30 Type ‘B’ units 
during the next five years. The Committee suggested that the estab¬ 
lishment of such units be phased as follows: 



Type ‘A' Units Type 

‘B’ Units 

Total Working 
Units 

1956—1957 

15 

5 

20 

1957—1958 

20 

5 

45 

1958—1959 

20 

6 

71 

1959—1960 

.10 

7 

108 

1960—1961 

35 

7 

150 


Finances Involved 

The cost of running 150 Type ‘A’ Units during the next five years 
will be about Rs. 51,00,000 and the 30 Units which will have work¬ 
shops and hostel units will cost Rs. 21,00,000. To this must be added 
the capital expenditure of approximately Rs. 30 lakhs, to be incurred 
on hostel buildings. Thus the outlay for organizing this part of the 
programme during the next five years is about 1,02,00,000. 

This figure does not include the capital outlay for the 30 pro¬ 
posed production units. The Committee calculated that each unit 
would cost about 2 to 3 lakhs of rupees depending upon the nature 
of the occupation .selected. Thus the additional cost for these 30 
units will be about Rs. 75 lakhs. 
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The Committee calculated that even at a modest annual 
expenditure of Rs. 15,000 per year per after-care advisort' committee, 
the total cost both for the central and the state Advisory Committees 
will be about Rs. 10,00,000. Another type of expenditure will he 
in the shape of grant-in-aids to existing “Care” agencies in order 
that they improve their training facilities which will help in the final 
rehabilitation of their ex-inmates. 

The expenditure thus incurred on after-care services alone will 
be Rs. 1,87,00,000. This expenditure is of the following three types; 

i) Expenditure on Type ‘A’ and Type ‘B’ After-Care Units. 

ii) Capital Expenditure on Production Centres. 

iii) Expenditure on establishment of Central and State Advisory 
Committees. 

This does not include: 

i) Expenditure incurred on special grants to existing institu¬ 
tions; and 

ii) Expenditure incurred on the working of production centres. 
Sources of Financial Support 

In the opinion of the Committee the following governmental 
agencies may have to work together to find the nece-ssary finances 
for implementing the recommendations: 

i) The Central Social Welfare Board. 

ii) The Ministry of Home Affairs and its corresponding State 
Departments. 

iii) The Ministry of Education and the State Departments of 
Education. 

iv) The Ministry of Commerce and Industry and its State 
counter-parts. 
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The details of the various tiommittees appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment to go into the details of institutions for various groups. 

1. Health & Survey Development Committee. 

(Bhore Committee Report 1941.) 

2. Joint Committee to Report on Blindness in India, 1944. 

3. National Advisory Council for the Education of the Handi¬ 
capped: Government of India, 1955. 
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Number of Institutions Contacted. 
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APPENDIX VI 

Table Indicating the Annual Averages in the Orphanages. 
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Statement of Expenditure (Orphanages) 
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APPENDIX IX 


Table Indicating the Various Crafts taught in Orpnanages. 


3. Agriculture 

2. Agarbatti & 
Appliances 

3. Animal Husbandry 

4. Automobile Repa rs. 

5. Book Binding 

6. Bee Keeping 

7. Blacksmithy 

8. Basket Making 

9. Band 

10. Cutting & Tailoring 

11. Carpentry 

12. Cane Furniture 
Making 

13. Cattle Farming 

14. Cardboard Work 

15. Clay Modelling 

16. Commercial Art 

17. Cot Stringing 

18. Chick Making 

19. Cycle Repair 

20. Drawing & Painting 

21. Fan Making 

22. Fret Work. 

23. Gardening 

24. Household Work. 

25. Hand Press 
26 Knitting 

27. Leather Work. 

28. Lathe Work 

29. Music 

30. Needlework 


31. Printing & Dyeing 

32. Poultry Farming 

33. Radio & Electricity 

34. Rope Making 

35. Soap Making 

36. Safety Pin Making 

37. Sandal Paste 
Appliances 

38. Spinning & Weaving 

39. Toy Making 

40. Washing and Ironing 

41. Mat, Durrie & Carpet 
Making 

42. Shawl Repair 

43. Hoisery 

44. Hair Dressing 

45. Metal Work 

46. Paper Work 

47. Cosmetics 

48. Midwifery 

49. Craft Work. 

50. Nursing 

51. Teaching 

52. Sweets Making 

53. Masonry 

54. Lac Work 

55. Domestic Science 

56. Training in Religion 

57. Typing. 

58. Electric Wiring & 
Welding 

59. Ivory Work. 
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'Age and Sex distribution of this number is not available. 
M=Males; 

F=Females. 




Table Indicating the Statewise Distribution of Annual Averages of the inmates in Homes for Women 
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Females 




APPENDIX XII 
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APPENDIX XIII 

Table Showing the various sources of Income of Homes / for the Women. 
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APPENDIX XV 

Table Indicating the age and se^-wise distribution of Inmates in the Destitute Homes. 
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Table Indicating the Annual Average of the Inmates in the Destitute Homes. 
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Sex division has not been provided for this number, and they have not been included in the total. 
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Table Indicating the various sources of Income of the Destitute Homes. 
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APPENDIX XXIII 

Table indicating the number of prisoners classified as 
Habituals. 

Classified Once Twice More than 
as- convicted convicted twice 


State Habituals. previously, previously, convicted 

previously. 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Assam 

243 

12 

157 

11 

9 

— 

22 

— 

Bihar 

7 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

West Bengal 

362 

193 

319 

4 

53 

— 

114 

— 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

392 

42 

242 

27 

19 

2 

14 

13 

Madras 

505 

— 

350 

— 

5 

— 

3 

— 

Bombay 

4236 

85 

1612 

18 

14 

22 

1703 

79 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

1123 

14 

562 

14 

69 

— 

181 

1 

Hyderabad 

31 

2 

10 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Madhya 

Bharat 

114 

3 

582 

12 

26 

— 

45 

2 

Mysore 

10 

— 

6 

— 

5 

— 

2 

— . 

Pepsu 

131 

11 

110 

2 ' 

239 

— 

14 

— 

Rajasthan 

137 

4 

94 

4 

1075 

— 

16 

— 

Saurashtra 

70 

— 

50 

— 

77 

— 

3 

— 

Ajmer 

73 

— 

26 

— 

69 

— 

28 

— 

Bhopal 

— 

— 

28 

— 

130 

— 

2 

— 

Himachal 

Pradesh 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Kutch 

— 

— 

13 

— 

45 

— 

— 

— 

TOT.AL 

7437 

366 

4167 

93 

1837 

24 

2224 

95 


M=Males. 

F=:Females. 



Table showing the details of expenditure in the Jails studied by the Committee. 
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Table showing the Manner of releases from Jails in Different States. 
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APPDENDIX XXVI 

Table Indicating the various Forms of Labour Allotted to 

Prisoners. 


1. Weaving 

2. Warping by manual labour 

3. Blanket Manufacturing 

4. Felting or Shrinking Blan¬ 
kets 

5. Bowling Wool 

6. Grinding Grains 

7. Storing and Weighing 

8. (a) Aloes Pounding 

8. (b) Moonj Pounding 

9. Brick Making 

10. Surkhi Pounding 

11. Printing 

12. Cooking 

13. Carrying Water 

14. Carrying Stone or Clay 

15. Masonry & Concrete Work 

16. Grinding Lime 

17. Tile Making 

18. Pottery 

19. Carpet Weaving 

20. Durrie Weaving 

21. Moonj or Hemp Mat Weav¬ 
ing 

22. Tape Weaving 

23. Money Bag Weaving 

24. Tailoring 

25. Cleaning Grains 

26. Husking Rice or Pulse 

27. Winnowing Grains 

28. Flour Sifting 

29. Tent Making 

30. Cloth Printing 

31. Dyeing 

32. Leather Works 

33. Hewing & Clearing Fire 
wood 


34. Carpentry 

35. Black Smith Work 

36. Press Work 

37. Rope Making 

38. Sweeping 

39. Tin Work 

40. Book Binding 

41. Carpet, Bamboo and Rattan 
Work 

42. Hair Cutting 

43. Carding 

44. Cleaning & Clay Washing 
Barracks 

45. Cleaning Lamps 

46. I.,aundry Work 

47. Twisting Thread Fibi ‘ 

48. Spinning 

49. Folding Paper 

50. Making Envelopes 

51. Winding Bobbins 

52. Grain & Seed Sifting 

53. Splitting and Dressing Grain 

54. Weeding and Light Garden¬ 
ing 

55. Dressing Vegetables 

56. Sweeping 

57. Poultry Farming 

58. Rag Cutting 

59. Bidi Making 

60. Paper Making 

61. Chick Making 

62. Paper Work 

63. Building & Agriculture 

64. Gardening 

65. Furniture Making 

66. Knitting 
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APPENDIX XXVII 

Table giving the names of Institutions which the members 
visited but did not study as complete data was not available 

ANDHRA MADRAS 


1. Shri Anjali Devi Adi 
Andhra Girls’ Boarding 
House, Vijayawada. 

2. Smt. Sadhuvainma Poor 
Girls’ Hostel and Cottage 
I n d u stries, Sattanapalle, 
Guntur. 

BOMBAY 

3. Beggars’ Home for Males, 
Visapur. 

4. Arya Kanaya Maha Vidya- 
laya, Kareli Bagh, Baroda. 

5. Widhwa Ashram and Ku¬ 
mar Ashram, Baroda. 

6. Methodist Girls’ School, 
Talegaon, Dabhade, Tale- 
gaon. 

7. Backward Class Boys’ Hos¬ 
tel, Navgalli, Bijapur. 

8. Patients’ Relief Association, 
Sholapur. 

9. Hostel for Backward Class 
Girls, Belgaum. 

10. St. Mary’s School, Camp, 
Poona. 

11. Hutching G i r 1 s’ High 
School, 7, Phayre Road, 
Poona, 

12. St. Andrew’s High School 
for Girls, 11, Synagogue 
Street, Poona. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

13. Vidarbha Maharogi Seva 
Mandal, Shri Jagdamba 
Kusht Nivas, Tapovan, 
Amrayati Camp. 


14. Home for the Aged, Tlru- 
chirapalle. 

15. Child Welfare and Mater¬ 
nity Centre, Tuticorin. 

16. District Board Indu.strial 
School, Tanjorc. 

17. St. Gabriel’s Hospital, Ay- 
yampet. 

18. Vasundhr^a Poor Women’s 
Home, 91, Thaiyappa Mu- 
dali Street, G.T. Madras. 

19. Andhra Mahila Sabha, Luz 
Church Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

20. Cuddalore Beggars’ Home, 
Cuddalore. 

21. Catholic Orphanage, Cud¬ 
dalore. 

22. Municipal Creche, near 
Fishermen’s Quarters, Cud¬ 
dalore. 

23. Stree Seva Samiti, Kadri, 
Mangalore. 

24. The Ishwaranand Mahila 
Seva-ashram Society, Balak 
Ashram, Kankanadi, Man¬ 
galore. 

25. Swami Shraddanand Seva 
Ashram and Orphanage, 
Mangalore. 

26. St. Anthony’s Home fcr 
Destitutes, Mangalore. 

PUNJAB 

27. Co-operative Refugee Wo¬ 
men’s Home, Amritsar. 

28. Gandhi Vanita Ashram, 
Jullundur, 
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SAURASHTRA 

29. Gharshalla for the Back¬ 
ward Class Boys’, Joravar- 
nagar. 

30. Sarvajanik Chattra 1 a •/ a, 
Joravarnagar. 

31. Mental Hospital, Akiwada. 

32. Leprosy Asylum, Adhc- 
wada, Bhavnagar. 

33. Mahila Mandal, Mahila 
Bagh, Bhavnagar. 

34. Shishu Vihar, Bhavnagar. 

35. Shri Gulab Kunverba 
Infant Welfare Association, 
Jamnagar. 

36. Rashtriya Shalla, Rajkot. 

37. Thakkar Bapa Residential 
School, P.O. Jodia, District 
Hallar. 

38. Jawahar Bal Kalyan Ken¬ 
dra, Near Vegetable Mar¬ 
ket, Jamnagar. 

39. Shishu Mangal, Junagarh. 

40. Keshod Vyas Ashram, Ke- 
shod. 


42. Dharamgiri Mand i r a m 
Kumbanad. 

43. Shri Ramakishna Charit¬ 
able Hospital, Santhaman- 
galam, Trivandrum. 

44. Saradamma Ashram, Pan- 
, yapuri, 

45. Shri Chitra Home, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

46. Anand Nilayam Balaka 
Madam Orphanage & 
Widows’ Home, Manacad, 

(T.-C.). 

DELHI 

47. Rescue Home, Delhi. 

KUTCH 

48. Sindhu Resettlement Cor¬ 
poration Ltd., Adipur, 
Kutch. 

49. Nangiary Primary School, 
Nangiary, Kutch. 

50. T. B. Sanitorium, Bharpur, 
(Kutch.). 

PONDICHERRY 

Central Jail, Pondicherry. 
Home for the Aged, Pondi¬ 
cherry. 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 51 
41. Beggars’ Relief Centre. Kot- 52. 
tayam. 
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APPENDIX XXVIII 

List of Institutions Studied by the Committee (Orphanages) 


ORPHANAGES 

ANDHRA 

1. Prema Samajam, Daba 
Garden, Vishakhapatnam-4, 
Andhra State. 

2. Seva Samiti, Tadepalli^n- 
dem, Andhra. 

3. Prema Samajam, Viziana- 
garam, Andhra. 

ASSAM 

4. St. Mary’s Convent, Shil¬ 
long, Assam. 

BENGAL 

5. Rama Krishna Mission, 
Boys’ Home, P.O. Rahora, 
Khardoha, 24-Paraganas. 

6 . St. Patricks Welfare Home, 
P.O. Morpai, 24-Paraganas. 

7. Sri Rama Krishna Ananda 
Ashram, Students’ Home, 
Naktala, Calcutta-40. 

8 . Sisters of Charity of St. Bar- 
tolomew, 14-1, Convent 
Road, Entally, Calcutta-14. 

9. The Refuge, 125-A, Bow 
Bazar St., Calcutta-12. 

10. Children’s Welfare Associa¬ 
tion, 44, Bahirsura Road, 
Bellaghata, Calcutta. 

11. Bani Mandir Industrial 
Home, Work Centre, 2, 
William’s Lane, Calcutta-9. 

12. All Bengal Women’s Union 
Children Welfare Home, 
89, Elliot Road, Calcutta. 

13. The Calcutta Orphanage, 
12-1, Balram Chose Street, 
Calcutta-4. 


14. Sri Ramakrishna Ananda 
Ashram, 21, A, Dum Dum 
Road, CaIcutta-30. 

14(a) Darual-Yatim Islamia, 82, 
Chinta Mani Dey Road, 
Howrah. 

BOMBAY 

15. Babawadi, Mandan Nagar, 
Ahmednagar, Bombay. 

16. Conference of the Churches 
of Christ in W’estern India, 
Shrigonda, Ahmedn agar 
District, Bombay. 

17. Balikashram, Delhi Cate, 
Ahmednagar, Bombay. 

18. Mother Superior, Divine 
Providence Orphan age, 
Thalakwadi, B e 1 g a u m, 
Bombay. 

19. Anjumanc Mufidul Yatima, 
Musjid-e-Jamil, Madanpur, 
Bombay-8. 

20. All Saints Convent, Maza- 
gaon, Bombay-] 0. 

21. Hindu Deen Dayal Sangh, 
Plot 255-56, Sion Road, 
Sion, Bombay-22. 

22. Bene Israel Home for the 
Destitutes and Orphanage, 
Plot No. 92, Agripada, 
Jacob Circle, Bombay-11. 

23. Shri Fateh Singh Arya 
Anathashram, Karoli Bagh, 
Baroda, Bombay. 

24. Mahajan Anath Balashram, 
Ratargam, Surat District, 
Bombay. 
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25. King George V Silver Jubi¬ 
lee Memorial Babies Home, 
C|o. K.E.M. Hospital, Sar- 
dar Mudaliar Road, Rasta- 
pethj Poona-2. 

26. Madrasa - I - Ashaful- 
Aloomwa Daural Yatama, 
V. Walwan, P.O. Lonavla, 
District, Poona. 

27. St. Xavier’s School and 
O r p h anage, Guledgudd, 
Bijapur District, Bombay. 

28. Wasoodeo Babajee Now- 
rungay Orphanage and 
Foundling Home (Asylum), 
Pandharpur, District Shola- 
pur, Bombay. 

29. The Bijapur Orphanage, 
Bijapur, Bombay. 

30. Sultan Ahmed Muslim 
Yatimkhana, (Orphanage) 
for Boys and Girls, Salapose 
Road, Opposite Head Post 
Office, Ahmedabad, Bom¬ 
bay. 

BIHAR 

31. Shri Ram Sumaran Shilp- 
shala, Ulao P.O., Begusarai 
Sub-Division, District Mon- 
ghyr, Bihar. 

32. Rama Andi Debi Hindu 
Anathalya, Nathnagar P.O., 
District Bhagalpur, Bihar. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

33. Rajkumari Bad Anathalya, 
Jabbalpur, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh. 


35. Anath Vidyarthi Griha 
Mandal, Itwari, Bagadganj, 
Nagpur, Madhya Pradesh. 

MADRAS 

36. Bala Mandir, (Foundling 

Hospital), 42 Gopathy 

Narayanswamy C h e 11 y 
Road, T. Nagar, Madras- 
17. 

37. The Seva Samajam Boys’ 
Home, No. 55, Lattice 
Bridge Road, Adyar, Mad¬ 
ras-20. 

38. Sri Rama Krishna Guruku- 
1am, Tiruparaithurai, P.O., 
Tiruchirapalli Dist,. Mad¬ 
ras. 

39. Madras Dioceson Mission 
O r p h anage, Manaparai, 
Trichi, Madras. 

40. Tiruchi Seva Sangham 
(Abhayashram), 2, Wil¬ 
liam’s Road, Cantonment, 
Tiruchirapalli, Madras. 

41. C. S. M. Girls’ Orphanage, 
Kemps Town, Tiruchira¬ 
palli, Madras. 

42. St. Vincent De Paul's 
Orphanage, Harindranath 
East, Mannargudi, Tanjore 
District, Madras. 

43. Betheseda Orphanage, Tan¬ 
jore, Madras. 

44. B e t h 1 ehem Orphanage, 
Lutheran Compound, Pat- 
takkattai, Tanjore District, 
Madras. 


34. Swami Sharadhanand Ana- 45. Holy Angels’ Convent, P.B. 
thalya, Shradhanand Peth, 107, Kumbakonam, Tan- 

Nagpur, Madhya Pradesh. jore, Madras, 
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46. Antiandharla Sivan Memo¬ 
rial Sangam, Orphanage 
and Hostel, Ammachatram, 
Tanjore District, Madras. 

47. S. P. G. Orphanage, Nan- 
gur Mission Bungalow, 
Nangur, Tanjore. 

48. The Sevashram Trust, Ven- 
kataswamy Road, (East'), 
R. S. Puram P.O., Coim¬ 
batore. 

49. Ramakrishna Mission Baia- 
kashram, Mangal Devi 
Road, Mangalore-l, (South 
Kanara District), Madras. 

50. Bhagini Samaj, Manga¬ 
lore-3, (South Kanara Dis¬ 
trict, Madras. 

51. St. Joseph’s Orphanage, 
Gnanaolivupuram, Madu¬ 
rai, Madras. 

52. Naya Nav Balika Sadan, 
Eranjipalam P.O., Kozhi¬ 
kode, Malabar District, 
Madras. 

53. Gandhi Mission Orphanage, 
Waljapet, North Arcot, 
Madras. 

ORISSA 

54. Orissa Anathashram, Dag- 
arpora, Cuttack, Orissa. 

55. Puri Anathashram, Puri, 
Orissa. 

PUNJAB 

56. The Hindu Orphanage, Titi 
Kandi, Simla, Punjab. 

57. Yatimakhana Arya Samaj, 
Ferozpore Gantt., Punjab. 

UTfAR PRAl;ESn 

58. The Kashi Seva Samid, 
Banaras, U.P, 


59. Children’s National Insti¬ 
tute, Swaraj Bhawan, Alla¬ 
habad, U.P. 

60. Rani Ram Kumari .Vanita 
Vishram, Kashi Anathalya 
Association, Station Road, 
Banaras, U.P. 

61. Bhingaraj Anathalya, 
Kamechha, Banaras, U.P. 

62. The Hindu Orphanage, SO¬ 
SO, Lalouche Road, Kan¬ 
pur, U.P. 

HYDERABAD 

63. St. Anne’s Orphanage, Red- 
dypalam, Wardhartnapet 
P.O., Warangal District, 
Hyderabad. 

64. All Saints Orphanage, Gun- 
foundry, Hyderabad-Dn. 

65. Annesul-Gurba Orphanage, 
Namapalli, Hyderabad-Dn. 

66 . Victoria Memorial Horne 
and Industrial School, Sar- 
umagar, Hyderabad-Dn. 

67. The Darul Yatima, Bazar 
Nooral Umra, Hyderabad. 

MADHYA BHAR/\T 

68 . Madhav Anathalya, Lak- 
shmi Ganj, Lashkar, M.B. 

MYSORE 

6'9. The Majlis-e-Rifahul Mus- 
limeen Boys’ Orphanage, 
New Sayaji Rao Road, 
Mysore. 

70. Silver Jubilee Orphanage, 
Chitaldrug, Mysore State. 

71. Majlis-e-RifahuI Muslinieen 
Girls’ Orphanage, 397, 
Asoka Road, Mysore State. 

72. The Muslim Orphanage, 6, 
Dickenson Road, Bangalore, 
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SAURASHTRA 

73. Shree Nandkunverba Anath 
Balashram, Takhteswar, 
Bhavnagar, Saurashtra. 

74. Bharat Hindu Brahmcharya 
Anath Ashram, Wadhawan 
City, Saurashtra. 

75. Shri Kathiawar Nirashrit 
Balashram, Gondal Road, 
Rajkot, Saurashtra. 

76. The Jamnagar Anand Bava 
Orphanage, Outside Bedi 
Gate, Jamnagar, Saurash¬ 
tra. 

TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

77. The Kerala Balagram, Man- 
ganam, Muttambalam, Tra- 
vancore-Cochin. 

78. St. Anthony’s Convent Or¬ 
phanage, Benerji Road, 
E r n akulam, Travancore- 
Cochin State, 

79. Little Flower Orphanage, 
Kottayam, Travancore-Co- 
chin State. 

80. Infant Jesus Orphanage, 
Mulagumoodu, S. Travan- 
core. 

81. All India Arya (Hindu) 
Dharma Seva Sangha, Arya 
Kumarashram, Pottom, I'ri- 
vandrum-4. 

82 Ananda Nilayam Balika- 
maton Orphanage, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

AJMER 

83. Srimad Day anand Orphan¬ 
age, Kaisarganj, Ajmer. 

84. Yatimkhana Moina Islamii 
Khangah Dargah Sharif, 
Ajmer, 


DELHI 

85. Jain Orphanage, Darya 
Ganj, Delhi. 

16. Bharatiya Orphanage, Bazait 
Sita Ram, Delhi. 

87. St. Mary’s Home, 6, Rajpur 
Road, Delhi-8. 

88 . Foundling Home, 1, Ansa'i 
Road, Darya Ganj, Delhi. 

89. St. Anthony’s Orphanage, 

. Near Police Station, Pahar 
Ganj, Delhi. 

90. Bachon Ka Ghar, Darya 
Ganj, Delhi. 

91. Arya Orphanage, Pataudi 
House, Darya Ganj, Delhi. 

VINDHYA PRADESH 

92.. Shri Ujjaini Maharani Seva 
Jenik Anathalya, Rewa, 
V.P. 

DESTITUTE HOMES 

For Males 

ASSAM 

1. The Don Bosco Technical 
School, Laitium Kharah, 
Shillon. 

WEST BENGAL 

2. Shibpur Ramkrishna Dari- 
dra Bhandar, 92, Keshab 
Banerjee Lane, Shibpur, 
Howrah. 

3. Ram Krishna Ashram (A 
students’ home), and Wel¬ 
fare Centre, 18-20, Jodulal 
Mullick Road, Calcutta-6. 

MADRAS 

4. St. Peter’s Boys’ Hostel, 
Mazagaon, Bombay-10. 
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5 . Beggars’ Home for Males, 
Visapur, District Ahmed- 
nagar. 

MADRAS 

6 . Y.M.C.A. Boys’ Town, 
Fort, Madras-9. 

7. The Hussainy Trust, I'hous- 
and Lights, Madras-16. 

ORISSA 

8 . Ramkrishna Cottage, Ben¬ 
gali Sahi, Cuttack. 

HYDERABAD 

9. Balnivas, Bang Amberpet, 
Hyderabad. 

For Females 

ANDHRA 

1. Sree Sadhanvamma Gari, 
Seva Sadnam, Sattanapalli, 
Guntur District, Andhra. 

2. Sri Anjani Devi Adi Andhra 
Girls’ Boarding Home, Vija¬ 
yawada, Krishna District, 
Andhra. 

3. Kamla Nehru Niketanam, 
Tenali, Guntur District 
Andhra. 

4. Sri Shradhanand Harijan 
Colony, Marispet, Tenali, 
Guntur District, Andhra. 

5. Kasturimatha Harijan 
Balika Vasti Graham, 
.Repalle P.O., Guntur Dis¬ 
trict, Andhra. 

6 . Sri Kasturi Devi Industrial 
School, Nellore, Andhra. 

WEST BENGAL 

7. Nari Seva Sangh, 45, Jhow- 
tolla Road, Calcutta-19. 


8 . St. Loretto Girls’ School and 
Welfare Home, Morapai, 
Megrahat P.O., 24- Par- 
ganas. 

9. Sri Sarda Ashram, 80-1, A, 
I.ansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

BOMBAY 

10. The Poona Seva Sadan So¬ 
ciety, Smt. Natha Bai Ash¬ 
ram, 789-90, Sadashiv Peth, 
Laxmi Road, Poona-2. 

11. Vikas Grihar, P.O. Anand 
Nagar, Ahmedabad-7. 

12. Vanita Seva Samaj, Puranik 
Road, Dharwar. 

13. Seva Sadan Society, Har- 
rey Road, New Gamdevi, 
Bombay-7. 

14. R. M. Mission, Kedgaon, 
Poona District. 

15. The Salvation Army, Wo¬ 
men’s Industrial Home, 
Sion, Bombay. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

16. Poona Seva Sadan Society, 
Ambazari Road, Nagpur. 

MADRAS 

17. Sondara Ham, Raj an 
Nagar, Coimbatore District, 
Madras State. 

18. Madras Seva Sadan, 5, 
Harrington Road, Chetput, 
Madras. 

19. Kasturba Gandhi Kanya 
Gurukalam, Maharaja Pu- 
ram, Vedaranayam Tan- 
jore District, Madras. 

20. Tiruchi Seva S a h g a ra 
Abhaya Ashrarri, 2, W il- 
liams Road, Cantonment, 
Tiruchirapalli, Madras. 
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21. Avvai Home and Ashram, 
Besant Avenue, Adyar, 
Madras-20. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

22. Women’s Service Home, 
Lucknow, Hussainabad, 

HYDERABAD 

23. Anjuman Khwateen, Sugree 
Manzil, Humayun Nagar, 
Hyderabad-Dn. 

24. R a d h a k r ishan Home, 
Nanai Nagar, Near Langer 
House, Hyderabad. 

MADHYA BHARAT 

25. Vidhwa Bhawan, Ujjain, 
Madhya Bharat. 

MYSORE 

26. Abalashram, Nagasandra 
Road, Basavangudi, Ban¬ 
galore-4. 

27. Seva Sadan, 15 th Cross 
Road, Malleswaram, Ban¬ 
galore-3. 

SAURASHTRA 

28. Vikas Vidyalaya, Wadha- 
wan City, Saurashtra. 

29. Shri Kanta Stree Vikas 
Griha, Bhakti Nagar, Raj¬ 
kot. 

30. Niradhar Ashakta Stree 
Ashram, Gundavadi, Raj¬ 
kot. 

31. Vanita Vishram, Vijayaba 
Avenue, Krishna Nagar, 
Bhavnagar. 

TRA^ ANCORE-COCHIN 

32. Sri Mulam Shashtipurthi 
Samavaka, Hindu Mahila 
Mandiram, Trivandrum. 


KUTCH 

33. Kutch Mahila Kalyan Ken¬ 
dra, Mundra, Kutch. 

For Males & Females 

ANDHRA 

1. Sri Sayee Destitute Home, 
Dharmavaram, Anantapur, 
Andhra. 

2. Sree Bala Saraswati Stree 
Samajam, Tanuku, Ahdhra. 

3. Sri Gandhi Gram Saubha- 
gya Ashram, P.O. Viziana- 
garam, Andhra. 

BIHAR 

4. Home for the Homeless, 
MuzafTarpur. 

BOMBAY 

5. The David Sassoon Infirm 
Asylum, 71, Sadashiv Peth, 
Poona-2. 

6 . Mahipatram Rupram Ash¬ 
ram, Outside Raipur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 

7. King George V Memorial 
Infirmary & Lady D. Jehan- 
gir Home for the Destitutes, 
Mahalaxmi, Bombay. 

8 . St. Anthony’s Home, Bel- 
lar’s Road, Byculla, Bom¬ 
bay-5. 

MADRAS 

9. Friend-in-Need Society, 26, 
Poonamallee High Road, 
Madras-3. 

10. Holy Angels’ Convent, 
Kumbakonam, T a n j o r e, 
Madras. 

11. West Hill Homes, Kozhi¬ 
kode. 
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PUNJAB 

12. Pingalwara Home, Amrit¬ 
sar. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

13. Seva Sadan, Tahsingunj, 
Lucknow. 

HYDERABAD 

14. Vidya Mandir, K i s a ii 
Nagar, Balkonda P.O,, 
Nizammabad District, Hy¬ 
derabad. 

TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

15. Maraman Convention, 
D h a r magiri Mandirain, 
Kumbanad, Travancorc- 
Cochin. 

DELHI 

16. Kasturba Niketan, Lajpat 
Nagar, Delhi. 

17. Delhi Poor Home, Delhi. 

PONDICHERRY 

18. Sisters of the Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, (St. Anthony’s 
Home), Pondicherry. 


1. Bani Bhawan, Nari Sikslia 
Samiti, 294-3, Upper Circu¬ 
lar Road, Calcutta. 

BOMBAY 

2. The David Sassoon Infirm 
Asylum, 71, Sadashiv Peth, 
Poona-2. 

MADHYA BHARAT 

3. Apanga Sevashram, Maha- 
kal Road, Ujjain, M.B. 

KUTCH 

4. Home for the Old, Infirm 
and Unattached Women & 
Children, Adipur, Gandhi- 
dham, Kutch. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 

BENGAL 

1. Light House for the Blind, 
29, Russa Road, Calcutta. 

2. Calcutta Blind School, 
Behala, Calcutta. 

BIHAR 

3. The Patna Blind School, 
Patna. 

4. S. P. G. Blind School, Ran¬ 
chi, Bihar. 

BOMBAY 

5. School for the Blind, Nav- 
rangpura, Elis Bridge, Ah- 
medabad. 

6 . Victoria Memorial School 
for the Blind, Tardeo, Bom¬ 
bay. 

7. Happy Home and School 
for the Blind, B.D.D. Chawl 
No. 52, 3rd Floor, Worli, 
Bombay-18. 

8 . Poona School and Home 
for the Blind, 14-17, Kore- 
gaon Park, Poona-1, Bom¬ 
bay. 

The N. S. D. Industrial 
Home for the Blind, B.D.D. 
Chawl No. 52, Worli, Bom¬ 
bay. 

MADRAS 

10. T. D. & T. A. School for 
the Blind, Palamcottah, 
Tirunelvelli, Madras. 

PUNJAB 

11. Institution for the Blind 
(Andh Vidyalay), Amritsar. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

12. The Kashi Seva Sanuti, 
Banaras. 

13. Training Centre for the 
adult Blind, Rajpur Road, 
Dehra Dun. 


INFIRMARIES 

WEST BENGAL 
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SAURASHTRA 

14. Shri Krishna Kumar Sinhaji 
School & Home for the 
Blind, Takhteshwar Plot, 
Bhavnagar. 

DELHI 

15. Industrial Home and School 
for the Blind, Lai Kuan, 
Badarpur, Delhi. 

16. Rashtriya Virja Nand Andh 
Kanya Vidyalaya, 13-A{16, 
W.E.A. Karol Bagh, New 
Delhi. 

17. Institution for the Blind, 
Punchkuin Road, New 
Delhi. 

SCHOOLS FOR DEAF AND 

BLIND 

MADRAS 

1. School for the Blind and the 
Deaf, Cathedral P.O., Mad¬ 
ras-6. 

HYDERABAD 

2. Government School for 
Blind and Deaf, Malakpet, 
Hyderabad-Dn.-2. 
MADHYA BHARAT 

3. Deaf and Dumb and Blind 
School, 23, M a r t a n d 
Chowk, Indore M.B. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

ASSAM 

1. B. D. S. Deaf and Dumb 
School, Noonmati Road, 
Gauhati. 

BIHAR 

2. Patna Deaf and Dumb 
School, Nela Road, Kadam- 
kuan, Patna-3. 


3. Kshitish Deaf & Diirnb 
School, Nibaranpur, P.O. 
Henu, Ranchi, Bihar. 

BENGAL 

4. Shyambazar Deaf and 
Dumb School, 12-2A, Bal- 
ram Ghosh Street, Cal¬ 
cutta-4. 

5. Murshidabad Deaf and 
Dumb School, Khagra P.O., 
District Berhampore, West 
Bengal. 

6. The Calcutta Deaf and 
Dumb School, 293, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta-9. 

BOMBAY 

7. The Deaf and Dumb Insti¬ 
tute, 20-96, Morarji Peth, 
Wadgaonkar Chawl, Oppo¬ 
site Navives Police Chowky, 
Sholapur, Bombay. 

8. Bombay Institution for the 
Deaf and Mutes, 33, Nisbit 
Road, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

9. The School for Deaf and 
Mutes, Navrangpura, Ellis 
Bridge, Ahmedabad. 
MADHYA PRADESH 

10. The Bhonsle Deaf & Dumb 
School, Subhash Chander 
Road, Nagpur. 

MADRAS 

11. Florence Swainson Deaf 
School, Palamcottah, Mad¬ 
ras. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

12. U.P. Deaf and Dumb Insti¬ 
tute, 12-A, Nawab Yusuf 
Road, Allahabad. 

TR.4VANCORE-COCHIN 

13. Deaf and Dumb School, 
Tiruvalla, Travancore-Co- 
chin State. 
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DELHI 

14. Government Lady No^'ce 
School for the Deaf, Feroze- 
shah Kotla, New Delhi. 

HOMES FOR LEPROSY 

PATIENTS 

ASSAM 

1. Kuthori Leprosy Colony, 
P.O. Kuthori, Dhubri, 
Assam. 

BOMBAY 

2. Nasik Leprosy Hospital, 
P.O. Panchvati, Nasik, 
Bombay. 

3. The Parvati Leper Infirm¬ 
ary and Lady Wilson Lep¬ 
rosy Clinic, Katargam, 
Surat, Bombay. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

4. Akhil Bharat Sarve Seva 
Sangh, Dartpur Kusht 
Dham, P.O. Nalwadi, Dis¬ 
trict Wardha, M.P. 

MADRAS 

5. Bobbin Prema Samaiam, 
Bobbin, Srikakulam, Mad¬ 
ras. 

6. Sacred Heart Leprosy Hos¬ 
pital, P.O. Sakkottai, Kum- 
bakonam, Tanjore, Madras. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

7. Kusht Sevashram, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Uttar Pradesh. 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 

BIHAR 

1. Reformatory School, Haza- 
ribagh. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

2. Reformatory School, Jabal¬ 
pur. 


PUNJAB 

3. Reformatory School, HiSsat; 
UTTAR PRADESH 

4. Reformatory School, Luck¬ 
now. 

BORSTAL SCHOOLS 

WEST BENGAL 

1. Borstal School, Berhampur. 

BOMBAY 

2. Borstal School, Dharwar. 

MADRAS 

3. Borstal School, Palam- 
cottah. 

CERTIFIED SCHOOLS 

MADRAS 

1. Government Junior Certi¬ 
fied School, Ranipet, N. A. 
District. 

2. Poor Homes Society, Certi¬ 
fied School, Reception 
Homes and Rescue Home 
and Shelter, Silver Hill 
Homes, Kozhikode-6. 

3. The Bala Mandir, 42, Go- 
p a t h y Narayanswamy 
Chetty Road, T. Nagar, 
Madras-17. 

4. The Madras Society for the 
Protection of Children, 465, 
T. H. Road, Madras-21. 

5. Mohite Playground, Body 
Guard Road, Madras. 

6. Government Senior and Ju¬ 
nior Certified Schools for 
Girls, 85, Purasawal Kam, 
High Road, Madras-10. 

HYDERABAD 

7. Kutti Vellodi Children 
Home, Certified School, 
Musheerabad, Hyderabad. 


23 
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TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

8. Certified School, Trivan- 
drum-6. 

BOMBAY 

9. Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home 
for Children, King’s Circle, 
Shradhanand Road, Mat- 
unga, Bombay-19. 

10. The Wasoodev Babajee 
Nowrungay Orphanage and 
Foundling Asylum, Pand- 
harpur. District, Sholapur, 
Bombay. 

11. The Children Home, Man- 
khurd, P.O. Trombay, 
Greater Bombay. 

12. The David Sassoon Indus¬ 
trial School, 83, Lady Haul¬ 
ing Road, Mahim, Bom¬ 
bay-16. 

13. Shradhanand Anath Mahil- 
ashram. King’s Circle, Shra¬ 
dhanand Road, Bombay-19. 

14. Poona Seva Sadan Society, 
Damodar Bhimjee Anath- 
alya, (Home for the Home¬ 
less) 789, Sadashiv Peth, 
Poona-2. 

15. Yaravda Industrial School, 
Poona-6. 

16. Hingne Stree Shikshan 
Samstha, Hingne Budruk, 
Poona-4. 

17. Government Certified 
School for Girls, Sirur, Dis¬ 
trict, Poona. 

18. Government Certified 
School, Sholapur. 

19. Baroda Certified School, 
Baroda. 

20. The Surat Certified School, 
Surat, Bombav. 


21. Certified School, Hubli. 

22. S. Monica’s School, Ah- 
mednagar. 

23. St. Andrew’s CMS Girls’ 
School, Nasik, Bombay 

]AIL DEPARTMENTS 

ASSAM 

1. District Jail, Tezpur. 

2. District Jail, Golaghat. 

3. District Jail, Gauhati. 

4. District Jail, Dhubri. 

5. District Jail, Jorhat. 

6. District Jail, Shillong. 

WEST BENGAL 

7. Midnapore Central Jail, 
Bengal. 

8. Alipore Central Jail, Ali- 
pore, Calcutta-27. 

9. Pre.sidency Jail, P.O. Ali¬ 
pore, Calcutta. 

10. Burdwan District Jail, Burd- 
wan. West Bengal. 

11. Howrah Jail, West Bengal. 

12. Dum Dum Central Jail, 
Bengal. 

13. Berhampore Central Jail, 
P.O. Berhampore, District 
Murshidabad, West Beng.d 

BIHAR 

14. Female Cum-Juvenile Jail, 
Bhagalpore. 

BOMBAY 

15. Baroda Central Prison, 
Baroda. 

16. Kolhapore District Prison, 
Kolhapore District. 

17. Special Prison, Karwar, Dis¬ 
trict North Kanara. 

18. Ahmedabad Central Prison, 
Ahmed abad-5. 

19. District Prison, Dhulia. 
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20. Arthur Road Prison, Bom¬ 
bay. 

21. House of Correction, By- 
culla, Bombay. 

22. Belgaum Central Prison, 
Bombay State. 

2.3. Worli Prison, Bombay. 

24(a) Visapur District Prison, 
Visapur, District Ahmed- 
nagar. 

24(b) Yaravda Female Jail, 
Yaravda, Poona-6. 

25. Yaravda Central Prison, 
Poona-6. 

26. Nasik Road Central Prison, 
Poona. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

27. District Jail, Sagar. 

28. District Jail, Amravati. 

29. District Jail, Bilaspore. 

30. District Jail, Akola. 

31. Central Jail, Nagpur. 

32. Central Jail, Raipur. 

MADRAS 

.33. Central Jail, Vellore. 

34. The Penitentiary, Madras. 

35. Madurai Jail, Madurai. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

36. Central Prison, Naini. 

37. Ghazipur District Jail, 
Ghazipur. 

38. District Jail, Sitapur. 

39. District Jail, Bareilly. 

40. Central Prison, Banaras. 

41. Unao District Jail, Unao. 

42. District Jail, Luknow. 

43. Model Jail, Lucknow. 

44. Faizabad District Jail, 
Faizabad. 

45. Central Prison, Fateh Garb. 

46. Central Prison, Agra. 


47. District Jail, Agra. 

48. District Jail, Meerut. 

HYDERABAD 

49. Secunderabad District Jail, 
Hyderabad. 

50. Central Prison, Hyderabad. 
MADHYA BHARAT 

51. District Jail, Barwant. 

52. District Jail, Rajgarh. 

53. Central Jail, Lashkar. 

54. Central Jail, Indore. 

55. First Class District Jail, 
Indore. 

MYSORE 

56. Central Jail, Bellary-2. 

PEPSU 

57. District Jail, Faridkot. 

58. District Jail, Nabha. 

59. Central Jail, Patiala. 

RAJASTHAN 

60. Central Jail, Jaipur. 

61. District Jail, Bharatpur. 

62. District Jail, Bikaner. 

.4JMER 

63. Ajmer Central Jail, Ajmer. 

BHOPAL 

64. Central Jail, Bhopal. 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 

65. District Jail, Chamba. 

SAURASHTRA 

66. District Jail, Junagarh. 

67. Central Prison, Rajkot. 

KUTCH 

68. Central Prison, Bhuj. 

AFTER-CARE ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS 

BOMBAY 

1. District Probation and 
After-Care Association, Sho- 
lapur, 165-D, Railway 
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Lines, Samaj Sewa Road, 
Remand Home, Sholapur. 

2. The Bombay State Proba¬ 
tion and After-Care Asso¬ 
ciation, B.I.T. Block No. 
33, King’s Circle, Matunga, 
Bombay-19. 

3. Industrial and Agricultural 
Settlement, Bijapur. 

4. District Probation and 

After-Care Association, Ah- 
mednagar. 

5. The District Probation and 
A f t e r-Care AssociatioJi, 
1162-5, Shivaji Nagar, 
Poona-5. 

6. District Probation and 

A f t e r-Care Association, 
Sholapur. 

7. Child Welfare Society and 
the District Probation and 
A f t e r-Care Association, 
Atwa Lines, Surat. 

8. North Kanara District Pro¬ 
bation and After-Care Asso¬ 
ciation, Karwar. 

9. District Probation and 

A f t e r-Care Association, 
Nasik. 

10. District Probation and 

A f t e r-Care Association, 
Remand Home, Jilha Road, 
Jcilgaon, E.K. 

11. The Belgaum District Pro¬ 
bation and After-Care Asso¬ 
ciation, Fort Belgaum. 

12. The Bombay State Proba¬ 
tion and After-Care Asso¬ 
ciation, Opp. Don Boscc, 
Matunga, Bombay-19. 


13. The Released Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, Madalpur, Ahme- 
dabad-6. 

14. District Probation and 
A f t e r-Care Association, 
Bhiwandi. 

15. District Probation and 
A f t e r-Care Association, 
Thana. 

WEST BENGAL 

16. Bengal After-Care Associa¬ 
tion, 43, Dharamtalla Road, 
North, P.O. Bally, District 
Howrah. 

MADRAS 

17. Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, North A r c o t 
Branch, Vellore, N.A. Dis¬ 
trict. 

18. The Madras State Dis¬ 
charged Prisoners’ .\id So¬ 
ciety, Geschow Home, 95, 
Mount Road, Teynampet, 
Madras-18. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

19. U.P. Crime Prevention So¬ 
ciety, Lucknow. 

FIT PERSONS’ INSTITU¬ 
TIONS 

BOMBAY 

1. Church of Scotland Mission 
Children’s Home, Paud, 
Poona District. 

2. The Backward Class Hostel 
for Girls’, Fort, Belgaum. 

3. St. Margaret’s School, 2iid 
Staveley Road, Poona-1. 

4. D. N. Sirur Home, Prari- 
hana Samaj Road, Vile 
Parle, Bombay-24. 
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APPENDIX XXX (b) 

Table Indicating Annual Averages of the Inmates in the Schools for Blind and Deaf. 
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APPENDIX XXXI (a) 

Table Indicating the Age and Sex Distribution of Inmates in the Fit Person’s Institutions. 
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APPENDIX XXXI ^c) 

Table Indicating the Various Sources of Income and Heads of Eixpenditure of the Fit Person’s Institutions. 
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APPENDIX XXXII 

(Giving the list of Books, Pamphlets and Reports used) 

BOOKS 

1. Advani, Lai. “Blind Welfare in the U.K.” 

2. Barker, F. A. “The Modem Prison System in India.” 

3. Best, Harry. “Deafness and Deaf in the U.S.” 

4. Fox, Lionel, W. “The English Prison and Borstal System^.” 

5. Frampton, M. E. “Education of the Blind.” 

6.. Gittins, John. “Approved School Boys.” 

7. Haider, Dr. R. M. “Society and the Visually Handicapped,” 

8. Indian Publications Ltd., Fort, Bombay. “Penology in India,” 

9. Jagadisan, T. N. “All About Leprosy.” 

10. Kessles, Henry H. “Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi¬ 
capped.” 

11. Ministries of Social Affairs of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden, 1953. “Freedom & Welfare.” 

12. Mother and Child Care in the U.S,S.R. 

13. National Institute for the Deaf, London. “All About the Deaf.” 

14. Oberai, G. R. “Correction and Rehabilitation of Juvenile 
Delinquents in U.P..” 

15. Public Education in U.S.S.R. 

16. Roy, Subodh Chander. “The Blind in India & Abroad.” 

17. Social Welfare Board, Sweden. “Social Sweden.” 

18. Swartout, Hubert, O. “Modern Medical Counsellor, Social 
Survey Quarterly.” 

19. Tidsskrift, Socialt, “Social Denmark.” ^ 

20. Wadia, A. R. “The Handicapped Child.” 

21. White' House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
Vol. IV(B): Appleton Century, New York. “The Handicapped 

Child.” 



REPORTS & PAMPHLETS 


1. All-India Leprosy Workers’ Conference, Jamshedpur Session 
Report, 1955. 

2. First All-India Conference for the Blind, 1952. Collection of 
papers presented at the Conference. 

3. Bhore Committee Report. 

4. Joint Committee Report on Blindness in India, 1944. 

5. Report of the Committee on Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, 
London. 

6. Reckless Report. 

7. Rehabilitation of the Accoustically Handicapped. Dr. C. A. 
Amesur. 

8. “Way Out of Silence & Darkness.” Kavaligikar, Mr. Ram- 
chander Rao. 

9. Jussawala, K. N. K. “Blind Children & Their Rehabilitation,” 

10. Jussawala, K. N. K. United Nations Fellowship Report. 

11. Ford Plan for the Employment of the Handicapped. 

12. Report of the Committee on Juvenile Employment Service 
1945. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

13. The Reports of the Advisory Council on Education in Scotland. 
“The Education of the Handicapped Pupils.” 

14. Annual Report of the Council of Central After-Care Associa¬ 
tion (U.K.). 

15. “Making Citizens.” His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946. 

16. Prisons & Borstals, 1950. Home Office, Government of Great 
Britain. 

17. The Probation Service, 1952. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

18. Report of the Homes Committee of the Scottish Advisory 
Council on Child Care, 1950. 



19. Memorandum on Juvenile Delinquency. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1949. 

20. Report of the Care of Children Committee, 1946. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London. 

21. Report of the Boarding Out Committee, Edinburg, 1950. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

22. Report of a Comm i tee to Review Punishments in Prisons, 
Borstal Institutions, Approved Schools and Remand Homes; 
Parts I, 11, III and IV, 1951. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
London. 

23. Memorandum by the Home Office on the conduct of Children’s 
Homes, 1950. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

24. Training in Child Care, 1946. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London. 

25. Rehabilitation and Care of the Disabled in Britain; British 
Information Services. Office of the U.K. High Commissioner 
in India. 

26. Bombay State Probation & After-Care Association Annual 
Report, 1952-53. 

27. U.P. Crime Prevention Society, Annual Report, 1952-53. 

28. The Madras Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. Annual Report 

1951- 1952, 1953, 1954. 

29. The Deaf in India, Vol. IV, V & VI. 

, 30. Annual Administrative Reports of Juvenile Branch for 1945-46, 
1946-47, 1947-48, 1948-49, 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52, 

1952- 53. 

31. Proceedings of the Madras State Conference of Correctional 
Officers, 1955. 

32. Annual Report, 1954. The Hind Kusht Nivaran Sangh. 

33. Jails Reforms Committee Report of Uttar Pradesh, 1946. 
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APPENDIX XXXIII 

(Giving the method which was followed to determine the age-group 
division in the population for the blind and the deaf.) 


India has a total population of 34,95,93,524 persons. The 
various age-group divisions are as follo^^s: 



Male 

Female 

Percentage 
of the Total 

Below 1 year 

58,20,763 

56,68,197 

3.28 

1-— 4 years 

1,79,39,286 

1,79,07,518 

10.25 

5—14 years 

4,47,02,897 

4,19,88,861 

24.79 

15—24 years 

.3,06,71,972 

3,00,52,335 

17.37 

25—34 years 

2,78,74,703 

2,66,32,897 

22.48 

35—44 years 

2,20,31,938 

1,95,28,364 


45—54 years 

1,57,18,686 

1,38,98,327 

8.47 

55—64 years 

90,64,548 

86,24,304 


65—74 years 

38,67,562 

39,75,667 

8.27 

75 and above 

16,29,982 

17,56,145 


Age division not 
known 

1,11,503 

1,16,979 

,06 

Total 

17,94,33,840 

17,01,49,684 



Grand Total 34,95,83,524 

The figures for the first three age-groups in the case of the Blind 
were calculated on the basis of the percentage of these age-groups 
to the total population as given in the above table. 

The figures for the age-groups 15—18 were calculated by split¬ 
ting the figures for 15—24 on the following basis: 

The Census Report paper No. 3 in Age Table E gives the 
year-wise figures for all the States. The figures for the age-group 
15—19 were given as follows: 


Page 168-170. 
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15—19: 1,45,230 Males and 1,34,751 Females which total 
2,79,981. From this the figures for the number of persons in 19 
years (53,874) were substracted which left a total of 2,26,197. 

From the same table the figures for the age-group 20—24 were 
taken and adding them to the figure for 15—19 year age-group 
were found which came to 5,42,444. It was found that the number 
of persons between 15—18 was thd same as of the number of persons 
in 15—24 years age-group of the same sample. 

The figures for the age-group 15—24 were thus split into two 
15—18 and 19—24 years age-group on the basis of the percentage 
worked out in the table. The remaining groups were put together 
to obtain the required 19—54 and 54 above age-group divisions. 

The number of persons in the various age-groups for the blind 
and the deaf was calculated on the basis of the percentages thus 
obtained. 
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APPENDIX XXXIV 


(Giving the method by which the number of dischargees was cal¬ 
culated from the various Correctional as well as Non-Correctional 

Institutions.) 

i) In the case of Non-Correctional Institutions the number 
of persons who are above the age of fifteen were taken 
as persons who would be going out of the institutions with¬ 
in a period of next five years. With this number for the 
number of institutions studied as the basis, an estim.atc 
of the persons discharged from the known non-correctiomil 
institution was calculated. Following this procedure the 
total number of dischargees came to be 21,657 which was 
rounded off to an approximate figure of 22,000. 

ii) In the case of Correctional Institutions the figures of 
releases for 1953—1954 were taken to stand for the aver¬ 
age number of yearly releases from the institutions studied. 
A proportional figure of releases for the total number of 
correctional institutions was then calculated. This was 
subsequently multiplied by five in order to get an estim¬ 
ate of releases for the next five years. 



APPENDIX XXXV 


(Schedule used for the study of Non-Correctional Institutions) 


T: Name artd Address: 

2. Registered or Unregistered: 

S. , Date of Registration:. 

4. Sponsoring Society, if any: 

5. Date of establishment of the Society: 

(if there is a Sponsoring Body) 

6. Date of establishment of the Institution: 

7. Name of Founder or Founders of the Society: 

8. Name of Founder of the Institution: 

9. Name(s) of the major Donor or Donors: 

10. Name of Present President: 

11. Name of Present Secretary: 

12. Name of present paid Officer-in-Charge, if any: 

(In absence of paid officer, specify the responsible officer-in- 
charge.) 

A. INMATES 

13. ‘ Age and Sex Distribution of Present Inmates. 

Age-Group Less than 1—4 5—14 15—18 19—54 54 and above Total 
1 year __ _ 

Female 

Male 

Total 


14. 


Actual number of Inmates (on the last date of the month 
specified). 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


F 


March 

M 

June 

F 

M 

September 

F 

M 

December 

F 

M 

Annual Av. 

F 

M 
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15. Are there any inmates who are physically and mentally handi¬ 
capped? 

Please give the actual number each of the following categories; 


a) Blind d) Mentally handicapped 

b) Crippled e) Others 

c) Deaf & Blind 

B. ADMIlVISTRATION 


1. Constitution of the Managing Body: 

S.|No. Name Age Present dcsigna- Occupation 

tion, if any 


2. What type of records do you 
Check against the following: 

a) Admission 

b) School Progress 

c) Health and diet 


maintain regarding inmates? 

d) General Progress of indi¬ 
vidual inmates 

e) Discharge 

f) Follow-up 


3. Please give the details of the staff. Staff could be grouped 
into Administrative, Ministerial, Educational, Social Service, 
Custodial, etc., etc. 


i) 

Number 

a) Basic pay 

ii) 

Designation 

b) D.A. 

iii) 

Qualifications and expe¬ 

c) Other allowances 


rience 

vii) *P.F. or Pension 

iv) 

Duties assigned 

Privileges 

V) 

Scale of pay 

viii) Leave 

vi) 

Present Pay 

ix) Other facilities 


(Please mention if any staff member has attended short or long 
term training courses and I or has work experience). 

*Please state against the designation of each staff member whe¬ 
ther he|she is entitled for Provident Fund andlor Pension Privileges. 
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4. Are there any persons who regularly come and help you 
voluntarily? 

i) Serial Number 

ii) Name 

iii) Age 

iv) Sex 

v) Occupation 

vi) Type of work in which help is given 

vii) Amount of time given per week 

viii) Allowances, Honorarium, etc. 

(Specify amount and category) 

itc) Any volunteer organiaation with which associated 
xj Remarks 

5. How do you think these people got interested in the work of 
of the institution? Please give detailed information as far as 
possible. 

Co-ordination 

6. Mention the names and addresses of other institutions in your 
town offering services of the kind you arc giving or services of 
a complementary nature. 

7. Mention the names of institutions with whom you co-operate. 

8. In what way do you help other institutions and vice versa ^ 
Specify service in which help is given or obtained, e.g. school¬ 
ing, hospitalization, etc., etc. 

9. Do the heads of similar institutions in your town meet often 
to discuss common problems? How' often, with what results? 

C. MANAGEMENT 

(The following questions regarding intake policy and procedure do 
not apply to institutions where all the inmates are committed by 

courts.) 

Intake Policy and Procedure 

1. Who brings the inmates to the institutions? 

(1) Parents 

(2) Relative? 
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(3) School Teachers 

(4) Social Service Agencies 

(5) Hospitals and Clinics 

(6) Voluntary Workers 

(7) Police 

(8) Denominational Organizations 

(Parish Church, Archdiocese, Parsi Panchayat) 

(9) Labour Welfare Centres 

(10) Any other 

2. What does the person or agency have to do to get the inmates 
admitted? 

(1) Submit application 

(2) Furnish guarantee or security 

(3) Promise to pay towards maintenance. How much?- 

3. If a person approaches on his own, will he be admitted? If 
so, how? 

4. What are the facts that you try to ascertain in considering a 
childjperson for admission? 

(Caste, parenthood, address, relations, work record, etc.) 

5. How do you ascertain these facts? 

6. Do you, at any stage, interview the inmate before he is admitted? 

7. What arc the considerations that go into the decision on 
admission? 

(Age, sex, religion, sect, availability of financial support of the 
child, etc.) 

8. Who is the final authority on admission? 

9. How much time is required approximately to convey the deci¬ 
sion on admission to the applicant? 

10. Do you maintain a waiting list of childrenipersoris who are 
eligible but cannot be admitted? 

11. Are there any emergency procedures for admission of special 
cases? 

12. How many applications were received and how many were 
rejected in the past year? 

13. What were the major reasons for rejection? 

14. Do you have any subsequent contacts with the person (s) bring¬ 
ing the childjperson? 

15. Are there any special provisions to restore a child to his guard¬ 
ians, if they so desire? 
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D. EDUCATION 

(The question applies primarily to children inmates) 

Give the number of inmates availing of formal educational 
facilities ip the table given below: 

a) Serial Number 

b) Level of education 

i) Pre-School 

ii) Primary School 

iii) Middle School 

iv) High School 

v) Higher Education 

c) Total number of inmates under training 

d) Number of inmates in the School provided by the insthu- 

tion 

e) . Number bfiigmates sent to Municipal or other Schools 

f) Remarks 

a. Do the inmates, going from the institutions to Munici¬ 
pal Schools, receive any concession in fees, books, etc.? 

b. Are there any other facilities for inmates going to 
Municipal Schools? 

c. Are there an^ cases of inmates mentally deficient or 
who cannot be educated or who can be educated 

, .,with very great difficulty? 

What do you do with such cases? 

What is the number of such cases at present? 

d. Do you provide books to the children? 

{Nate’. Please mention whether you have a separate allocation 
in your annual budget for the purchase of text books. 
If so, how much money is allotted approximately or do 
you collect funds for the purchase of text books or do 
yoii accept second-hand books from charitable persons 
or institutions?) 

i /.. Are there any cases of inmates who play truant from Schools? 

How many such cases are there in a year op an average? 

Ho\y dp you deal vyitfi guch cases? 
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18. Does the institution have a library? 

a) How many books are there at present? 

b) What types of books are there in the library? 

c) How are they distributed among the inmates? 

d) What is the basis for selection in purchasing new books? 

19. Are the inmates encouraged to read newspapers and magazines? 
If so, which are the newspapers and magazines purchased? 
How regularly? How are these distributed? 

20. What is the programme of religious instruction followed in this 
institution? 

Injormd Education 

21. What are the different groups in which inmates arc divided 
for purposes of work and living? 

(Such as groups assigned to different duties, groups in terms of 
their dormitories). 

22. Who are the leaders of these groups and how do they come to 
be leaders? 

23. Do you have any system of marks or rewards or punishment 
to ensure participation by inmates in the various activities? 

24. Are there any other activities (apart from the routine) organized 
for and by the inmates? 

Games 

Sports competitions 

Debates and mock-parliaments 

Hikes and picnic's 

Dramatics 

Hobby clubs 

Music 

Arts and Crafts 

25. What is the responsibility assigned to the inmates in the execu¬ 
tion of these activities? Do they get opportunity for handling 
money? 

26. What is the daily and weekly routine pf the institution? 
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27. What are some of the problems of discipline that you come 
across? And how are such problems met? 

Stealing 

Quarelling and fighting 
Running away 

Non-participation in activities 
Insubordination to authority 

Non-conformity with the rules of the institutions regarding 
daily routine 

For jails and other correctional institutions: 

Homosexuality 

Gambling 

28. To what extent are the inmates associated in the maintenance 
of discipline? 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

29. Do you have a regular programme of health education of 
inmates? 

30. Do you organise popular lectures, dramas, film shows, etc. on 
public health and personal hygiene? 

31. Do you organise any drive for the cleanliness of the institution? 
If so, how often? 

32. Is any other attempt made for the health education of inmates? 
Vocational Training 

33. Do you give vocational training to the inmates? 

34. What are the different types of vocations that you give? 

35. What are the contacts and syllabus of each category of voca¬ 
tional training class? 

(Please attach a copy of the syllabus, if available.) 

a. Serial Number 

b. Name of Vocation 

c. Designation of Staff Member 

d. Duties 

e. Qualifications and Experience 

f. Percentage of staff to the trainees 

g. Rennarks 



Choice of Voca'.ion 

36. How do you choose a particular vocation for purposes of train- 
ins? Is if 0*1 basis of: 


(1) 

ease of training 

(2) 

availability of raw material 

(3) 

availability of ready market 

(4) 

special suitability for the type of inmates 

■ (5) 

any other considerations 

T rainees 



Please give the number of inmates who are taking training at 

present in the following table against the name of each vocation: 

Serial Number 

Name of Vocation 

Number of inmates under training 

In Institution’s own Ttaining Centre 

In Training Centre outside the Institution 

Remarks 

37. Do the inmates receive training in all the vocations or only in 
some? 

38. Is the choice for training in a particular vocation made by 
the inmate or by the authorities, and how is this choice made’ 

Production Centre 

39. Do you have separate Production Centre in addition the voca¬ 
tional training class? 

40. Is vour Production Centre economically self-sufficient!profit- 
ablc'subsidized? 

(Please give a de.scriptivc account of the manner in which the 
centre is organized and the sense in w'hich it is either self-suffi¬ 
cient or profitable or subsidized). 

41. What is the nature of the purchase, production or,sales organi¬ 
sation that you have? 

42. Does the produce of your centre compare in quality and cost 
with other comparable articles in market? 



-Ple'ase as much economic data as possible oa tlie follow 
ing points about the centre: 

fa) Capital expenses over land, building, machinery, etc. 

fb) Annual expenditure over raw-material. 

fc) T,e4al.,annual jneomc of the centre. 

(4) Total annual expenditure of the centre. 

44. Are the inmates employed in the Production Centre pp com¬ 
pletion of training, if so, are the inmates given wages for wotk 
done in the prbdilctldh-'centre and on what basis? 

45. Do the inmates nave any lund in which they can deposit their 
earned wages and also on which they need money? 

Who manages the fund and how often money can be drawn 
by an inmate? 

46. What steps does the institution talce to hand over the earned 
wages to an inmate, when he is discharged from the institution? 

tiehabilitdtion 

47. Does the institution or any other body connected with the 
institution render any pre-discharge service to the inmates? 

48’. 'Mas the institution employed any of its old inmates (Male or 
Female)? 

49. When an inmate goes out from the institution, do you offer 
him any help to secure a job or do you advance, any capital 
to secure hLs vocational rehabilitation? 

50*.-'-Do^s-rhe institiitioru follow him up and; df, so, for how long? 

51. What steps docs the institution.take to sequre the rehabilitation 
of inmates in family and community life? Does the institution 
have any Public Relations and Publicity Programme? , . 

52. Does the institution arrange fon marriage for it?, .inmates? If 
so, what procedures arc followed? 

53. Do you have any service for giving children in "adoption? 

54. What are the proccdiifes?' 

What are the facts that vou .fry to hscerthin''relating to pros¬ 
pective parents? 

How do you ascertain the facts? 

Does the prospective parent have choice in the selection cf 
the child that he wants' to adopt? 

HoV^ifc'IW^^lped toAldebt^ 

From your point oP'vit'Wi how do you seject a child to be given 
. in adoption? 
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55. How many inmates have been given in adoption during the 
year ending March, 1954. 

56. Does the institution have an organization of ex-inmatcs? If so 
give details. 

57. Do you have any records for your old inmates? 

58. Do you have any kind of contact with those who have left the 
institution? 

59. Have there been any cases of expulsion of children from the 
institution during the year ending March, 1954. Where did 
they go after expulsion? 

FINANCE 

(The questietls regarding sources of income do tlbt apply to Gov¬ 
ernment institutions) 

60. Specify net value of capital assets! (Please give the amount 
in words) 

Bank Balances 
Total Annual Income 

61. Please give information regarding sources of income against 
each of the following items: 

Income from Assets 

(1) Income from Capital Assets. 

(a) Nature of ".ssets. 

(b) Whether assets are earmarked for specific purposes. 

(2) Interest on bank balances. 

Private Sources 

( 1) Income from donations. 

(2) Income from subscription. 

(3) Income from members. 

(4) Income from sale of publications. 

(5) Funds given in charity 

(6) Income from internal production 

(7) Any other source. 

Grants from Municipality or Government 

(1) Grant-in-aid from local bodies e.g. Municipality, 

(2) Grants from State Government. 

(3) Grants from Central Government. 
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(4) Grants from Central Social Welfare Board. 

(5) Funds from parent organizations. 

ITEM OF EXPENDITURE 


(Annual expenditure on Vocational Training and After-Care to 

be clearly given) 



Total Per Capita 


Total Per Capita 

I. 

Diet 

8. 

Social Service 

2. 

Clothing 

9. 

Equipment 

3. 

Housing 

10. 

Transport 

4. 

Education 

11. 

Public Relations & publicity 

5. 

Health and Sanitation 

12. 

After-Care 

6. 

Vocational Training 

13. 

Establishment 

7. 

Recreation 

14. 

Capital Expenditure 


Please attach the audited financial statement for the previous 
year—19 
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LIST OF QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION WITH HMDS 
OF NON-CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

1. Could you give an;* idea of the average number of persons dis¬ 
charged from your institution per year? 

2. Would you be in a position to say generally what the indivi¬ 
duals would be doing after they leave the institution? 

3. What would you say is the attitude of the inmates to the pros¬ 
pect of their leaving the institution- Do they look forward to it 
or are they anxious about what they would do .later? 

4. Do you undertake follow-up studies of discharged inmates tc 
know the extent of after-care problems in youi own sphere oi 
work? 

5. What are the after-care services that you are rendering to the 
inmates of your institution? 

6. What do you think are softie oUtlie ways in which the institu¬ 
tion could help the out-going inmates to settle down as irtde- 
pendent members of the society? 

7. What are the difficulties in terms of finance, personnel, mate¬ 
rial equipment, etc. that stand in the way of your being able 
to provide these services? 

8. In addition to the services which the institution could organize, 
are there any services which you think could be organized by 
other institutions? 


9. 

Some of the services that are being provided in other countries 
for the after-care ctf the discharged persons are as follows: 


i) 

Economic aid — loans for starting small business, etc. 


ii) 

Job placement service. 


iii) 

Sheltered workshops. 


iv) 

Open production centres. 


V) 

Hostels. 


vi)^ 

General follow-up and probation services. 

10. 

Do you 

think the present vocational and educational facilities 


your institution are adequate to equip an inmate to live as a 
self-reliant and self-respecting member of the society on his dis¬ 
charge from the institution? If not, do you have any sugges¬ 
tions, programmes, plans for the improvement of vocational ami 
institutional programme? 
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11. Do the inmates of your institution participate in any way in 
the administration of the institution? Dp they prove tq be of 
any help and, if so, in what way? 

12. Do you send inmates, on discharge, to any after-care hostel? 

13. Do you have any post-discharge programmes? How long do 
the inmates stay in the After-Care Hostel? 

14. Do you have any programme of public relations and publicity 
in your institution to help inmates to get rehabilitated i»^. the 
community? 

15. (a) . In your opinion would you say that the social service insti¬ 

tutions or Society generally is ready to undertake addi¬ 
tional responsibility for socially and physically handicapped 
individuals in terms of their rehabilitation after they are 
discharged from institutions? 

(b) Would it be more advisable to entrust all after-care ser¬ 
vices to a single state wide organization irrespective of the 
type and handicap of persons (i.e. tubercular, leprosy 
afflicted, deaf and dumb, partially blind, hard of hearing, 
etc.). 

or 

Would you advise separate after-care unit (on State-wise 
basis) for each of the categories e.g., After-Care Association 
of the Blind, etc, 

• lb. What is being done to supervLse inmates who are released on 
probation or parole from your institution? 

17. Do you have information of the following type about the dis¬ 
charged inmates: 

a) Whether the training has been fruitful. 

b) Whether they are socially assimilated. 

c) Whether they have specific difficulties and the nature 
of these difficulties. 
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APPENDIX XXXVI 

(Schedule for a Study of Correctional Institutions, Reformatories, 
Borstals, Juvenile Jails, Jails and Prisons) 

1. Name and address of the Institution. 

2. Name of the Department responsible for the administration of 
the Institution 

A. SET UP OF THE INSTITUTION 
Establishment 

1. Pleast give the designation of the Head of the Institution. 

2. Give the number of the staff against each of the categories given 
in the table: 


S. No. 

Category of Staff 

Number 

(a) 

Supervisory 


(b) 

Executive 


(c) 

Educational 


(d) 

Vocational 


(e) 

Custodial 


Note: 

Supervisory staff includes the members of the staff who co¬ 
ordinate the work of the different sections of the institution 


e.g. superintendent, warden. 

Executive staff includes those members of 

the staff who 


remain in direct touch with the inmates in 
work of the institution. 

the day to day 


3.* Please give the details of the staff of each category in the fol¬ 
lowing columns: 

1) Serial Number. 

2) Designation. 

3) Qualifications and Experience. 

4) Scale of Pay. 

5) Present Pay 

6) Dearness Allowance. 

7) Other Allowances. 

8) Total of Columns (5 to 7) 

9) Provident Fund. 

10) Leave. 

* Plrase also mention if any staff member has attended short or long 
term training course and|or has work experience. 

If any staff member has any extra responsibilities, it may be clearly men¬ 
tioned in the remarks column against hia|her designation e.g. if an executive 
staff is also doing clerical work, it may please be specified. 
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11) Accommodation, 

12) Other facilities. 

13) Remark. 

(For Reformatories, Borstals and Juvenile Jails) 

B. COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT 

Is there any Committee of official and non-official members for 
the management of the Institution? If so, please give brief account 
of its constitution and functions.- 

C. CO-ORDINATION 

Please give the names and addresses of other Institutions in the 
town that help the inmates either during their detention or on their 
discharge? 

Do the Heads of such Institulion.s or Organizations meet often 
to discuss common problems? If so, how often? 

D. RECORDS 

What type of records do you maintain regarding the inmates? 
(Check against the following): 

i) General Progress of the individual inmates. 

ii) School and Vocational Progress. 

iii) Follow-up. 

(For Reformatories, Borstals and Juvenile Jails) 

E. ADMISSION 

1. What are the conditions of eligibility for admission to the Insti¬ 
tution? 

2. What is the admission procedure? Is the admission to the Insti¬ 
tution direct or through the Jails of the State? 

F. SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF INMATFJ8 

1. Please give figures regarding admission of convicts of your 
Institution in the columns of the following table: 

1. Remained on January 1, 1954. 

2. Imprisoned during the year i.e. January 1, 1954 to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1954. 

3. Total. 

4. Transferred to the Jails of other State. 

5. Balance on 31st December, 1954. 

6. Total daily average population. 

2. Please give age and sex distribution of convicts admitted into 
the Institution from 1st January, •F954 to 31st December, 1954. 

i) Age-Groups (For Male, Female and Total) 


^5 
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2) Under 16 years 

3) 16 to 18 years 

4) 19 to 21 years 

5) 22 to 30 years 

6) 31 to 39 years 

7) 40 to 60 years 

8) Above 60 years 


(For Male, Female and Total; 
(For Male, Female and Total i 
(For Male, Female and Total) 
(For Male, Female and Total) 
(For Male, Female and Total) 
(For Male, Female and Total) 
(For Male, Female and Total) 


3. Please give details regarding inmates admitted into the Insti¬ 
tution during the calendar year 1954 and those remaining on 
31st December of the year according to the nature and length 
of sentence. 



Nature of 
Imprisonment 
of those admitted 

M 

F 

A. 

Not exceeding 




one month 

Do 

Do 

B. 

Above one month 



and not exceed 

- 



ing 3 months 

Do 

Do 

C. 

Above 3 months 



and not exceed¬ 




ing 1 year 

Do 

Do 

D. 

Above one year 



and not exceed¬ 




ing 2 years 

Do 

Do 

E. 

Above 2 years 




and not exceed 

- 



ing 5 years 

Do 

Do 

F. 

Above 5 years 




and not exceed 

- 



ing 10 years 

Do 

Do 

G. 

Exceeding 10 




years 

Do 

Do 

H. 

Sentenced to 




Death 

.Do 

Do 

I. 

Total 

Do 

Do 


Number 

Number 

Number 
of in- 
mates 
senten¬ 

Number 
of in¬ 

of in¬ 

of in¬ 

ced to 

mates 

mates 

mates 

solitary 

sentenced 

senten¬ 

senten¬ 

confine¬ 

whipping 

ced to 

ced to 

ment 

with 

simple 

rigorous 

with 

rigorous 

impri- 

impri- 

rigorous 

impri¬ 

sonment sonment 

impri- 

sonment 


sonment 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
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4. 


3. 


4. 


5. 

6 . 


5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Please give figures of the previously convicted inmates admitted 
into the Institution from 1st January, 1954 in the columns 
of the table given below: 

Number of convicts admitted during the year ending 31st 
December, 1954. (For Male and Female) 

Number of convicts in Column 1 Classified by the Courts, 
District Magistrate and Superintendent of Jail as Habituab. 
(For Male and Female). 


No. of convicts imprisoned Once pre- Twice pre- More than 


under section 110 of Cr.P.C. viously 
or convicted under any of convicted 
the Chapters XII, XVI, 

XVII and XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code, with 
previous conviction or under 
section 110 of Cr.P.C. and 
classified as Habituals. 

(M & F) 


viously 

convicted 


once pre¬ 
viously 
convicted 


Youthful offenders under 15 
years of age (Reformatory 
School Act, 1897) (For 
Males & Females) 


No. of inmates 
admitted dur¬ 
ing the year 


Number previ¬ 
ously convicted 


Please give the total number of inmates leleased from 1st Jan¬ 
uary, 1954 to 31st December, 1954. 

Specify the number of disposals in each column of the table 
given below: 

Released during the year 1953 to 1954: 


1. On Appeal 

2. On expiry of sentence 

3. Under remission rules 

4. By order of Government on account 

of sickness 

Transferred to Hospital 

Escaped 

Executed 

Died 

M: Males 
F: Females 


fF & M) 

(F & M) 

(F & M) 

On other (M & F) 

grounds 

(M & F) 

(M & F) 

(M & F) 

(M & F) 
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G. QUARANTINE 

1. Are the newly admitted inmates placed in quarantine? If 
so, what is the quarantine period? If not, are the inmates 
admitted to a Reception Centre? How long is an inmate kept 
in the Reception Centre of the Institution? Are the case- 
studies made of newly admitted inmates? 

2. How does a newly admitted inmate pass his time in quarantine 
period or in the Reception Centre? Give details of programme 
of the Reception Centre? 

'3. Are the inmates allowed to keep dependents with them in the 
Institution? If so, how long can such dependents be kept and 
what arrangement is made for them by the authorities of the 
institution? 

H. WORK PROGRAMME 


Answer Remark 

1. What are the various kinds of labour for 
the employment of inmates? Please give 
the classification and prescribed task for 
each kind of labour. 

2. Is labour of inmates hired out? If so, to 
whom and on what conditions? 

3. What is the daily average population of the Institution? 

4. What is the average number of non-eflectives? (Non-efl'ectives 
are those inmates who do not work either because they are 
physically or mentally handicapped, sick, under punishment or 
in transit.) 

5. What is the daily average number of inmates who are available 
for employment? 

Please give details in the columns of the following table: 

(Nature of Work) 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Daily average 

Agricul¬ 

Other 

Build¬ 

Factory 

Out 


number of in¬ 

ture & 

Extra- 

ing 


Side 


mates employed. 

Garden¬ 

- mural 

work 


Work 


(Males & Fe¬ 

ing 

work 





males) 






2. 

Remarks if any 






Note 

: F ; Female 

M : 

Male 
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Outside work: The daily average number may be given 
if labour of inmates is hired out to other 
departments or semi-government bodies. 

6. What are the various industries for the employment of the in¬ 
mates? Specify if any industry is mechanized? 

7. What considerations do you have in alloting labour to an 
inmate? Does the inmate have any choice in this respect? 

8. How long does an inmate work in a particular type of labour? 
Can he get his labour changed if he so desires? 

9. What is the average output per inmate in each industry? Docs 
it approximate to that of a free worker? 

10. Do the goods of your Production Centre compare in quality 
and cost with other comparable articles in the market? 

11. What is the nature of Production and Sales Organization that 
you have? 

12. '‘Please give the average annual expenditure of last three years 

on the item given below; 


i) 

Raw Material 

Amount 

ii) 

Tools and Plants 

Do 

iii) 

Factory Miscellaneous 

Do 

iv) 

Establishment 

Do 

V) 

Wages to inmates 

Do 

Vi) 

Any other 

Do 

Please give the average annual income of the Production Centre: 

i) 

From the Public 

Amount 

ii) 

Semi Government Bodies 

Do 

iii) 

Government Departments 

Do 

Total 

Do 


14. Please specify if the Production Centre of the Institution is 
self-sufficient, or profitable or subsidized? 

15. Do the inmates get any wages? If so, please explain the wage 
system prevailing in your Institution? 

16. What other incentives, such as Marks Remissions extra privi¬ 
leges or home leaves do you provide to the inmates for doing 
the allotted task? 

17. Are the inmates punished for doing short work? If so, what 
punishment is given generally? 

18. Do the inmates get any money for overtime work? If so, please 
give details, 
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19. Do you allow the inmates of the Institution to be employed 
as ordinary labourer by outside agencies? 

20. Are the inmates allowed to spend their earned wages? If so, 
how, and do they send it to the members of the family during 
their sentence? 

21. Does the Institution have other than the Production Centre, 
any vocational training programme or are these two amal¬ 
gamated? 

22. How are the inmates selected for training in each trade and 
vocation and by whom? 

23. What is the period of training for each vocation? Please give 
details of vocational training programme of each vocation? 

24. Are the courses for vocational training linked up with external 
examinations? If so, please give details. 

25. Do you engage a skilled convict instructor for giving training 
to the inmates? 

26. Do you have paid teachers? If so, under whose direction do 
the skilled convict instructors and paid teachers work? 

27. Please give the following details regarding instructors and train¬ 
ees is each vocational class. 

1) Serial number of Staff ^Members. 

2) Name of Vocation. 

3) Number of Instructors in each vocation. 

4) Designation of Staff Members. 

5) Qualifications and Experience. 

6) Daily average of Trainees in each section. 

7) Remarks. 

Note'. Please give the designation of staff members engaged in 
teaching one vocation in serial order. If one staff member 
is responsible for training in more than one vocation it may 
be mentioned in the Remarks Column against his designa¬ 
tion and other particulars. 



EDUCATION 


1. Please give the number of inmates who availed of formal 
education in the table given below: 




Pre 

School 

Primary 

School 

Middle 

School 

High 

School 

Higher 

Education 

1. 

Level of Education 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do Do 

2. 

3. 

Total of inmates 
who availed educa¬ 
tion in the Institu¬ 
tion. 

Number of inmates 
educated in the 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do Do 


School outside the 
ItlstitUtiotl. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do Do 

4. 

Total 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do Do 


2. Do the inmates going from the Institution to Municipal Schools, 
receive any concession in fees, books, etc. 

3. Are there any other facilities for inmates going to Municipal 
Schools? 

4. Are there any cases of inmates mentally deficient or who can¬ 
not be educated or who can be educated with very great diffi¬ 
culty? 

What do you do with such cases? 

What is the number of such cases at present. 

(For Jails and other correctional Institutions for Adults) 

1. (a) Does the Institution organize any programme for the 

formal education of its inmates? 

(b) If so, please give details. 

2. Does the Institution have separate school building? If so, is 
attendance in the school made compulsory. 

3. (a) How many classes are held in the school at a time and 

how long is the period of each class? 

(b) Does the Institution hold mixed classes for the literate, 
illiterate, adolescents, juveniles, adults, convicts, under¬ 
trials or are classes held separately for each of these cate¬ 
gories. 

(c) What is the daily average number of inmates ’i) egch 
class? 
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4. What is the system of promoting inmates from one class to 
another? 

5. How do the inmates spend after-lock-up time? 

6. Do you have paid teachers? Please give their present number. 

7. How many convict teachers do you have? How are they 
selected and by whom? 

8. Under whose direction the paid and convict teachers work? 

INFORMAL EDUCATION 

1. Do you provide books to the inmates? 

Note: Please mention whether you have a separate allocation in 
your annual budget for the purchase of books. If so, 
how much money is allotted approximately or do you collect 
funds for the purchase of text books or do you accept second¬ 
hand books from charitable persons or associations. 

2. Does the institution have a library? 

i) How many books are there at present? 

ii) What types of books are there in the library? 

iii) How are they distributed among the inmates? What 
is the basis for selection in purchasing new books? 

3. Are the inmates encouraged to read news-papers and maga¬ 
zines? If so, which newspapers and magazines are purchased, 
how regularly? How many newspapers are purchased for a hun¬ 
dred inmates? How are these distributed? 

4. What is the programme of religious instructions in this Institu¬ 
tion? e.g. congregational prayers, celebration of national festi¬ 
vals, etc., etc. 

5. Are there any other activities e.g. debates music performances, 
discussions (apart from the routine) organized for the inmates? 

6. Do you have regular programme for health education of inmates? 

7. Do you organize popular lectures, dramas, film show, etc., on 
public health and personal hygiene? 

8. Do you organize cleanliness drives in the Institution? If so, 
how often? 

9. What other attempts are made for the health education of 
inmates? 

10. What is the daily and weekly routine of the Institution? 

11. What arrangements are made for physical exercises and games 
for the inmates? Do you have definite hours for this purpose? 

12. Do you organize prison weeks or sports feats and if so, how 
often? 
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13. What are the different groups in which inmates are divided for 
participation in the organization and management of Educa¬ 
tional, Vocational, Recreational and other programmes. 

14. W'^ho are the leaders of these groups and how do they come to 
be leaders? 

15. What is the responsibility assigned to the inmates in planning 
and in the execution of these activities? 

16. What are some of the problems of discipline that you come 
across? 

17. What incentives e.g. marks, progressive grades, home leave, 
does the Institution provide to the inmates to secure their parti¬ 
cipation in the various institutional activities? Please give details. 

18. Do you have any other method e.g. punishment to secure such 
participation? 

J. REHABILITATION 

1. What provisions are made for the inmates to maintain contact 
with his family and relations outside the Institution? 

2. Does the Institution or any other After-Care Organization help 
the dependant members of the family of individual inmate 
during the period of his sentence? If so, please give details 
of the manner in which help is given and for how long? 

3. What steps does the Institution take to win the confidence of 
of a newly admitted inmate and to prepare him to get adjusted 
to the Institutional set up? 

4. What facilities does the Institution provide to the inmate on 
his discharge to enable him to return to his own home? 

5. How does the Institution help the discharged inmates in re¬ 
establishing relationship with the members of his family in the 
event of his non-acceptance? 

6. Does the Institution arrange for marriage for its inmates? If 
so, what procedures are followed? 

7. What steps does the Institution take to provide shelter and baie 
necessities of life to a discharged individual who is ^nable to 
provide for himself? 

8. Does the Institution have any supervised leisure time programme 
for such inmates? 

9. Does the Institution issue csty proficiency and|or character 
certificate to an Inmate on his discharge from the Institution? 

10. What does the Institution do in particular to help the discharged 
inmate to get a job? Does it advance money to secure his 
vocational rehabilitation? Does it employ its old inmates? 

11., Does the Institution or any other organization connected with 
the institution provide any kind of financial or other help to 
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the discharged inmate during the period of his unemployment. 

12. For how long does the Institution regularly supervise the work 
and life situation of a discharged inmate? 

13, What steps does the Institution take to deal with the general 
resentment and distrust against the discharged inmate with a 
view to secure his rehabilitation in work situation in the com¬ 
munity in general, 


F. FINANCE 

(Please give the average annual expenditure of last three years in th( 
table given below): 

Items of Expenditure Amount 

1. Establishment. 

2. Dietary Charges. 

3. Hospital Charges. 

4 . Clothing and Bedding. 

5. Sanitation Charges. 

6, Disciplinary Charges. 

?. Education. 

8. Vocational Training. 

9. Recreation. 

10. Social Service. 

11. Public Relations and Publicity. 

12. After-Care. 

13. Any Other. 

Please give the average cost per inmate? 

Note". In the case of Jails information is required only for convicts. 

LIST OF QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION WITH THE 
HEADS OF CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

1. D« you think the programme of life and work at the insti¬ 
tution is adequate to help the inmate to be an effective citizen 
on his discharge? 

2. What are the difficulties e.g. personal problems of inmates, 
classification of inmates, lack of diversified industries, period 
of sentence, finance, personnel and equipment, in the way of 
making the vocational programme of the institution effective? 

3. Do you think that the inmates should be given wages for the 
work done during the period of their sentence? If so, at what 
stage of their sentence? Could you suggest the wage system 
for the different categories of inmates? 
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4. It is generally said that the average output of each inmate is 
much lower than that of a free worker? How can this output 
be increased? 

5. What are the other crafts which you can introduce in the 
institution for the vocational training of the inmates? 

6. Are you in favour of mechanization of industries in the insti¬ 
tution? 

7. Do you have any suggestion for re-organizing industries in the 
institution? 

8. What are the after-care services that you render to the inmates 
of your institution? 

9. Some of the services that have been rendered in other countries 
for the after-care of the discharged persons are as follows; 

1) Economic Aid—Loan for starting small business, etc. 

2) Job placement Ser\'ice. 

3) Sheltered Workshop. 

4) Open Production Centres. 

5) Hostels. 

6) Probation and follow-up services. 

10. Which one of these services, do you think, are suitable for the 
discharged inmates of the correctional institutions in this 
country? 

11. Do you make follow-up studies of the discharged inmates to 
know the extent of the after-care problems in your own sphere 
of work? 

12. Do you have any programme of public Relations and Publicity 
in your institution to help inmates get rehabilitated in the com¬ 
munity? 

13. In your opinion would you say that the social service 
institutions or society generally is ready to undertake addi¬ 
tional responsibilities for socially and physically handicapped 
individuals in terms of their rehabilitation after they are dis¬ 
charged from the institution? 

14. Would it be more advisable to entrust all after-care services to 
a single State-wide organization irrespective of the type and 
handicap of persons involved? 

1) Criminals. 

2) Juvenile Delinquents. 

3) Socially & Physically handicapped, 
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or 

Would you suggest a separate After-Care Unit on >State-wide 
basis for each of the categories: 

After-Care Association of Criminals, etc. 

15. What is being done to supervise inmates who are released on 
parole from the institution? 

16. Do you have information of the following types about the 
inmates of your institution? 

a) Whether the training has been fruitful. 

■ b) Whether they are socially assimilated. 

c) Whether they have special difficulties and, if so,-what 
is the nature of these difficulties. 



APPENDIX XXXVII 


(Schedule used for the study of correctional institutions — Certified 
Schools, Reformatories, Borstals, Juvenile Jails, Jails and Prisons) 

(For Heads of Department of Correctional Institutions) 

1. A. Existing Statutory provisions and administrative machinery. 

a) What are the different Acts that govern the correc¬ 
tional institutions under your control? 

b) Please give a brief account of the State Departments 
under whose direct control the Acts are administered. 

c) What is the administrative set up of the Department 
responsible • for the implementation of the Acts. e g. 
Minister, Deputy Minister, Secretary, etc. 

B. Type of correctional institutions. 

Please give information regarding the correctional institutions 
in the State, in the columns of the table given below: 

Serial Number. 

Type of Institutions. 

i) Juvenile Jails. 

ii) Reformatory Schools. 

iii) Borstals. 

iv) Certified Schools. 

v) Fit person institutions. 

vi) Central Prisons. 

viii) Sub-Jails and lock-ups. 

ix) Special Jails. 

x) Model Jails. 

xi) Open Camps. 


Actual No. f®r males only. 

Number of institutions for females. 

Remarks. 

Note: In case institutions are for mixed population, i.e., for juve¬ 
niles, females and males, it may be specified in the remarks 
column. 
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C. Please give a list of correctional institutions reserved for 
convicts of the following categories. 

MALE CONVICTS 


i) Foreigners. 

ii) Superior class. 

iii) Habituals. 

iv) Casuals sentenced to transportation or rigorous impri¬ 
sonment for more than 5 years. 

v) Criminal mental patients (convicts). 

vi) Non-criminal mental patients (convicts). 

vii) Tubercular convicts. 

viii) Leper convicts. 

ix) Convicts sentenced to death. 

x) Convicts who were members of police force before 
conviction. 

Juvenile Convict"' 

a) Casuals. 

b) Habituals. 

c) Child offenders. 

d) Adolescents. 

Female Convicts 

a) Casuals. 

b) Habitual prostitutes and procuresses. 

c) Casual and habitual juveniles and adolescents. 

d) Convicts sentenced to death. 

D. PERSONNEL 

1. What are the different categories of personnel for the institu¬ 
tions under your control? Please specify total number of per¬ 
sonnel against each category. 


2. Please give the total strength of personnel in each category of 
institution under your control. 
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E. INMATES 

(For certified schools only) 

1. Please give the figures regarding inmates into the certiiied 
schools in the columns of the following table: 

Period Boys Girk • Tolal 

No. of inmates on 31-12-53. 

No. of inmates admitted during 
the year i.e. from 1-1-54 to 
31-12-54. 

Total number of inmates on 
31-12-54. 


2. Please give figures regarding the disposal of inmates of certificvl 
schools from Jannuary 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954. 

Manner of disposal Boys Girls Total Remarks 

Number of inmates released 
on license 

Number of inmates handed 
over to their parents 

Number of inmates handed 
over to After-Care Asso¬ 
ciations 

Discharged on release 

Transferred to other institu¬ 
tions. 

Released unconditionally 

3. Please give figures regarding admissions in the columns of the 
following table: 

Period Boys Girls Total 

No. of inmates on 31-12-53. 

No. of inmates admitted during 
the year i.e. from 1-1-54 to 
31-12-54. 

Total Number of inmates on 
31-12-54. 
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4. Please give figures regarding the disposals during the year end¬ 
ing December 1954. 


Manner of disposal Boys Girls Total Remarks 

Released on license 
Conditional release 
Released on expiry 
Released on bail and appeal 
Released on extra supervision 
Released on commercial 
ground 

Released unconditionally 
Sent to other jails, prisons 

(for the jails only) 

3. i) Please give figures regarding admission of convicts of all the 
jails in the columns of the following table: 

a) Remained in December 31, 1953. 

Male — Female 

b) Imprisoned during the year i.e. January 1, 1954 to 
December 31, 1954. 

Male — Female 

c) Transferred to the jails of State from other States. 

Male — F’emale 

d) Total 

e) Transferred froin other States. 

f) B=>lance on 31-12-54. 

ii) Please give age and sex distribution of convicts into the 
jails from January 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954. 

Sex group 

Female 

Male 

Under 16 years 
16—18 years 
19—21 years 
22—30 years 
31—39 years 
40—60 years 
Above 60 years 
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iii) Please give the number of convicts admitted into the jails 
from January 1, 1954, to December 31, 1954, according 
to the length of sentence. 

Nature of imprisonment of those admitted into the jails from 
January 1, 1954, to 31 December, 1954. 

A. Convicts sentenced to simple imprisonment. 

B. Convicts sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. 

C. Convicts sentenced to whipping with rigorous imprisonment. 


Not exceeding one month— M. F. 

Above one month and not exceeding 3 months— M. F. 

Above 3 months and not exceeding one year— M. F. 

Above one year and not exceeding two years— M. F. 

Above two years and not exceeding 5 years— M. F. 

Above 5 years and not exceeding 10 years— M. F. 

Exceeding 10 years— M. F. 

Sentenced to death— M. F. 

Total: 


4. Please give the educational background and previous occupa¬ 
tions of inmates of all the jails for the period ending December 
31, 1954. 

State of education: 

Literate— M. F. 

Literate— M. F. 

Previous occupation; 


A. 

Person employed under Government or n\uni- 
cipal or other local authorities— 

M. 

F. 

B. 

Professional Persons— 

M. 

F. 

C. 

Persons in service or performing personal 
offices— 

M. 

F. 

D. 

Persons engaged in agriculture and with 
animals— 

M. 

F. 

E. 

Persons engaged in commerce and trade— 

M. 

F. 

F. 

Persons employed in mechanical arts manu¬ 
factures or engineering operations— 

M. 

F. 

G. 

Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise— 

M. 

F. 
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5. Please give figures of the previously convicted irimates admit¬ 
ted into the Institution from January 1, 1954 to December 31, 
1954, iri the columns of the table given below : 

No. of convicts admitted during the year ending 

December 31, 1954— M. F. 

No. of convicts in Col. 1 classified by the courts 
District Magistrate and Superintendent of Jail 
as Habituals— M. F. 

No. of convicts imprisoned under section 110 of 
Cr.P.C. or convicted under anv of the Chapters 
XII, XVI, XVII, XVIII of the Indian Penal 
Code, with previous conviction or under section 


110 of Cr.P.C. and classified as Habituals— M., F. 

Once previously convicted— M. F". 

Twice previously convicted — M. F. 

Moie than once previously convicted— . M. F. 

Youthful offenders under 15 years of age Reformatory School 
Act, 1897. 

No. admitted during the year— M. F. 

No. previously convicted— M. F. 

6. Please give figures regarding the disposal of the convicts of the 
jails for the year 1954 in the columns of the following table: 
Released during the year ending December 1954. 

On Appeal— M. F. 

On expiry of sentence— M. F. 

Under remission rules— M. F. 

By order of Government: 

On account of sickness— M. F. 

On other grounds— M. F. 

Transferred to other jails— M. F. 

Escaped— M. F. 

Executed— M. F. 

Remained on 31st December, 1954— M. F. 


F. PREMATURE RELEASE 

a) What is th^ system of premature relecise in your State? 

b) Please give the total number of premature releases in 
the columns. 

Year On Probation Revising Boards 14 year roll Licence 
G. ARRANGEMENT FOR RECEPTION 
1, What is the arrangement for reception of newly convicted 
persons? 
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2. Please give the programme of the Reception Centres. 

H. WORK PROGRAMME 

1. What are the various kinds of labour that are allotted to the 
inmates of correctional institutions? Please give the prescribed 
task of each kind of labour. 

2. What is the basis for allocating labour of various kinds to the 
inmates? Is the period of employment fixed for each kind of 
labour? Can 'the inmate get his labour changed if he so desires? 

3. What are the provisions for the employment of inmates outside 
the institutions? Please give the conditions of eligibility o) 
ineligibility for extra mural labour. 

4. What are the various kinds of extra mural labour on which 
inmates are employed? 

5. What is the nature of organization of production in the institu 
tions under your control? Please specify. 

(a) Type of industries—mechanised or non-mechanised. 

(b) Capacity of each industry for employing inmates. 

(c) Basis for the selection of the industries for various cor¬ 
rectional institution—please also state who is responsible 
for the centralization of the industries. 

(d) What is the average output in each industry? 

6. What is the nature of the sales organization for disposal of 
manufactured goods of correctional institutions in your State? 

7. Please give information regarding the employinent of inmates 
in the factories of the institutions under your control in the 
columns of the following table: 

Year Aggregate number of in- Aggregate number of inmates, 
mates confined in the insti- employed in the factories of the 
tutions. institutions. 

Female Male Female Male. 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Note: These figures are required only for convicted persons. 

8. Please give the total expenditure of last 3 years on the items 
given below: 
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Items 1952 1953 1954 

i) Raw material 

ii) Tools and plants 

iii) Factory miscellaneous 

iv) Establishment 

v) Wages to inmates 

vi) Any other 

9. Please give the total annual income from factories of the 
institutions under your control in the columns of the following 
table: 

Items 1952 1953 1954 

Amount Amount Amount 


i) From the public 

ii) Semi Government bodies 

iii) Government Department 

10. Please give the total profits for the last 3 years in the column 
of the table given below: 

Years Profits 

1952 

1953 

1954 

11. (a) Are wages given to inmates? If so, what stage of their 

employment in each industry? 

(b) Please specify the wage scale for each type of labour. 

(c) What is the effect of payment of wages on profits. 

12. Are there any provisions for the organization of vocational 
training programme besides a purely production centre in each 
institution? If so please specify the different crafts in which 
training is given, the contents of syllabus and the number of 
the staff members employed for training in each craft. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME 

1. What are the provisions for the education of inmates of correc¬ 
tional institutions? 

2. What provisions are made for the mentally and physically 
handicapped inmates who cannot participate in the educational 
programmes? 
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3. (a) Do the institutions under your control have libraries? 

If so, what are the types of books that arc kept in the 
library? 

(b) What is the procedure for selecting new books for the 
library? 

(c) How are the books circulated among the inmates and 
how many books can an inmate have at one time? 

(d) What provisions are made for the inmates to spend after- 
lock-up time constructively? 

(e) Do the institutions under your control provide news¬ 
papers to the inmates? If so, how many newspapers arc 
purchased for 100 inmates of an institution and how is 
the circulation of newspapers organized. 

4. Reformative influences: 

a) What provisions do the institutions have for instruction 
in religious and moral subjects for the inmates? 

b) What are some of the other reformative influences that 
the institutions exert on the inmates, i.e. Bhajans, Kirtans, 
celebrations of national festivals? 

DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION 

(This may apply more specifically to institutions for juveniles) 

5. a) Are the inmates allowed to participate in the organization, 

execution and evaluation of educational, recreational and 
other programmes? If so, please specify the manner in 
which participation takes place. 

b) Do the institutions have any system of progressive grades 
for rewards or punishments to secure this participation? 
If so, please give details. 

c) Is there any provision to enable the inmates to organize 
panchayats? If so, what is the constitution and major 
functions of the panchayats in the institutions? 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

6. a) How often do the institutions organize popular lectures 

dramas, film shows, etc. on public health and personal 
hygiene? 

b) How often are cleanliness drives and shramdan activities 
prgauized? 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISES AND RECREATION 

7. a) What provisions do the institutions have for organizing 

physical exercises, games and sports? 

b) Are the inmates encouraged to participate in tournaments 
and matches organized by other agencies, outside the insti¬ 
tutions? 

c) Do the institutions organize activities, e.g. prisoners’ weeks 
and sports feats, if so how often? 

AMENITIES AND PRIVILEGES 

8. a) What are some of the amenities that the inmates of the 

institutions have? 

b) What privileges do the inmates have in terms of: 

i) Remissions 

ii) Promotion to higher grade 

iii) Canteen facilities 

iv) Interviews and letters 

v) Release on probation 

vi) Release by the Revision Boards 

vii) Any premature release other than that on medical 
grounds 

viii) Other facilities provided at the State expense, e.g. oil, 
soap, etc. 

ix) Any other 

c) Please give the rules governing these privileges for the 
inpiates. 

d) Under what conditions do the inmates forfeit these privi¬ 
leges or are not able to avail of these privileges? 

DISCIPLINE 

9. a) What are the problems of indicipline that the institutions 

face in their day to day work? Please specify the offences 
generally committed by the inmates and the practices 
followed to deal with such offences, 
b) What are the major and minor punishments? 

J. REHABILITATION 

1. What are the various aids provided to the inmates on their 
discharge ’ from the institution e.g. clothes, subsistence allow¬ 
ance, railway tickets, etc? 
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2. Who are eligible for such aids? Please give rules that govern 

the provision of these aids. ' 

3. Do the institutions issue any proficiency or character certificate 
to an inmate on his discharge? 

4. Is there any After-Care Organization in the State which caters 
for the discharged persons who have no place to go after release? 

5. How do the institutions co-operate with such organizations? 

K. FINANCE 

1. Please attach a copy of the financial statement for the year 
1954. 

2, What is the average cost of maintenance per convict per year? 

LIST OF QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION WITH THE 
INSPECTORS-GENERAL OF PRISONS 

1. Do you think the programme of life and work at the correc¬ 
tional institution is adequate to help the inmate to be an effec¬ 
tive citizen on his discharge. If not, what are some of the 
modifications that you would suggest? 

2. Will work and encouragement alone help a convict to redeem 
his character? 

3. Are you in favour of mechanization atid|or re-organization of 
existing industries in the institutions? 

4. What are some of the major problems that inmates of institu¬ 
tions face on discharge? 

5. What are some of the broad after-care services that could be 
organized to ijelp inmates met these difficulties? 

6. Do you think that the existing correctional institutions can pro¬ 
vide some of the after-care services to their discharged inmates? 
If so, what are the services? 

7. In what ways does the After-Care Association or Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society in your State co-operate with you in the 
work of the rehabilitafion of discharged inmates of institutions 
under your control? 

3- Some of the services that have been renderea 111 UlllCl 

fpr the after-care of the discharged persons are as follows; 
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1) Economic Aid—Loan for starting small business, etc. 

2) Job placement service. 

3) Sheltered workshop. 

4) Open production centres. 

5) Hostels. 

6) Probation and follow-up services. 

9. Which one of these services, do you think are suitable for the 
discharged inmates of the correctional institutions in this 
country? 

10. Do you think that the existing after-care services organized by 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society or any other After-Care 
Association are adequate and effective to meet the needs of 
discharged inmates for your institution? If not, what are some 
of the methods that need to be adopted to modify or develop 
the work of After-Care Association? 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII 

(Schedule used for a study of correctional Institutions—Remand 
Homes and Certified Schools) 

(For Government Institutions) 

1. Name and address of the Institution. 

2. Name of the Department respr>nsible for the admission of the 
Institution. 

(For Semi-Government and Private Institutions) 

1. Name and address of the Institution. 

2. Registered|Unregistered. 

3. Date of Registration. 

4. Sponsoring Society, if any. 

5. Date of establishment of the sponsoring Society. 

6. Date of establishment of the Institution. 

7. Name of the present officer-in-charge. 

Please attach: 

i) Copy of the Constitution. 

ii) Annual Report of the year 1953-54. 

SET-UP OF THE INSTITUTION 
E. ESTABLISHMENT 

1. Please give the designation of the Head of the Institution. 

2. Give the number of the staff against each of the following cate¬ 
gories : 


SI. No. 

Category of Stafif 

(a) 

Supervisory 

(b) 

Executive 

(c) 

Educational 

(d) 

Vocational 

(e) 

Custodial 


Note: (1) Supervisory staff includes the members of the staff who 

co-ordinate the work of the different section of th? 
institution e.g. superintendent, war4ej:}, 
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(2) Executive staff include those members of the staff who 
remain in direct touch with the inmates in the day-to- 
day work of the institution. 

3. *Please give the details of the staff of each category in the follow¬ 

ing columns. 

1. Serial No. 

2. Designation. 

3. Qualifications & Experience. 

4. Scale of Pay. 

5. Present Pay. 

6. Dearness Allowance. 

7. Other Allowances. 

8. Total of cols. (5 to 7). 

9. Provident Fund. 

10. Leave. 

11. Accommodation. 

12. Other facilities. 

13. Remarks. 

* Please also mention if any staff member has attended shoit 
or long term training course andjor has work experience. If 
any staff member has any extra responsibilities, it may be 
clearly mentioned in the remarks column against his | her desig¬ 
nation e.g. if an executive staff is also doing clerical work, it 
may please be specified. 

4. Are there any persons who regularly come, and help you volun¬ 
tarily? 

Serial No. 

Occupation. 

Sex 

Type of work in which help is given. 

Amount of time given per month. 

Allowances, Honorarium, etc. 

(specify amount and category). 

Any voluntary organization with which associated. 
Remarks. 

B. CO-ORDINATION 

r. Mention the names and addresses of other Institution in your 
town offering services of the kind you are giving or services 
of a complementary nature. 
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2. Specify the name(s) of After-Care Organizations that help in 
the rehabilitation of the inmate of your Institution. 

3. In what way do these associations help the Institutions and vice 
versa. Specify ser\'ices in which help is given e.g. securing 
employment to the discharged inmate, contacting the family 
of the discharged inmates and helping them in rehabilitation in 
the community. 

4. Do the heads of similar Institutions in your town meet often 
to discuss common problems? How often, and with what 
results? 


C. RECORDS 

What type of records do you maintain regarding the inmates? 
Check against the following; 

1. General Progress of the individual inmate. 

2. Second and Vocational Progress. 

. 3. Follow-up. 

D. MANAGEMENT 

(Answer only those questions that concern your Institution) 
Admission: 

What are the conditions of eligibility for admission to the Institu¬ 
tion? 

Intake Policy and Procedure; 

1. Who brings the inmates to the In.stitution? 

(i) Police. 

(ii) Private individuals or Agencies. 

, .(iii) Social workers. 

(iv) Denominative organizations. 

(Parish Church, .Archdiocese, Parsi Panchayat) 

(v) Hospitals. 

2. What does the person or Agency do to get the inmates admitted? 

(i) Submit application. 

(ii) Furnish guarantee. 

(hi) Promise to pay towards maintenance. If so, now 

much? 
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3. What are the facts that you try to ascertain in considering a 
child I person for admission? (Caste, parenthood, relatives, past 
medical history). 

4. How do you ascertain these facts? 

5. Do you at any stage, interview the inmate before he is admitted? 

6. What are the considerations that go into the decision on admis¬ 
sion? (Age, sex, religion, sect, availability of financial support 
for the child). 

7. Who is the final authority on admission? 

8. How much time is required approximately to convey the deci¬ 
sion on admission to the applicant? 

9. What efforts are made to contact the parentjguardian after the 
inmate is admitted? 

10. Are there any special provision to restore a child to his 
guardians if they so desire? 

11. Do you maintain a waiting list of persons who are eligible but 
who cannot be admitted? 

12. Are there any emergency procedures for admission of special 
cases? 

13. How many applicants were rejected in the year ending March, 
1954? 

14. What are the major grounds on which rejection took place? 

(For Remand Homes only) 

E. INMATES 

1. Please give the total number of inmates admitted into the 
Remand Home during the year ending December 31, 1954, 
in the columns of the table given below: 


Periud On Remand - Committed to the Remand Home 

F. M. F. M. 


Number of inmates on 
M-1954. 

Number of inmates ad¬ 
mitted from 1-1-54 to 
31-12-54. 

TotaJ; 
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2. Please give number of inmates admitted to the Remand Home 
during period mentioned above against each of the following 
categories: 

On Rem?4nd 

Categories Boys Girls 

1. Physically handicapped. 

2. Mentally handicapped. 

3. Neglected, vagrants, homeless. 

4. Destitutes. 

5. In immoral danger. 

6. Bad home conditions. 

7. Others. 


Total: 

3. 

Committed to the Remand Home* 



Categories Boys 


Girls 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Physically handicapped. 

Mentally handicapped. 

Neglected, vagrants, homeless. 



4. 

Destitutes. 



5. 

In immoral danger. 



6. 

7. 

Bad home conditions. 

Others. 



Total: 


Disposal 

Please specify the number of inmates disposed of agginst each cf 
the following categories: 

Manner of disposals Boys Girls Total 


1. Acquitted. 

2. Restored to parents with supervision. 

3. Restored to parents unconditionally. 

4. Repatriated without supciv'ision. 

* To be filled if Remand Home is being used as a Fit Perst n 
Institution. 
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5. Committed to certified schools. 

6. Committed to fit person institutions. 

7. Committed to fit person individual. 

8. Fined. 

9. Bound over. 

10 Miscellaneous. 

11. Repatriated to other states. 

12. On admonition, 

13. On probation with supervision. 

14. On probation without supervision. 

15. Transferred as over age. 

16. Eseaped. 

Inmates 

(For Certified Schools only) 

1. Please give the figures regarding admission of the inmates of tlic 
certified schools in the columns of the following table: 


Period Boys Girls Total 

No. of inmates on 1-1-54. 

No. of inmates admitted during the 
year i.e. from 1-1-54 to 31-12-54. 

Total number of inmates on 
31-12-54. 

Please give figures regarding the disposal of inmates of the Insti¬ 
tution from January 1, 1954 to December 31, 1954. 

Manner of disposal Boys Girls Total ReniarlfS 

Number of inmates released on 
license. 

Number of inmates handed 
over to their parents. 

Number of inmates handed 
over to After-Care Associa¬ 
tion. 

Discharged on release. 

Transferred to other Institu¬ 
tions. 

Released unconditionally. 

Escaped. 

Died. 
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F. EDUCATION 

1 Please give number of inmates who availed of formal educ.i 
lional facilities in the year ending December 31, 1954. 


Total of in¬ 
mates irain- 

S. No. Level of Education cd in tlie 

Institution 


No. of in¬ 
mates train¬ 
ed in ihe 
school out¬ 
side the In¬ 
stitution 


Total 


Remarks 


i) Pre-School. 

ii) Primary School. 

iii) Middle School. 

iv) High School. 

v) Higher Education. 

2. Are there any cases of inmates mentally deficient or who can 
not be educated or who can be educated with very great difli- 
culty? What do you do with such cases? 

3. What is the number of such cases at present? 

INFORMAL EDUCATION: Library: 

4. Does the institution have a library? 

a) How many books are there at present? 

b) What types of books are there in the library? 

c) How are they distributed among the inmates? 

d) What is the basis for selection in purchasing new books? 

5. Do you provide books to the inmates? 

Note: Please mention whether you have a separate allocation in 
your annual budget for the purchase of text books If so, 
how much money is allotted aproximately, or do you collect 
funds for the purchase of text books or do you accept second¬ 
hand books from charitable persons? 

6. Are the inmates encouraged to read newspapers and magazines? 
If so, which newspapers and magazines are purchased? How 
regularly? How many newspapers are purchased for a hundred 
inmates? 
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7. What is the programme of religious instructions followed in 
this institution? e.g. Popular lectures on religious and moral 
subjects, organization and participation by inmates in Bhajans, 
Kirtans, national festivals, etc. 

8. Do the inmates participate in the day-to-day work of the Insti¬ 
tution? Are they divided into small groups for the organiza¬ 
tion and management of institutional programmes and admin¬ 
istration? What are the different groups? 

9. Who are the leaders of these groups and how do they come 
to be leaders? 

10. Do you have any system of marks or rewards or punishment 
to ensure participation by inmates in the various activities? 
If so, please give details. 

11. Are there any other activities ( e.g. Sports, debates, discussions, 
dramatics, music clubs, etc.) organized for and by the inmates? 

12. What is the responsibility assigned to the inmates in the execu¬ 
tion of these activities? Do they get opportunity for handling 
money? 

13. What is the daily and weekly routine of the Institution? 

14. What are some of the problems of discipline that you come 
across? 

15. To what extent are the inmates associated in the maintenance 
of discipline? Please give details. Do the inmates have 
a Panchayat of their own? If so, please give the major func¬ 
tions of the Panchayat. 

Health Education- 

16. Do you organize popular lectures, dramas, film shows, etc. on 
public health and personal hygiene? 

17. Do you organize any drive for the cleanliness of the Institution? 
If so, how often? 

G. WORK PROGRAMME 

1. Please give the total number of inmates on 31-12-1954. 


2. Please give the number of inmates who received 
no training during the year ending 31st December, 

1954, because they were: M. F. 

i) Physically handicapped. 
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ii) Mentally handicapped. 

iii) In institution’s hospital being ill. 

iv) Engaged in essential'services. 

v) Engaged in the Production Centre of the Institution. 

vi) Otherwise unfit for training. 


3. How were these inmates (mentioned under 2 
above) were kept engaged? 

4. Please give the number of inmates who were fit 
for training during the period specified above. 

5. What are the different types of vocations in which 
training is given? 

How many staff members do you have in each vocation to give 
training? Please give details in the columns of the table given below: 

Serial Number. 

Name of Vocation. 

Designation of Staff Member. 

Qualifications and Experience. 

Number of instructors in each Vocation. 

Daily average number of trainees in each vocation. 
Remarks. 

Note: Please give the designation of Instructor engaged in one 
vocation in serial order. If one staff member is responsible 
for training in more than one vocation, it may be mentioned 
in the Remarks Column against his designation and gther 
particulars. 

Trainees 

6. Please give the number of inmates who took training in the 
year ending 31st December, 1954, in the following table against 
the name of each vocation: 

Serial Number. 

Name of Vocation. 

Number of inmates who took training in the Institution. 
Number of inmates who took training in training centres 
outside the Institution. 

Total. 
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7. Please specify the number of inmates who took training in inoie 
than one vocation. 

8. Is the choice for training in a particular vocation made by the 
inmate or by the authorities, or by both. 

9. Is your institution mechanised? If so, please specify the differ¬ 
ent industries or trades in which training is given. Also please 
give detailed account of the contents period of training and the 
number of instructors in each trade or industry. 

10. Please Specify the average annual expenditure per head on 
training in each vocation. 

The expenditure on vocational training of last three years may 
be taken into account in calculating this average. 

Production Centre 

11 Do you have separate Production Centre in addition to the 
vocational training class? 

Is your Production Centre mechanized? 

12. What is the nature of the purchase, production or sales organiz¬ 
ation that you have? 

13. Does the produce of your centre compare in quality and cost 
with other comparable articles in the market? 

14. Please give the average annual expenditure of last three years 
(financial or calendar which ever is available) on the items 
given below: 

i) Raw-material. 

ii) Tools and plants. 

iii) Factory miscellaneous. 

iv) Establishment. 

Please give the average annual income of the factory of last 
three years. 

Please specify if the production centre is self-sufficient, profitable 
—subsidized? 

15. Are the inmates employed in the Production Centre on com¬ 
pletion of training? 
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If so, are the inmates given wages for work done in the Produc¬ 
tion Centre and on what basis? Are the inmates given any bonus, 
if so, please give details. 

Are the inmates paid for overtime? 

Are the inmates allowed: 

(a) To spend their earned wages? If so, how often? 

(b) To send it to the members of their family during 
their detention in the institution? 

H.. REHABILITATION 

1. Does the institution or any other After-Care Organization help 
the dependent members of the family of individual inmate 
during his stay in the institution? If so, please give details of 
the manner in which help if given and for how long? 

2. What steps does the institution take to prepare a newly admitted 
inmate to get adjusted to the set up of the Institution? 

3. What provisions are there for the inmate to maintain contact 
with his family during the period of the stay. 

4. Does the Institution issue any proficiency andjor character 
certificate to an inmate on his discharge from the Institution? 

5. What steps does the institution take to provide shelter and 
bare necessities of life to a discharged individual who is unable 
to provide for himself on discharge. 

6. Does the Institution provide any supervised leisure time pro¬ 
gramme for the discharged inmates. 

7. What does the institution do in particular to help the discharged 
inmate to secure a job or advance money for his vocational 
rehabilitation? Does it employ its old inmates? 

8. Does the Institution or any other organization connected with 
the institution provide any kind of financial or other help to 
the discharged inmate during the period of'his unemployment? 

9. Does the institution regularly supervise through its staff mem¬ 
bers the work and life situation of its discharged inmates? Tf 
so, how long? 
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10. How does the Institution help the discharged inmates in re¬ 
establishing relationship with the members of his family in the 
event of his non-acceptance in the family? 

11. Does the Institution arrange for marriage for its inmates? If 
so, what procedures are followed? 

12. What steps does the Institution take to deal with the geneial 
resentment and distrust against the discharged inmate with 
a view to secure his rehabilitation in work situation in the 
community in general. 

13. Does the institution have an organization of the ex-inmates? 
If so, please give detail. 

I. FINANCE 

(The questions regarding sources of income do not apply to Gov¬ 
ernment Institutions) 

1. Specify net value of capital assets; (Please give the amount in 
words). 

Bank Balances: 

Total Annual Income : 

2. Please give information regarding sources of Income against 
each of the following items: 

(1) Income from Capital Assets. 

(a) Nature of Assets. 

(b) Whether assets are earmarked for specific purposes. 

(2) Interest on bank balances. 

3. Private Sources: 

(1) Income from donations. 

(2) Income from subscription. 

(3) Income ffom members. 

(4) Income from sale of publications. 

(5) Funds given in charity. 

(6) Income from internal production. 

(7) Any other source. 
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4. Grants from Municipality or Government 

(1) Grant-in-aid from local bodies e.g. Municipality. 

(2) Grants from State Government. 

(3) Grants from Central Government. 

(4) Grants from Central Social Welfare Board. 

(5) Grants from parent organizations. 

5. Items of Expenditure (Annual expenditure on Vocational 
Training and After-Care to be clearly given). 




Total 

Per capita 

1. 

Diet. 



2. 

Clothing. 



3. 

Housing. 



4. 

Education. 



5. 

Health and Sanitation. 



6. 

Vocational Training, 



7. 

Recreation. 



8. 

Social Service. 



9. 

Equipment. 



10. 

Transport. 



11. 

Public Relations & Publicity. 



12. 

After-Care. 



13. 

Establishment. 



14. 

Capital Expenditure. 




Please attach audited financial statement for the previous year 
1953-54. 

N.B .: 1) The Questionnaire used for discussion with the Heads 

of Institutions was also used to elicit information regard¬ 
ing After-Care Services from the Heads of Certified 
Schools. 

2) The information received from 17 Remand Homes was 
not analysed as the Remand Homes Act only as transit 
agencies for its inmates and as such do not present any 
immediate problem for the organization of After-Care 
Services, 
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APPENDIX XXXIX 

(Schedule used for the study of After-Care Associations, Static'ji 
Probation and After-Care Associations and Discharged Prisoners' 

Aid Societies) 

1. Nanae and address of the After-Care Association, 

2. Registered or unregistered. 

Act under which registered. 

3. Date of Registration. 

4. Is the organization private or semi-government or government? 

5. Alms and objects of the Association. 

6. History of the Association. 

Please give the development of services chronologically and the 
persons who have played an important role in the development of 
these services. 

(Note; Please attach a copy of the Constitution. A copy of the 

annual report.) 

B. ORGANIZATIONAL SET UP 

1. Please give the organizational set up of your institution. 

2. Does the Association have its branches, if so, please give their 
names and addresses. If the Association is only a branch the 
names of its central organization may please be given. 

3. Is the Association affiliated to any All-India After-Care Asso¬ 
ciation or Society? 

C. CO-ORDINATION 

1. What attempts are being made to co-ordinate the work of 
the District After-Care Association at the Centre? 

2. Do you organize any conference of the different After-Cate 
Association to discuss common problems and if so, how often' 
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D. RECORDS 

Give a list of types of records you maintain. 

Check against the following; 

1) List of discharged inmates. 

2) List of ex-convicts held by the Association. 

3) Follow-up studies. 

E. PERSONNEL 

1. Honorary Office-Bearers 

Please give the information regarding Office-Bearers in the table • 
given below: 

Serial No. 

Designation. 

Occupation. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Period of holding office. 

Remarks. 

2. Establishment: 

Please give the information regarding the paid staff in the 
columns of the table given below: 

Serial Number. 

Designation. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Qualifications & Experience. 

Functions. 

Scale of pay. 

Present pay. 

D.A. 

Other allowances. 

Total 

Other facilities. 

Remarks. 

Has any staff member attended any short or long term training 
course and | or has work experience? If any staff member has extra 
responsibilities it may be mentioned in the Remarks column agaipst 
bis|her designation. 
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3. Voluntary Work: 

Do you have voluntary workers to help you? If so, please give 
information regarding such workers in the columns of the table given 
below: 

Serial Number. 

Occupation. 

Age. 

Sex. 

Nature of work assigned. 

Daily average No. of hours given. 

Allowances and honorarium paid or not. 

Regular! irregular. 

Remarks. 

F. PRE-DISCHARGE AND ORIENTATION WORK 

1. Do the workers of the association contact the inmate while he 
is in a correctional institution? If so, when? 

2. What arc the criteria adopted for contacting the inmates of a 
Correctional Institution? Do the workers contact all the 
inmates or only a few of them? 

3. What are some other methods that the staff of the Association 
use in their pre-discharge work with the inmates of correctional 
or other institutions? 

4. In what other way do the workers help the inmates after their 
admission to a correctional institution? 

5. Do the workers help the family members in any way as an 
inmate suffers detection, detention and incarceration? 

6. Specify the ways in which the workers help the inmate to 
maintain relationship with his family during the period of his 
incarceration? 

7. In what other ways does the organization help an inmate to 
get adjusted to the life and work of closed or open correctional 
institution? 

8. Do the workers of the association prepare inmates for release 
from the institution. If so, in what manner is this help rend¬ 
ered (e.g. planning with him his post discharge programme in 
regard to his stay and acceptance in the family, etc.) 
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G. POST-DISCHARGE WORK 

1. Docs the association provide basic necessities of life in terms of 
food, clothing and shelter to the discharged inmate? 

2. Does the association have any After-Care Hostels? If so, please 
give the following information: 

Serial Number. 

Name and address of the After-Care Hostel. 

Capacity of the Hostel. 

Present No. of inmates. 

Remarks. 

3. Who all can be admitted to the hostels and what is the period 
of their stay in such hostels? 

4. Please give details of the Educational, Vocational and follow¬ 
up programmes of the After-Care Hostels. 

5. What is the nature of organizatiori of production in the After- 
Care Hostels? Please specify. 

i) Type of industries e.g. Mechanical, Non-mechanical. 

ii) Capacity for employing inmates. 

iii) Basis for the selection of industries for various After- 
Care Hostels. 

iv) Authority responsible for the centralisation of such 
industries. 

v) Average output for each industry. 

vi) No. of instructors employed in each industry. 

vii) Scale of wages paid to the discharged inmates. 

6. What is the nature of sales organization for the disposal of goods 
manufactured in the After-Care Hostels? 

7. Please give information regarding the employment of inmates 
in the factories of the After-Care Hostels under your control in 
the columns of the following table: 


Year 

Aggregate number of in¬ 
mates staying in the After- 
Care Hostels. 

Aggregate number of in¬ 
mates employed in the 
Factories of the Hostels. 


Female Male 

Female 

Male 

1952 




1953 




1954 
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8. Please give the total expenditure of last 3 years on the items 
given below; 

Items 1952 1953 1954 


i) 

Raw Material. 


ii) 

Tools and plants. 


iii) 

Factory miscellaneous. 


iv) 

Establishment. 


V) 

Wages to inmates. 


Vi) 

Any other. 



Total: 


9. 

Please give the total annual 

income from factories of the Aftcr- 


Care under your control in 

the columns of the following table: 


items 

1952 1953 1954 

Amount Amount Amount 

i) 

From the public. 

Semi Government bodies. 


iii) 

Government Departments. 



10. Please give the total profits for the last 3 years in the column 
of the table given below: 

Year Profits 

1952 

1953 

1954 

11. What provision does the organization make to wean an ex-con- 
vict from the influences of bad company to which he would 
otherwise return? 

12. Does the organization advance monetary aid, tools, etc. to a 
discharged inmate to help in his vocational rehabilitation either 
on his discharge from a Correctional Institution or from 
an After-Care Hostel? 

13. Does the organization face problems due to non-acceptance of 
ex-inmates of correctional institutions? If so, what reasons are 
given for non-acceptance and how does the organization meet 
such situations? 

14. Does the association organise any other After-Care Programme 
for the discharged prisoners to help them in their rehabilitation 
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e.g. organization of Agricultural farms, etc. If so, please give 
details. 

J5. How far does the vocational training programme of After-Care 
Hostels correspond with that of correctional institutions in the 
State? 

16. Does the organization help a discharged inmate to follow-up his 
training completion in a specific vocation which he was umler- 
going under the period of his sentence? 

17. Does the organization help discharged inmates to get a job? 
If so, please give the details in the following table: 

1952 1953 1954 

No. applied for help in .securing job. 

No. actually helped. 

No. of inmates helped and super¬ 
vised in their job situation. 

18. Do the workers of the organization supervise conditionally 
released inmates of conectional institutions? If so, give det.!!!."! 
of the manner of supervision, period of supervision and number 
of persons supervised in the year 1954. 

19. Does the organization conduct studies relating to discharged 
peisons with a view to assess the nature and extent of the pro¬ 
blem of recidivism in their own sphere of work? 

H. PUBLIC RELATION AND PUBLICITY 

1. Does the Association organise any progriimme for educating 
public opinion regarding the problems of discharged prisoners 
and in focussing their attention on the loopholes in the penal 
legislation in the country? 

2. Does the Association have any other programme to secure the 
rehabilitation of discharged inmates of correctional institutions? 

3. What are the difficulties that the After-Care Association faces 
in extending service to the discharged inmates of correctional 
institutions? 

FINANCE 

Please attach a copy of the audited financial statement for the 

year 1954. 
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IJST OF QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION WITH THE HEADS 
OF THE AFTER-CARE ASSOCIATIONS 

1. What are the main activities of the Association under the various 
Acts concerning the juvenile and adult offenders? 

2. What does the Association do to help a discharged convict to 
regain his civil rights, right to vote, right to work in Govern¬ 
ment Department? 

3. Do you think that the existing after-care services are adequate 
and effective to meet the needs of discharged inmates of cor¬ 
rectional institutions? If not, in what manner can the work 
of the After-Care Association be modified and developed? 

4. Is the present system of supervision of Probationers helpful in 
checking recidivism? If not, what are some of the problems 
and difficulties experienced and how can these difficulties be 
overcome? 

5. Will the policies and practices of Correctional Institutions need 
any modifications for the effective functioning of After-Care 
Associations? What are these practices and what changes would 
you propose? 

6. What steps does the After-Care Association take to effect a 
Prison Reform? 

7. Some of the After-Care Services that have been rendered in 
other countries for the after-care of the discharged inmates are 
as follows: 

a) Economic aid—loan for starting small business, etc. 

b) Job placement service. 

c) Sheltered workshops. 

d) Open Production Centres. 

e) Hostels. 

f) Probation and follow-up service. 

d. Which of these services do you think are suitable for the dis¬ 
charged inmates of the correctional institutions ir thi'i country? 

9. In your opinion what are some other after-care services that 
need to bo instituted: in what manner can these services be 
useful? 
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10. What is appproximately the number of individuals who could 
benefit by the addition of these services in your area (State or 
District)? 

11. What kind of personnel, do you think, would be required to 
man these services? 

12. What is approximately your estimate of the financial require¬ 
ments for the addition of these services, and to what extent 
can a part of these additional finances be locally available? 

13. Do you think there is a place for a National After-Care Asso¬ 
ciation? Which of the following types of activities could it 
practically undertake? Are there others which it could attempt? 

a) Lay down clearly the aims and objects of After-Care 
Associations and the procedures to be followed. 

b) Co-ordinate the work of State After-Care Associations. 

c) Be a ‘clearing house’ of ideas in the field of After- 
Care of ex-inmates of correctional institutions. 

d) Study the local needs of the affiliated associations and 
distribute Government Grants accordingly. 

e) Help in the .maintenance of standards of service. 

f) Interpret the work of the After-Care Associations of 
the States and educate public opinion on the rehabili¬ 
tation of discharged inmates of correctional institutions. 

g) Effect reforms in the correctional field if the work of 
the State After-Care Associations is in any way handi¬ 
capped by the present policies and practices followed 
in Prison Administration today. 

h) Undertake research in the problems of After-Care 
with a view to modifying the policies and procedures 
followed in the States to make after-care semccs 
cfTcctivc. 






